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This Issue in Brief 


Sentencing: The Judge’s Problem.—The judge’s 
most trying task in sentencing, declares Federal 
Judge Irving R. Kaufman of New York City, is 
the imposition of the sentence that promises 
society the maximum protection and the offender 
the best possible chance to live a successful and 
productive life. In his thoughtfully prepared and 
timely article Judge Kaufman discusses the chang- 
ing concept of punishment, the nature of the sen- 
tencing problem, difficulties confronted in the 
determination of sentence, the significance of the 
probation officer’s presentence investigation re- 
port, and the place of probation in criminal 
justice. 

A Federal Judge’s Views on Probation Prac- 
tices—Chief Judge William J. Campbell of the 
United States District Court at Chicago is a long- 
time proponent of probation. At a recent session 
of the Federal Probation Training Center at Chi- 
cago he participated in a question-answer series on 
presentence investigation reports and practices re- 
lating to probation in general. We present here 
Judge Campbell’s answers to the questions pre- 
sented. They are based on his 19 years as a judge 
in a court which for a quarter of a century has 
recognized the value of probation and a profes- 
sionally trained probation staff in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. 

The Fable of the Fantastic Delinquent.—In the 
December issue of FEDERAL PROBATION the view 
was expressed that children before juvenile courts 
should also be entitled to certain protections guar- 


anteed to adults by the Constitution. Writing in — 


this issue, Judge Paul W. Alexander of Toledo’s 


Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court asserts 
that constitutional rights of children and adults 
do differ and emphasizes that the child is right 
fully deprived of many of the freedoms extended 
to adults. In his colorful and dramatic account.of 
“Fantasia’s” delinquents, Judge Alexander de- 
velops the thesis on which he rests his case. _ 

The Challenge of Alcoholism—For hundreds 
of years alcoholism has been regarded as a sign 
of badness. And it was not until 1950, according to 
Mrs. Marty Mann, founder and executive director 
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of the National Council on Alcoholism, that it was 
officially designated by the American Medical As- 
sociation as a disease. Mrs. Mann suggests that 
we have barely scratched the surface in coming to 
grips with the problem, but assures us that the out- 
look is by no means hopeless. ~ 

Some Impressions of Delinquency in England. 
—While spending a summer in England visiting 
schools, clinics, courts, and juvenile homes, Mark 
C. Roser, supervisor of the pupil personnel depart- 
ment of the public schools of Gary, Indiana, sought 
to.discover why rates of delinquency are lower in 
the United Kingdom than those in the United 
States. He concludes that cultural factors play a 
prominent part in explaining the contrasting delin- 
quency rates. 


Delinquency Thrives on Community Indiffer- 
ence.—What impressed one British visitor the 
most on his visit to the United States, we are 
told by S. P. Hair, chief of Virginia’s Child Care 
Bureau, was the way parents obey their children! 
This uncertainty of their role as parents, and the 
general indifference on the part of communities, 
Mr. Hair believes, explains in large part the in- 
creasing rates of delinquency in this country. You 
will be interested in comparing Mr. Hair’s obser- 
vations of delinquency in the United States with 
Mr. Roser’s impressions of delinquency in 
England. 


-A New Approach To Understanding Delin- 
quency.—Harvard University’s department of 
social, relations “hires” delinquents for the pur- 
pose of self-rehabilitation. Under the program 
hard-core delinquents are sought and “employed” 
for the business of actual rehabilitation during 
which they provide behavior data to their ‘‘em- 
ployers” and for which they receive pay. The youth 
workers carry out the rehabilitation process by 
acting solely in the role of employer—not thera- 
pist. Psychologist Ralph Schwitzgebel, who has a 
prominent part in the experiment, describes 
Harvard University’s interesting innovation. 
Standards for Juvenile Halis.—In Califcrnia 
detention homes are known as juvenile halls. 
Believing that juvenile halls should be “therapeu- 
tic communities,” California’s Youth Authority 
has developed some basic standards and guides 
for their operation. Heman C. Stark, Youth 


All the articles appearing in this ma 
of ideas worthy of thought but their 


Authority director, summarizes for us some of the 
objectives, policies, and practices established by 
his State for the efficient and effective administra- 
tion of juvenile halls. 


The Other Two Hundred Hours.—Two weeks— 
or 336 hours—is the time the average child in de- 
tention waits for a court appearance. Sixteen 
hours will be spent in interviews and counseling 
and 120 hours for rest, leaving 200 hours. What 
happens during these 200 hours is of extreme 
importance, according to Director of Detention 
Services L. Leslie Bailey of San Mateo County, 
California, and Psychiatrist Arthur B. Carfagni, 
Jr. They relate how maximum use can be made of 
this time in order to provide meaningful experi- 
ences to the youth who is detained. 


Group Therapy With Juvenile Probationers 
and Their Parents.—We present here another 
experiment in group therapy with both juvenile 
probationers and their parents. After a 14-month 
pilot study in two probation offices, Dr. Robert H. 
Geertsma of the University of California (Los 
Angeles) school of medicine, documents some of 
the highlight observations and conclusions grow- 
ing out of his interesting and promising experi- 
ment. 


Stone Walls Do Not a Citizen Make.—The bulk 
of prison inmates consists of immature, love- 
starved, lonely people, writes Chief Psychologist 
Isadore Hyatt of Pennsylvania’s Eastern State 
Penitentiary. In too many penal and correctional 
institutions, he points out, inmates merely “kill 
time” instead of “experiencing fruitful learning 
procedure.” Dr. Hyatt suggests what prisons can 
do in their efforts to release law-abiding, self- 
respecting citizens instead of just “ex-cons.” 

Correction and the “Doing-Time” Society— 
The “doing-time” prison philosophy militates 
against any effort toward rehabilitation, contends 
Professor of Sociology Lewis Yablonsky of the 
University of Massachusetts. And the attitude of 
simply doing time, he alleges, is not restricted to 
inmates. Too prevalently it is shared by prison 
administrators, custodial officers, and the public. 
Dr. Yablonsky portrays the indifference and 
apathy that prevail in many prisons today and 
suggests how the problem might be attacked on 
one important front. 
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Sentencing: The Judge’s Problem’ 


By IRVING R. KAUFMAN 
Judge, United States District Court, Southern District of New York 


criminal cases were polled as to what was the 
most trying facet of their jobs, the vast major- 
ity would almost certainly answer “Sentencing.” 
In no other judicial function is the judge more 


I THE HUNDREDS of American judges who sit on 


alone; no other act of his carries greater poten- 


tialities for good or evil than the determination of 
how society will treat its transgressors. 

In 1957, the average sentence for auto theft in 
the federal courts of eastern Oklahoma was 36 
months, while in New Hampshire the average 
commitment for the same crime was less than a 
year. It is difficult to discern why the forging of a 
check should be twice as serious in the middle 
district of North Carolina as in the eastern district 
of that same state, but this is just what a break- 
down of the average sentences for that year would 
seem to indicate. Last year, the average prison 
sentence meted out in the federal courts ranged 
from 9 months in Vermont to 58 months in south- 
ern Iowa. Of course, examination of the facts in 
the individual cases may reveal reasons which 
justify the differences. But, on the surface, the 
disparity in different sentences for the same of- 
fense seems unfair. 

The fact that this problem is neither new nor 
limited to one system of courts is borne out by a 
study made several years ago of the sentences im- 
posed in more than 7,000 criminal cases by six 
judges sitting in a state court. One judge imposed 
prison terms in 57.7 percent of his cases. Another 
judge committed only 34 percent of the prisoners 
before him. One judge granted probation in 32.4 
percent of his cases; another in only 19.5 percent. 

A few years ago, two youths were arrested while 
trying to break into a gas station in a small South- 
ern town. A third boy made his escape in the car 
in which the three had been driving. The two 
arrested youths readily admitted that they had 
stolen the car from a small city in upstate New 
York. They had intended to return it after a half 
hour’s joy ride, but once in command of the vehi- 
cle, had decided to drive it to Florida. Halfway to 
their destination, their money exausted, they had 


* This copyright article, which appeared in the January 
1966 issue of The Atlantic Monthly, is presented in Federal 
bation with the permission of Judge Kaufman. 


been about to ransack the gas station for money 
and food when a policeman observed them. 

In the meantime, the alarm had been spread for 
the third boy and the car. He burglarized several 
gas stations along the highway but was finally 
arrested after having driven less than 150 miles. 
However, his attempt to escape had put him in a 
different state. Thus, a few weeks later the boys 
came before different judges, charged with auto- 
mobile theft. They were all 15 or 16 years old, 
they had similar backgrounds, and their records 
showed no previous convictions. Basically, they 
all had committed similar crimes, but their sen- 
tences did not reflect this fact. 

The youth who had escaped and committed ad- 
ditional offenses before his arrest was eventually 
placed on probation with no prison term. His two 
companions were each sentenced to 3 years’ 
imprisonment. When two able and conscien- 
tious judges reach such startling disparate results 
in cases with striking similarity, it is plain that 
our sentencing procedures need to be reexamined. 


Changing Concept of Punishment 


Our theory and practice in the area of sentenc- 
ing have undergone a gradual but dramatic 
metamorphosis through the years. Primitive man 


believed that a crime created an imbalance which — 


could be rectified only by punishing the wrong- 
doer. Thus, sentencing was intially vengeance- 
oriented. Gradually, emphasis began to be placed 
on the deterrent value of a sentence upon future 
wrongdoing. 

Though deterrence is still an important con- 
sideration, increased emphasis on the possibility 
of reforming the offender—of returning him to 
the community a useful citizen—bars the harsh 
penalties once imposed and brings into play a new 
set of sentencing criteria. Today, each offender 
is viewed as a unique individual, and the sentenc- 
ing judge seeks to know why he has committed the 
crime and what are the chances of repetition of 
the offense. The judge’s prime objective is not to 
punish but to treat. | ne 

This emphasis on treatment of the individual 
has created a host of new problems. In seeking to 
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arrive at the best treatment for individual prison- 
ers, judges must weigh an imposing array of fac- 
tors. I believe that the primary aim of every 
sentence is the prevention of future crime. Little 
can be done to correct past damage, and a sen- 
tence will achieve its objective to the extent that 
it upholds general respect for the law, discourages 


those tempted to commit similar crimes, and leads 


to the rehabilitation of the offender, so that he 
will not run afoul of the law again. Where the 
offender is so hardened that rehabilitation is 
plainly impossible, the sentence may be designed 
to segregate the offender from society so that he 
will be unable to do any future harm. The balanc- 
ing of these interacting, and often mutually an- 
tagonistic, factors requires more than a good heart 
and a sense of fair play on the judge’s part, al- 
though these are certainly prerequisites. It re- 
quires the judge to know as much as he can about 
the prisoner before him. He should know the 
probable effects of sentences upon those who 
might commit similar crimes and how the prisoner 
is likely to react to imprisonment or probation. 
Because evaluation of these various factors may 
differ from judge to judge, the same offense will be 
treated differently by different judges. 

The task of improving our sentencing tech- 
niques is so important to the nation’s moral health 
that it deserves far more careful attention than it 
now receives from the bar and the general public. 
Some of those at the bar and many civic-minded 
individuals who usually lead even the judges in 
the fight for legal reform approach this subject 
with apathy or with erroneous preconceptions. 
For example, I have observed the sentiment shared 
by many that, after a judge has sentenced several 
hundred defendants, the whole process becomes 
one of callous routine. I have heard this feeling 
expressed even by attorneys who should know 
better. 

Last year, an experienced lawyer rose to urge 
me to reduce by 5 years the sentence I had 
imposed on a particularly vicious narcotics of- 
fender. The prisoner was one of the most danger- 
ous and unregenerate men ever to come before 
me, and his attorney was hard pressed to find 
plausible arguments in his behalf. Finally, after I 
had pointed out that everything in the prisoner’s 
long and sordid record demanded long commit- 
ment, the lawyer turned to me and said, “But, 
your Honor, 5 years is a long time.” . 

Of course, every judge is aware that 5 years 
in a penitentiary is a long time. He well knows 
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that in many cases a prison term not only withers 
the life of the prisoner but spreads like a stain 
in an ever-widing circle, blighting the lives of 
innocent members of the family. Every judge is 
painfully aware of what 5 years without a father 
may mean to a prisoner’s son. But society must 
be protected, crime must be deterred, dangerous 
offenders must be segregated, and prisoners must 
be reformed. Someone must decide what sentence 
will best effectuate these objectives. In the federal 
courts this task falls to the judge, but the problems 
of the sentencer would be the same no matter 
what his title. . 

In our federal court in New York, a single judge 
may pass sentence on 10or more defendants ina 
day. Often, sentencing occupies a large portion 
of the court day. A lawyer who grows verbose 
arguing a motion may be prodded by the court, 
but I have never heard of an attorney being hur- 
ried when asking mercy for his client. Respect for 
the dignity of the individual demands that the 
attorney be heard fully. 

The fair resolution of the forces pulling for 
severity or leniency is a judge’s most important 
and difficult task. It is an easy thing for a judge to 
acquire a reputation as a stern, or a humane, 
jurist by the way he responds to the ever-present 
forces urging excessive leniency on the one hand 
and unnecessary severity on the other. But resist- 
ing the pressures has its own reward—the 
satisfaction of being able to say to oneself, “I have 
never consciously rendered an unjust decision.” 
The day a judge is unable to make that statement 
should be his last day on the bench. 


Determining the Sentence 


Congress and the state legislatures make the 
basic policy decisions in regard to sentencing, 
through the setting of maximum, and occasionally 
minimum, sentences. The judge must take this 
legislative guide and apply it to the particular 
circumstances of the case before him. He must 
work within the legislative formula, even if he 
does not agree with it. Often the special circum- 
stances of the case will demand the most severe 
penalties set by the statute. At other times, s0- 
ciety’s aims can be accomplished with a fine or 4 
suspended sentence. This was the situation in the 
case of an elderly lawyer who, through weakness 
or stupidity, had become implicated in an em- 
bezzlement scheme. This elderly man had known 
no profession but the law, and even there a serious 
physical defect had restricted his activities to those 
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of researcher and brief writer. He had neither 
relatives nor close friends and was entirely de- 
pendent upon the income from his legal work. 
His conviction itself meant automatic disbarment. 
From that moment, any lawyer who employed 
this man would be breaking the law. This prisoner 
was hardly a dangerous criminal to be segregated 
for society’s protection, and the shock of his con- 
viction had already chastened him more than any 
other punishment that might be imposed. In view 
of the circumstances, society could gain nothing 
from this man’s imprisonment. He received a 
suspended sentence and was placed on probation. 

However, in many cases, a judge’s duty to con- 
sider the protection of society means that he must 
visit unhappiness upon people who did not act 
out of vicious motives and whom he would like 
to help, were he free to do so. 

This would be true in a case, for example, where 
the prisoner is a food producer who, though hon- 
est enough, is completely inefficient. The record 
shows that on several previous occasions he has 
been fined for maintaining filthy premises from 
which unsanitary foodstuffs were shipped in inter- 
state commerce, and, this time, the report, with its 
reference to dead rats in the flour bins, reads like 
one of the more vivid chapters of The Jungle. 
Repeated warnings have proved ineffective, and 
between warnings dangerously unsanitary prod- 
ucts have been shipped. It is clear from the pre- 
sentence report that further admonitions would be 
useless and that even a prison term would not 
change this man’s nature. In such a case, the 
judge might take advantage of the flexibility of 
modern procedures and place the prisoner on 
probation, on condition that he completely divorce 
himself from the bakery business. The sentence 
would probably mean the end of a business built 
up by hard work over many years, but the court’s 
duty to the public might compel such a result. 

Often the object of the sentencing judge is to 
Place the prisoner in a position where he can do 
no further harm. This is the one theory of punish- 
ment upon which all schools of thought agree. 
There are some criminals who simply cannot be 
Permitted to remain at large. However, segrega- 
tion, while it may prevent certain crimes, will not 
prevent criminals, and the permanent isolation of 
all offenders is as economically unfeasible as it is 
ethically unthinkable. 

I do not believe that we live in a den of poten- 
tial thieves and cutthroats, held in check only by 
the terror of punishment. I have seen too many 
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examples of the honesty and decency of the Ameri- 
can people to believe that. On the other hand, it 
seems clear that, in many situations, crime has 
been discouraged by the knowledge that offenders 
will be treated severely. In 1956, the federal nar- 
cotics laws were stiffened to provide for a sentence 
of from 5 to 20 years for a first offender and 
from 10 to 40 years for a subsequent offender. 
A startling decrease in the number of newly re- 
ported drug addicts followed. For example, it is 
reported that in New York state the number 
dropped from 4,138 in 1956 to 2,836 in the first 
11 months of 1958. Other states showed simi- 
lar decreases. There are other examples of suc- 
cessful deterrence. And yet the wisdom of a 
rigid high minimum sentence, fixed by statute, 
with no discretion left to the sentencing judge, has 
been questioned by many. 

Like most judges, I accept deterrence as one 
basic purpose of any sensible sentencing program. 
The need to discourage future crime often forces 
a judge to ignore his own sympathy for the pris- 
oner. Let us consider the case of an illegal immi- 
grant brought before a federal judge. The prisoner 
tells a truly heart-rending story. A native of an 
impoverished section of Europe, he had been un- 
able to support his six children and in desperation 
had smuggled himself into this country aboard a 
freighter. Once here, he worked hard and sent 
most of his earnings to his family. The judge might 
seriously consider merely suspending sentence and 
ordering the prisoner’s deportation. Surely this is 
no bad man. But the prisoner’s record shows that 
this type of treatment has been tried unsuccess- 


fully several times in the past. The man has simply - 


stowed away on the next United-States-bound 
ship. It is clear in such cases that, if we continue to 
be lenient, it will become known that a man with a 
touching story has nothing to lose by illegally 
entering the United States again and again. 
Judges would be encouraging the violation of the 
very laws they were sworn to uphold. In this sit- 
uation a judge might well find it his unpleasant 
duty to impose at least a short prison sentence on 
that offender as a deterrent to others. 

In determining what sentence would be the 
best from the point of view of deterrence, neither 
the judge nor the legislature has any real scien- 
tific guide. I believe that more severe treatment 
may be warranted in the areas of narcotic viola- 
tions and crimes endangering the national se- 
curity. However, it does not follow from the gen- 
eral theory of deterrence that lawlessness can be 
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completely eliminated simply by increasing the 
severity of sentences. Sooner or later, a point of 
diminishing returns is reached. For example, I 
doubt that there are many potential bank robbers 
not deterred by the present 25-year maximum 
sentence who would be restrained by a 40- or 
60-year maximum sentence. Furthermore, sen- 
tences so high as to be out of proportion to the 
crimes committed have historically had an effect 
opposite from the one intended. 

Occasionally a legislature, instead of strength- 
ening the law-enforcement agencies which provide 
the surest deterrence of crime, will attempt a 
cutrate anticrime campaign by the simple process 
of increasing the minimum sentences for a partic- 
ular offense. If this minimum is so high that the 
public believes it manifestly unjust, the law may 
well be nullified by juries refusing to convict, even 
in the face of incontrovertible evidence. Those 
laws often become dead letters, and the legislature, 
by attempting to provide too much protection, suc- 
ceeds in providing none. 

The fact that about 65 percent of those ad- 
mitted to our prisons are recidivists indicates that 
in many cases even those actually subjected to the 
theoretically deterring punishment are not dis- 
couraged. If we are to reach our idea of the per- 
fect sentencing policy, we must determine in a 
scientific manner the validity of the deterrence 
theory in various areas. We must answer such 
questions as: At what point does punishment stop 
chastening and begin embittering? What type of 
criminal activity attracts the type of men who will 
be deterred by threats? How much deterrence do 
we gain by an absolutely rigid, and hence pre- 
dictable, sentence? How much does rigidity cost 
us in other fields? 

The cost of deterring crime by long periods of 
imprisonment is frightfully high. Long prison 
terms mean large and costly institutions, and the 
human havoc thus created must sooner or later be 
paid for by all of us. Now, if it appears that in 
certain types of cases little is to be gained by 
deterrence-oriented sentences, the judges and leg- 
islatures might concentrate upon the reformation 
of the prisoner, with the view toward assuring 
that we shall never again have to foot the bill for 
this man while he is in custody, or repair what he 
breaks while he is at liberty. 

The situation is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that segregation, deterrence, and reformation 
are not the only factors to be considered in sen- 
tencing. The judge and the legislature must also 


give weight to the impact the sentence will have 
upon society at large. I realize that the theory 
that a crime creates an imbalance rectifiable only 
by punishment is a much deprecated one, but it is 
a view held by a large segment of the population 
and must be recognized as a factor in the sentenc- 
ing process. In speaking of retribution, I most 
emphatically do not mean that a sentence should 
be based upon a judge’s personal indignation or 
upon vengeance. Men should not be condemned 
to prison for terms varying with the state of the 
court’s digestion, nor should the judge permit 
himself to be influenced by public hysteria. 

But the general attitude of the public toward a 
particular type of crime is a different matter, and 
it must be taken into consideration if respect for 
the law is to be upheld. If people are continually 
shocked by sentences they regard as too lenient 
or by the granting of probation and parole without 
selectivity, they begin to believe that the criminal 
law has failed them and that there is a cleavage be- 
tween their moral code and the law. The inevi- 
table result is a decrease in public confidence in 
and reliance on the law. 


The Presentence Investigation 


Within the last few years, cooperation among 
judges, lawmakers, and experts working in the 
rapidly developing behavioral sciences has given 
judges a series of extremely effective devices for 
determining how best to treat prisoners. Probably 
the most widely used of these is the presentence 
report. 

In our court, these reports are prepared by the 
probation officers. These men go into the field 
and interview the prisoner, his family, his neigh- 
bors, friends, and employers. The voluminous 
data collected are then carefully analyzed and put 
into the form most useful to the busy judge. Last 
year, investigations were made of 89 percent of 
the convicted criminal defendants in the federal 
courts of the United States. 

The judge is able to study these presentence 
reports at home or in chambers and again on the 
bench. By the time the prisoner stands before him, 
the judge has a good picture of his background and 
of the forces and circumstances that led the pris- 
oner from early childhood to his present predica- 
ment. The report enables the judge to arrive at 
reasoned answers to troublesome questions. 

. On the basis of this information, he can tailor 
the sentence to fit the situation at hand, confident 
that he is aware of most of the facts. There are 
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occasions when the presentence report fails to give 
the whole story because the defendant has been 
uncooperative in giving information concerning 
his past or has been deceitful. Other tools have 
recently become available to the federal judges 
in such cases. 

Early this year, one of these new devices proved 
extremely useful. The case involved a young 
stowaway. As a first offender guilty of a minor 
crime, the prisoner would ordinarily have received 
a suspended sentence or a very light sentence if 
warranted. But the case troubled the judge. Al- 
though the prisoner had been pronounced sane 
after a preliminary psychiatric examination, the 
presentence report indicated bizarre behavior 
patterns. Furthermore, the information he had 
given concerning his identity and background did 
not check out. In fact, the authorities knew almost 
nothing about the prisoner. 

A few months earlier, the judge would have had 
no practical choice but to base the sentence on the 
information at hand, inadequate as it was. But 
Congress recently enacted a statute designed to 
cope with just this dilemma. 

Under the new law, the court was able to com- 
mit the stowaway to a federal prison for further 
study before finally determining the length of the 
sentence. There he was given a long series of tests 
and examinations. His activity was observed for 
weeks, and skilled interviewers began gradually 
to piece together the scraps of information the 
prisoner inevitably revealed. Five months later, 
the picture was complete, and the sentencing judge 
received a full report. This young man, who might 
have been handled as an ordinary petty offender, 
was in fact an escapee from a state mental hos- 
pital, where he had been diagnosed as a schizo- 
phrenic. Had the new sentencing statute not been 
available, he would have been released, to the great 
detriment of society and himself. Thanks to the 
new law, he has been transferred to a state hospi- 
tal where he will receive the care he requires and 
will be unable to harm others. 

Inquiry into the mental and emotional state of 
@ prisoner does not often require the expensive 
procedure followed in the case of the young stow- 
away. Most such investigations can and should be 
handled locally by personnel attached to the court, 
and for this reason some of our more forward- 
looking states have provided their courts with 
psychiatric clinics. Last year, the clinic attached 
to the court of special sessions in New York City 
made diagnostic examinations of 700 new cases 
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and provided consultation and instruction for a 
staff of approximately 70 probation officers. The 
dividends from these activities far exceeded the 
clinic’s annual cost of $72,830. 

It is unfortunate that budgetary limitations 
often deny our courts not only adequate psychi- 
atric consultation but even the staffs needed to 
prepare the essential presentence reports. Such 
economy is shortsighted. The premature release 
of a single dangerous criminal often costs the com- 
munity far more than the yearly budget of the 
probation department or psychiatric clinic that 
could have uncovered the peril in time. 


Place of Probation in Criminal Justice 


Newly developed diagnostic methods may in- 
dicate that the prisoner’s chances for reformation 
are excellent and that this can safely be accom- 
plished outside prison, through probation. Unse- 
lective use of probation is a positive danger to 
society. It is corrosive of the principles of deter- 
rence and segregation and of the court’s efforts to 
uphold public respect for the law. But, when in- 
telligently employed, probation, under an efficient 
probation department, promises’ immense savings 
in human resources and in public funds. 

Let us take the case of an embezzler whoa 
judge believes worthy of probation. The man is 
immediately assigned to a probation officer. The 
convicted embezzler will visit the officer at stated 
periods to report on his progress. He will also 
receive unannounced visits from the probation 
officer. With the officer’s help, he learns to make 
his adjustment in the same environment that will 
face him when supervision ends. If this same man | 
had been committed to prison, he would first have 
had to adjust to the institutional environment, 
where he would have borne little responsibility. 
Upon his release, he would have had to make a 
second and perilous adjustment to normal life. 
Probation, selectively used, avoids this sudden 
decompression. 

This type of supervision, which has proved so 
useful in the administration of justice, costs the 
taxpayers approximately $150 per year per offend- 
er, about one tenth the cost of keeping a man in 
prison for the same period. There are other and 
greater savings to be derived from this. During 
the entire parole and probation period, the con- 
trite offender is a productive citizen, contributing 
his skills to the general welfare, paying taxes, and 
supporting his family, which probably would 
have been thrown on the relief rolls had he been 
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imprisoned for an extended period. What may be 
more important, the family is kept together, and a 
more normal environment provided for the pro- 
bationer’s children. 

It is difficult to measure statistically the success 
of probation. Since probationers are by definition 
the most promising of our convicted offenders, it 
is only to be expected that their rate of recidivism 
would be considerably lower than the average. 

In the federal courts, approximately 40 percent 
of all guilty defendants are placed on probation. 


In our court in New York, more than 90 percent © 


of these offenders conclude their term of proba- 
tion successfully. The credit for this high rate of 
success belongs largely to our probation depart- 
ment, a dedicated group of approximately 17 
officers who have a deep devotion to duty 
and are motivated by one objective—an interest 
in the man who finds himself in an unfortunate 
position and in his rehabilitation. 

Even where the reports and the nature of the 
crime indicate that commitment is necessary, the 
judge must still consider the prisoner’s capacity 
for reformation. Occasionally a prisoner’s only 
hope is a period of forced confinement that will 
isolate him from his former associates and force 
him to take stock of his situation. Often this 
forced stocktaking is an extremely effective form 
of treatment. Only incarceration can bring home 
to some criminals that society actively disapproves 
of their conduct and has the power to stop them 
should their crimes be repeated. Surely there 
are recidivists who return to federal prisons time 
and time again, despite the efforts made in the 
prison to rehabilitate them. But we must also 
remember that there are many prisoners who have 
been taught a lesson by their incarceration and 
have returned to the community better citizens. 

Perhaps our greatest advances have been made 
in the handling of young offenders. Prisoners 16 
to 23 years of age present a special problem. 
Generally they are more responsive to intelligent 
treatment than older prisoners, but prognosis is 
extremely difficult, and sometimes coddling of the 
youthful offender who has shown traits of hard- 
bitten criminality may do injury to both the of- 
fender and society. A judge cannot predict how an 
18-year-old will react to 4 or 5 years in an 
institution. Enlightened federal and state statutes 
meet this problem by providing for special treat- 
ment for young prisoners. The statutes also per- 
mit sentences under which the maximum, but not 
the minimun,, is set by the judge or by law. The of- 
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fender is then transferred to a specialized insti- 
tution and can be released under supervision at 
any time before the expiration of the maximum 
sentence when he has shown himself ready to re. 
enter society. 

I believe we can take real encouragement from 
our progress in the area of reformation. True, 
much remains to be done. We must learn to dis- 
cover more about the prisoner as an individual | 
and much more about the effects of certain types 
of treatment. Yet a start has been made. 


Nature of the Sentencing Problem 


The nature of the sentencing problem and its 
causes are easily stated, but arriving at a solution 
is difficult. Many suggestions have been put forth 
over the years, but most of these suffer from fatal 
flaws. 

Rigid, legislatively-set minimum sentences in 
all cases are no answer. They would negate the 
years of progress we have made in tailoring the 
punishment to fit the particular situation before 
the court. It has also been suggested that the sen- 
sitivity of judges to particular offenses might be 
avoided by allowing the juries to set sentences. 
I believe that such a system, far from being help- 
ful, contains some serious dangers. A few states 
do give juries sentencing power in certain cases. 
In these jurisdictions, the courts are often faced 
with an insoluble dilemma. If they follow the 
universal practice in criminal cases and withhold 
from the jury any evidence of the defendant's 
past misdeeds, the jury will have little information 
on which to base its sentence. If, on the other 
hand, they permit the jury to hear about the de- 
fendant’s prior vicious acts, they run the very real 
risk that convictions will be based on a determina- 
tion that the defendant is a bad man, and there- 
fore is probably guilty of the instant offense. Spe- 
cial postverdict sentencing hearings before the 
jury are probably too cumbersome to be used gen- 
erally and for all offenses. 

Some states have taken the sentencing function 
partly or entirely away from the judge and have 
given it to a body whose sole function is sentenc- 
ing. Under some of these plans, the judge must 
sentence the prisoner to the maximum sentence 
provided by statute. In other states, he sets the 
maximum he considers just. But there his power 
ends. In effect, the prisoner has received an in- 
determinate sentence. The offenders are then 
studied by prison authorities and questioned by 
boards or authorities, often comprised of experts 
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in the fields most concerned with sentencing. They 
may include men with experience as prosecutors, 
policemen, and probation officers. The responsi- 
bility for determining the length of imprisonment 
really rests with the boards. This system has the 
advantage of enabling sentencing to be deferred 
until the prisoner can be observed and studied. 

However, a sentencing judge can achieve the 
same ends, in cases that seem to warrant it, by 
deferring sentence until a thorough study is made 
of the prisoner. Furthermore, where there are 
large numbers of prisoners to be sentenced or 
where this function must be performed in widely 
scattered localities, a sentencing authority must 
divide itself into subboards. As a result there may 
be little, if any, gain in uniformity. 

I believe that the sentencing responsibility 
should remain where it has traditionally rested— 
with the judge. Of all public officials, he is the 
best insulated from public and political pressures. 
Certainly the judge is not an expert sociologist or 
criminologist, but he need not be. He is an expert 
in making difficult decisions on the basis of the 
best information available, and this is exactly 
what is called for in sentencing. 

The fact that I do not believe that the disparity 
problem can be solved by removing sentencing 
authority from judges does not mean that I de- 
spair of an ultimate solution. In fact, Congress 
has taken a great step in that direction by author- 
izing institutes and joint councils on sentencing 
problems. A pilot institute on sentencing on a 
national basis, attended by federal judges from 
various parts of the country, was held at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder in July 1959. Out 
of this, it is hoped that guides for the agendas for 
regional meetings will be formulated. I expect 
that a considerable amount of disparity will be 
eliminated by the mere exchange of views as to 
which factors should be considered and how heav- 
ily they should be weighed. The mistakes and 
successes of one judge in developing sentencing 
techniques will be available to other judges. 

The safeguards provided during trial are a 
tribute to our sense of fair play. If a ruling of the 
trial judge violates any of these procedural safe- 
guards, the defendant may appeal and perhaps 
secure a reversal of his conviction. However, it 
should be noted that, once a verdict of guilty has 
been pronounced, there are few further checks on 
the trial judge’s determinations. Were a judge to 
impose a sentence completely disproportionate to 
the crime committed, the higher courts might be 


unable to prevent the injustice so long as the sen- 
tence was within the statutory maximum. For 
this reason, some judges have advocated appellate 
review of sentencing. 

This system has been tried with varying degrees 
of success in a number of our states and in Eng- 
land. Under one proposed system, the sentencing 
judge would be required to write or dictate a 
memorandum explaining the factors he consid- 
ered in passing sentence. In most cases, the mem- 
orandums would be brief and would require little 
extra work. Only in the case of dispositions dif- 
fering greatly from the average would the judge 
go into great detail. A prisoner who believed him- 
self aggrieved by a sentence would have the right 
to appeal to a court constituted for this purpose. 
This sentencing court would be made up of trial 
and appellate judges selected for short periods on 
a rotating basis. Under other proposals, sentences 
would be reviewed by the regular appellate courts. 

If the reviewing court believed a sentence in- 
correct, it would vacate it and impose a new sen- 
tence, either more or less severe than the original. 
The possibility that the sentence might be in- 
creased would prevent a flood of frivolous appeals 
and keep the work of this new court within man- 
ageable limits. The system is no panacea. It 
would not eliminate sentences that are so lenient 
as to make a mockery of the law under which the 
prisoner was convicted, and the judgment of the 
sentencing judge would probably be overridden 
only in the clearest cases. 

The reviewing court would be required to write 
an opinion setting forth the factors which led it | 
to revise a sentence. These would be published, 
and in time a body of opinions would develop, out- 
lining—albeit roughly—the elements which should 
and should not be taken into account, and would 
also give some idea of the weight to be given each. 
It would be a flexible standard, but a standard 
nevertheless. 

Appellate review would, of course, involve far- 
reaching changes and could raise numerous prob- 
lems of its own, including possible constitutional 
objections to the increasing of sentences, and I do 
not favor it, therefore, at this time. We must first 
try to utilize the weapons available to combat 
disparity. 

As I have tried to show, the defects in our sen- 
tencing systems are potentially responsive to a 
rational approach. We must re-examine in the 
light of modern scientific knowledge some of our 
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sentencing axioms. We must foster greater co- 
operation between judges, law-enforcement offi- 
cials, and the other disciplines that have so much 
to offer in our quest for the correct sentence. 
Finally, we must attack the disparity problem 
realistically and achieve a greater interchange of 
sentencing information among judges. I firmly 


believe that, once the importance of the sentencing 
problem is perceived by the public, we will have 
set our feet firmly on the road to our goal: the 
imposition, in every case, of the sentence that 
promises society the maximum protection and the 
offender the best possible chance to live a useful 
and productive life. 


A Federal J udge’s Views on 
Probation Practices 


Training Center at Chicago, Chief Judge 

William J. Campbell of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, 
led a question-and-answer period on probation 
problems and practices. In advance of the session, 
questions were solicited from probation officers in 
attendance and were given to Judge Campbell 
prior to the meeting. The first part of the session 
was devoted to his answers and comments on the 
prepared questions. The meeting was then opened 
for questions from the floor. The questions and 
answers at the training session are the following: 


A T A RECENT SESSION of the Federal Probation 


Answers to Prepared Questions 


Q.—When a presentence investigation is re- 
quested on one defendant in a case where codefen- 
dants have not yet gone to trial, should the report 
divulge information about the codefendants? 

A.—The probation officer should regard himself 
as “alter curia,” literally, an arm of the court. 
Anything the probation officer knows should be 
the knowledge of the court. It would be gratuitous 
to withold it. This information is protected be- 
cause it is given in confidence. The probation of- 
ficer should recognize that the judge would not be 
prejudiced by such information. If he were, he 
should not be a judge in the first place. 


-Q—How detailed should the presentence re- 
port’s account of the offense be? 

A.— Some judges do not study the files of the 
United States attorney or review the files of the 
investigative agency and rely almost entirely on 
the information given by the probation officer. In 
my own court, however, the presentence report is 
not considered until the complete file of the United 
States attorney and the investigative agency is 


reviewed. If the judge has all these documents, 
there is no need for the probation officer to take 
time to repeat the information. A rather brief 
summary of these items in the presentence report 
should suffice. In this district, United States 
attorneys and investigating agencies are cooper- 
ative in allowing the court to see their files. 


Q.—What policy should govern the use of in- 
formation contained in investigative agency re- 
ports which tends to enlarge upon the scope of an 
offender’s wrong doing beyond the specific charge 
contained in the indictment or information under 
which the offender is tried? 

A.—Probation officers sometimes have difficulty 
in this matter, particularly in cases of restitution 
when they have to give a certain amount of detail 
in relating that information to the judge. When 
some question concerning the extent of the offense 
does arise and in those courts in which the judge 
reads the agent’s report, it may be enough to 
simply make reference to the agent’s report. 
Otherwise, the presentence report should contain 
a summary of such information showing clearly 
its source. 


Q.—Should the presentence report merely list 
the previous offenses itemized on the FBI sheet or 
police records or should the report include detailed 
accounts of prior offenses? 

A.—Although the FBI listing of the offender’s 
arrest record is abbreviated, it is adequate for the 
use of this court. If a judge feels it is not adequate, 
he may ask the FBI to furnish more information 
or request that it be secured sa the probation 
department. 


Q.—How should tee: probation officer handle 
hearsay or unverified information? 
_A.—Most of the information contained in the 
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presentence report is hearsay. It contains verified 
and unverified information. The probation officer 
should gather all information which is reasonably 
reliable and accurate. If there is any doubt as to 
the accuracy, this should be noted in the report. 
The probation officer should use any information 
regardless of source that will increase the judge’s 
understanding of the offender. It is important 
that the probation officer evaluate the information 
that he has gathered for the court. 


Q.—Should not more space be devoted in the 
presentence investigation report to the personality, 
character, and attitudes of the offender? 

A—In this district sufficient space is now de- 
voted to information on personality, character, 
and attitudes. The court shares in evaluating the 
character and attitudes of the offender. I find 
those passages in the presentence investigation 
that furnish insight into the motivations and atti- 
tudes of the offender as they apply to the offense, 
to authority, to his family and to his community 
to be most significant in arriving at a decision. I 
am always most interested in knowing how the 
offender sees himself in relation to his present 
situation and what solution he proposes to his 
problems. 


Q.—Should the presentence report be a con- 
fidential document for use of the court or prison 
classification staff only? 

A.—The presentence report should be a con- 
fidential document and it is urged that it be so 
considered. Only by maintaining a strict con- 
fidential relationship between the U. S. probation 
officer and the various sources, can the services be 
effectively rendered. These sources would be closed 
if confidentiality were not respected. If the source 
knows the information will be kept confidential, 
the probation officers at times are able to develop 
sources of information that even the police depart- 
ments do not have. Confidentiality can and must 
be preserved. As a matter of practice, the pro- 
bation officer may wish to sum up the information 
for the court and then state that it is from a con- 
fidential source. If the judge wants to know the 
source, it may be imparted to him verbally. In 
this way there will be nothing in the record to 
lessen confidentiality. 


Q.—Should the probation officer make a recom- 
mendation for or against probation? 

A.—The probation officer should make a recom- 
mendation for or against probation. In this court 
the judge depends on it, not only because it is an 


expert opinion, but because it expresses a point of 
view from the standpoint of the probation officer 
with social work training, or training in the be- 
havioral sciences. The probation officer’s evalua- 
tion and recommendation are very valuable to the 
court. 


Q.— How long should a presentence report be? 
Or, what factors should determine the length 
of a presentence report? 

A.—The length of the report should be decided 
on the relevance of the information and the time 
the officer has to prepare it. A brief report which 
fully covers the case may require more time and 
thought in terms of literary construction than a 
long report which might be written rapidly. This 
court takes the position that a judge who is willing 
to read long briefs and sit in trial for long periods 
of time, should be willing to read lengthy presen- 
tence reports if the information is useful. Pro- 
bation officers should be careful to avoid repitition 
and to put in the report only information that is 
necessary and pertinent. The court should not at- 
tempt to say that a presentence report should be 
limited to a certain number of pages, and no 
more. 


Questions and Answers at Open Discussion 
Q.—What is the division of responsibility 
between the probation officer and the United 
States attorney in apprising the court of the de- 
tails of the offense? In some jurisdictions the court 
expects the probation officer to furnish details of 
the offense after a plea of guilty, since the 


United States attorney considers his job completed . 


upon a finding or plea in court. 

A.—lIn such situations I believe the probation 
officer, in general, should assume this responsibil- 
ity except that the United States attorney has the 
right to argue in aggravation just as the defense 
counsel has the right to argue in mitigation. 


Q.—Should the probation officer be asked to 
make a recommendation on the length of a possible 
confinement sentence? 

A.—I am not in favor of the probation officer 
making such a recommendation. This is a judg- 
ment the court must make. 


Q.—Should a presentence report mention al- 
ledged monetary depredations relating to a speci- 
fic offense which are in excess of those mentioned 
in the indictment? 

A.—It is important for judges to know how 
much is involved in order to adjudge the amount 
of restitution. In my opinion a judge may order 
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restitution in excess of the amount of the in- 
dictment. It is the practice of some United States 
attorneys to simplify the indictment, including 
only enough of the offense to obtain a conviction. 
The additional amounts of the violation known to 
the United States attorney and investigating 
agents, and often acknowledged by the defendant, 
should be considered in assessing restitution. 


Q.—What is your opinion on the value of mixed 
sentences? 

A.—I am opposed to mixed sentences. In the first 
place, I do not believe in long sentences. Modern 
penology emphasizes reform rather than retribu- 
tion. The sentence should be no longer than enough 
to reform or deter the offender. I believe an of- 
fender is either eligible for probation or is not 
eligible for probation. However, at a judicial con- 
ference sometime ago, approval was given by the 
majority to a proposal now enacted into law en- 
abling courts to impose a sentence with probation 
to follow on one-count indictments. 

Q.—What position should a probation officer 
take if an offender offers to disclose certain infor- 
mation to the probation officer on condition that 
it not be divulged to the court? 

A.—There is no privity of relationship between 


the probation officer and the client. The probation 
officer’s first obligation is to the court and no 
promises should be made of this nature. The pro- 
bation officer should not mislead the defendant by 
telling him that he will keep the information con- 
fidential. 


Q.—What is the probation officers responsibility 
when an offender who has entered a plea of guilty 
in court later denies his guilt in his conversation 
with the probation officer. 

A.—The probation officer can handle this sit- 
uation by simply calling it to the attention of the 


court. It should be noted in the presentence report. 
However, if the offender waits several months to 
tell the probation officer he is not guilty, this in. 
formation would be of no further interest to the 
court. It would not be necessary to submit a sup. 
plemental report. The probation officer should use 
good judgment in receiving this information. The 
offender will respect the probation officer more if 
he does not show gullability. It is rather common 
for offenders to complain they are not guilty or are 
guilty to a lesser degree than shown in the indict- 
ment. Unless the offender is willing to change his 
plea, the indictment describing the extent of his 
involvement will stand. 


Q.—What is your policy on revocation hear- 
ings? 

A.—In some jurisdictions the courts conduct 
very formal hearings on revocations and in other 
jurisdictions they are very informal. This court 
prefers an informal hearing. A revocation is not 
considered unless it is recommended by the pro- 
bation officer. Inasmuch as probation is an act of 
judicial grace, it should not be necessary to fur- 
nish evidence to the court regarding the violation 
in the same sense as a formal trial. The court can 
come to a conclusion quite quickly without going 
through formal procedures. A judge will not re- 
voke probation unless he is satisfied there are 
grounds. This satisfies the legal requirements. 
There are decisions of record indicating that such 
hearings may be informal. The probation officer, 
as an officer of the court, may speak informally at 
the hearing and need not testify as a witness. In 
this court’s opinion the presence of an attorney is 
not essential in revocation proceedings; however, 
if at the time of the proceeding the offender is 
represented by counsel, the court will honor this 
representation. 


The Federal Probation Act confers an authority commensurate with its 
object. It was designed to provide a period of grace in order to aid the re- 
habilitation of a penitent offender; to take advantage of an opportunity 
for reformation which actual service of the suspended sentence might 
make less probable. . . . It is necessary to individualize each case, to give 
that careful, humane and comprehensive consideration to the particular 
situation of each offender which would be possible only in the exercise of 


a broad discretion. 


—CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES in Burns 


v. United States, 287 U.S. 216 
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The Fable of the Fantastic Delinquents 


By W. ALEXANDER 
Judge, Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, County of Lucas, Toledo, Ohio 


ing, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania’ spark- 

ed a doctrine since adopted by the highest courts 
of nearly 90 percent of our states and the District 
of Columbia.? 

A half century later, the same court restated 
the rule in the following language :* 


le 1905, when juvenile courts were still aborn- 


But since, as pointed out, juvenile courts are not cri- 
minal courts, the constitutional rights granted to per- 
sons accused of crime are not applicable to children 
brought before them. 
A year later, in October 1955, growing opposi- 
tion to this majority rule broke forth in the Dis- 
trict Court of the District of Columbia.* 

In 1956 opponents of the rule rightly or wrongly 
derived aid and comfort from the District court 
of Appeals.® The revolt was climaxed in December 
1958 when District Court Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff set forth some highly noteworthy views 
in the Dickerson case:® 

The constitutional limitations are applicable if the 

final action of the court may result in depriving a per- 

son of his liberty. Whether the enforced incarceration 
may be a jail, penitentiary, reformatory, training school 
or other institution is immaterial. What matters is the 

tential loss of liberty . .. . Necessarily, there- 
ore, this is true of proceedings in the juvenile court. 

Previous constitutional rights cannot be diminished or 

whittled away by the device of changing names of 

tribunals or modifying the nomenclature of legal pro- 
ceedings. 

This ringing declaration seems to assume the 
prevailing popular concept (shared by the vast 
majority of the legal profession) that there is no 
distinction between the constitutional rights of 
children and adults. A late version of this post- 
ulate is found in the remarkable dissent in the 
Holmes’ case: 


due process of law .. . is the heritage of 
every American, regardless of age, . . . 


Do Constitutional Rights of Children 
and Adults Differ? 


So far as can be learned, nobody has had the 
fortitude—or foolhardiness—overtly to challenge 


» Commonwealth v. Fisher, 218 Pa. 48, 62 A. 198. 

Thomas v. U. S., 121 F. 2d, 905 (1941). 

4 In re Holmes, 379 Pa. 599, 109 A 2d, 523. (1954). 

- In re Poff, 185 F. Supp., 224. 

: Shioutakon v D. C., 98 U. S. App. D. C. 371, 236 F. 2d. 666. 

: U. S. v. Dickerson, 168 F. Supp., 899. 
Musmanno J. dissenting in In re Holmes, supra, Note 3. 
Deuteronomy 21, 18-21. 
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this broad general concept, i.e., nobody but the 
characters in the fair city of Fantasia, in the 
State of Elsewhere, U.S. A., where there lived an 
old and respected family named Malarkey. One 
of the boys was named Mark. He and all the other 
children you are about to meet were of juvenile 
court age. When we first meet Markey, he is in ju- 
venile court. He’d been haled there by his irate 
father who, borrowing the language of the oldest 
juvenile code on record,® complained that Markey 
was “a stubborn and rebellious son, who will not 
obey the voice of his father or the voice of his 
mother, and though they chasten him, will not 
hearken unto them.” The specific charge was that 
Markey refused to attend or perform the obliga- 
tions of the church in which he had been baptized 
and confirmed, but on the contrary had aligned 
himself and his younger brother with another 
church of undeniably unorthodox faith. 

Markey admitted the facts. The evidence, ad- 
duced to help the court make disposition, showed 
that for generations untold the Malarkey family 
had been undeviating supporters of the faith of 
their fathers; and had contributed not only money 
but members of their family to the clergy thereof; 
that Markey’s defection therefrom would not only 


destroy his chances of eternal salvation and that — 
of his young brother, but would bring irreparable 


disgrace upon the faithful Malarkey family. 

In defense the boy merely recited what he had 
been studying in school: the First Amendment as 
it relates to religious freedom. The court noted 
decisions upholding the right of every person to 
enter and exit from the faith of his own choice 
whenever he chooses. HELD, Markey’s incorrigi- 
bility did not constitute delinquency because he 
was exercising his constitutional right. “No- 
where does the constitution make any distinction 
between children and adults,” said the learned 
Judge Bulliwinks. “His freedom to choose his own 
religion is the same as that of any adult.” 

“Well, what about his persuading his kid broth- 
er to join that unmentionable church?” inter- 
rupted the father. 

“That, my friend, was within the right of free- 
dom of speech guaranteed by the same First 
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Amendment,” replied the judge. ““No matter how 
disruptive of family life or how galling to par- 
ents, the law may not be used to coerce a child to 
give up his constitutional rights.” 


The Right to Peaceable Assembly 


Next day the news of Markey’s triumph over 
not only his parents but also over the law spread 
through Fantasia’s beautiful new high school like 
news of a coveted football victory. Markey was a 
hero. Excitement was rife. 

_ “Look, Markey, I got another idea,” said a 

buddy, Sig Helennix. “Remember when they 
busted up our frats? Well, weren’t they peaceable 
assemblies like it says in your old First Amend- 
ment? How could they do that to us?” 

“Keep your shirt on,” replied Markey. “Don’t 
you know the papers said the Supreme Court 
held that law was constitutional?” 

“Yea, but did they use the same argument you 
used on Judge Bulliwinks?” 

“Gee, I don’t know.” Then Markey’s face lighted 
up. “Tell you what let’s do. Let’s get the whole 
gang together and cook up something. Have 
Rockie snitch his old man’s book on constitutional 
law.” Rockie was Roscoe Pound Coke. 

“Why don’t we have a big blow-out, ’n invite 
the old sororities too! In somebody’s house where 
the folks are away?” 

“Swell,” exclaimed Markey. “But for Pete’s 
sake keep everything strictly under cover. You 
work it up.” And Sig really went to work on his 
undercover job. 


Unreasonable Search and Seizure 


A few evenings later Lawyer Coke was brows- 
ing among the books in the law library he main- 
tained in his luxurious ranch house. 

“Sarah,” he called to his lovely wife. “Has any- 
body been borrowing books out of here? I can’t 
find the volume on Constitutional Law.” 

“T don’t know,” she returned. “I saw Rockie in 
there the other day. You might ask him. He’s in 
his room.” 

Dad strode down the long hall, knocked on 
Rockie’s closed door, tried to turn the knob to 
walk in. But it was locked. 

“Just a minute,” called Rockie from inside. 
There was a slight sound of rustling and shoving, 
then the door opened. 

“Hi, Dad.” 

“‘What’s the idea of the locked door?” rejoined 
Rockie’s father. 


“I was studying and didn’t want to be disturb. 
ed.” 

“Oh,” said Dad, casting his eyes about the room. 
“Did you by any chance—what’s that big iron box 
on the window seat?” 

‘What you said, Dad. A box.” 

“What’s in it?” 

“Just things.” 

“What things, and why is it padlocked?” 

“Valuables, Dad.” 

‘“‘Let’s have a look.” 

“T wouldn’t, Dad, if I were you.” 

“See here, Son. I know you’re a big boy, but I’m 
still your father. The key please.” 

“Father, I hate to refuse you, but do you have 
a search warrant?” 

“A search warrant? To examine my own minor 
son’s strong box? Have you gone crazy?” 

“Maybe so,” replied the boy respectfully. “But 
I read where Judge Bulliwinks says the con- 
stitution protects children the same as adults; and 
I guess I have a right to be secure against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures under the Fourth 
Amendment.” 

“Hm-m,” muttered the father, eyeing his son 
with mingled pain and respect. “Very well, we'll 
just let Judge Bulliwinks settle this little argu- 
ment. But first I’m going to see what’s in that 
box,” and he got a chisel and broke it open. 

Inside he found his volume on Constitutional 
Law, two bottles of Scotch (stolen from his own 
liquor cabinet) and a book of hot pin-up pictures. 

“Now will you go peaceably with me to the 
judge?” 

“What for, Father? What am I charged with? 

“Why, this is disobedience, incorrigibility, lar- 
ceny, possession of contraband liquor, possession 
of obscene literature and I don’t know what not.” 

“T’ll go, but under protest.” 

When Lawyer Coke told his story to Judge 
Bulliwinks and laid the evidence on his desk, the 
judge looked sadly out the window. 

“Sorry, Ed,” he said thoughtfully, “but I can’t 
even look at this evidence.” 

“Do you really mean that, judge?” The lawyer 
was nonplussed. 

“Afraid I do. You see, several of the things you 
say the boy has done would be crimes if commit- 
ted by an adult. And according to some late deci- 
sions a crime is a crime even if the legislature 
says it’s only delinquency. And being a crime, to 
call the boy to account for it would be a crimi- 
nal prosecution. He could lose his liberty. You 
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really have no evidence against him except these 
exhibits and they were illegally obtained and are 
not admissible.” 

“Ye Gods, Your Honor,” remonstrated lawyer 
Coke. ‘Do you realize what that means? Why, his 
mother would have to have a search warrant to 
look in his dresser drawer to see if he had a clean 
shirt for school.” 

“That, of course,” replied the judge, “is the 
reductio ad absurdum. But it seems to be the mod- 
ern trend of the law.” 


Self-Incrimination 


Dawn was gently breaking over Fantasia one 
Saturday morning a couple of weeks later when 
an anxious mother, peering out of her picture 
window, saw her daughter’s brilliant sports coupe 
turn into their spacious driveway. Another car 
with a round red bubble on top stopped at the 
curb. Going to the door she beheld a policeman 
emerging from the driver’s seat of her daughter’s 
car. He escorted a somewhat unsteady and dis- 
hevelled young lady to the door. 

“Sorry madam,” he said as he doffed his cap. 
“We thought we’d better see that your daughter 
got home safely.” He turned and joined his part- 
ner in the scout car. The mother was too shocked 
even to thank him. 

Mother and daughter confronted each other 
several moments without a word. Finally in a 
wave of indignation the mother found her voice: 

“Winifred Wellstack, where have you been? 
What have you been doing?” 

“Sorry, mother, can’t say.” 

“Do you mean you can’t or won’t say?” 

“Won’t!”’ 

“And just why not?” 

“Fi’th Amendment.” 

Just then the father entered the room. He had 
awakened and had overheard the colloquy. 

“Never mind about the Fifth Amendment. Tell 
your mother where you’ve been until 5 o’clock in 
the morning.” He was stern. 

“Nope. Fi’th Amendment,” persisted Winnie. 

“None of your nonsense. That’s only in court 
cases,” 

“So?” and the girl smiled a little. “What about 
your investigations? You know, Congressional 
committees ’n all that? Anyway, this’ll be a court 
case.”’ 


“Have you lost your mind? What are you talk- 
ing about?” 


“Those upper crust judges say if issa crime for 
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grown-ups to do it then issa crime for kids to do 
it and you can’t change it by calling it juvenile 
delinquency.” 

The father was given pause. “Mother,” he tem- 
porized, “you better take her and clean her up and 
put her to bed. I’ll see the police and the judge first 
thing this morning. I’m going to get to the bottom 
of this.” 

But he found that easier said than done. Later 
he reported to his wife: “The police couldn’t learn 
a darn thing about where she’d been or gotten her 
drinks. When they found her she was driving all 
over the road, hardly knew where she was going. 
Several other cruisers ran across kids who’d been 
drinking. Made some arrests. But none of ’em 
would talk. They all ‘took the Fifth.’ ” 

“Did you see Judge Bulliwinks?” inquired his 
wife. 

“Yes. He said he’d look into it. He got a wallop 
when I told him how she referred to those ‘upper 
crust’ judges. But he said she might have some- 
thing there after all. There’s some recent decisions 
which indicate children have the same rights as 
adults. Darndest thing I ever heard of. Did you 
learn anything today?” 

“Not a thing,” replied Mrs. Wellstack. Winnie’s 
been pretty sick all day. Still is. But she won’t say 
a word about last night. I believe something’s up. 
I just don’t understand it at all.” 


The Right to Counsel 


A couple of Monday mornings later, when Fan- 
tasia’s fabulous high school convened, all that 
convened was the faculty. No students. A few 
selected telephone calls quickly established that © 
there wouldn’t be any students: the students were 
on strike. It seems that on the previous Friday 
evening what had started as a secret protest meet- 
ing against the banning of fraternities had devel- 
oped into a wild party and a wild-cat strike for 
complete liberty. 

Soon Markey Malarkey, Rockie Coke, Sig Helen- 
nix, Winnie Wellstack and a dozen other ring- 
leaders were under arrest for truancy. They spent 
a night or two in detention, their parents vainly 
hoping a little time under lock and key would 
break their spirit. And not one parent would lift 
a finger to furnish counsel for their defense. 

At the hearing all the students admitted their 
truancy but with one voice maintained the school 
law was unconstitutional because it deprived them 
of their liberty without due process of law. Rockie 
Coke eloquently contended that as they had broken 
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@ law and were subject to further loss of liberty, 


this was a criminal prosecution and they were 
entitled to counsel under the Sixth Amendment. 

“Naturally, I would like to have my own father,” 
he said, “but he can’t see our point of view. So I 
ask the court to appoint somebody who would be 
sympathetic to our side.” 

“Certainly you are welcome to have counsel 
whether this be a criminal prosecution, as you con- 
tend, or a mere hearing in juvenile delinquency,” 
replied Judge Bulliwinks. “Unfortunately, this 
court has never been blessed with funds to employ 
counsel.” 

“Your Honor, I‘ll be glad to take the cases for 
free,” boomed a voice from the audience. It was 
the celebrated trial lawyer, Mortimer Marwhopple, 
noted for his brilliant defense of unpopular people 
and forlorn causes. 

“Consider yourself appointed,” replied the 
judge. 

“If Your Honor please,” came another voice, 
that of Rockie Coke’s father. “As the juvenile 
court does not have the services of a prosecuting 
or district attorney in delinquency cases, I would 
like to volunteer my services as a friend of the 
court.” 

“Accepted with thanks,” replied the judge. “This 
constitutional rights business has gone far enough 
—in fact too far—and so that these young gentle- 
men and ladies (and incidentally this court) may 
learn from our court of last resort whether their 
astonishing contention has any merit, I shall find 
the children delinquent, and defer disposition to 
afford Mr. Marwhopple opportunity to appeal.” 

In due course appeals were perfected and the 
cases were docketed in the Supreme Court of the 
State of Elsewhere. When they came on for oral 
argument, a huge crowd of students was present 
to cheer their champions. Lawyer Marwhopple 
opened for the appellants: 


May Children Be Held Delinquent for Exercising 
Constitutional Rights? 


“Your Honors,” he boomed, “the appellants’ 
fate hangs on a single, broad proposition. It is 
simply that children are entitled to the same con- 
stiutional rights as adults. The question is not 
whether they should enjoy them, but do they? If 
they do, not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s 
men can take these rights away.” 

“Nor will it avail,” cried the advocate, waxing 


_* U.S. v Dickerson, supra, Note 6. 
1° Supra, Note 6. 


eloquent, “to cry a thousand alarms. ‘To allow 
them equal rights,’ it may be said, ‘would inter. 
fere with their religious upbringing.’ So it might, 
indeed! And is that good reason to overrule the 
Constitution and deny them freedom of religion? 
‘It would interfere with parental discipline,’ cries 
another alarmist. ‘Parents would be excluded from 
the private lives of their children; they wouldn't 
dare inquire where their children had been, or 
with whom, or what they had been doing.’ True, 
but important as parental discipline is, it must 
give way before a constitutional right. Adults 
have a freedom, a right not to be compelled to go to 
school. The First Amendment says in black and 
white that Congress may not abridge our free- 
doms of religion, speech or press, or our right to 
assemble peaceably. Nowhere does it limit these 
rights to adults. If Congress may not limit them, 
by what right may a court? 

“A very late authority, the Dickerson case,* 
makes it clear once and for all that it matters not 
what we call it; if the outcome may be deprivation 
of the liberty of the person, the constitutional 
guarantees apply. And it makes no difference 
whether the enforced incarceration may be in a 
jail, or other institution. Your Honors, why does 
not that embrace sending a child to an institution 
like Fantasia’s high school? 

“And that, Your Honors, is just what happened 
to all these spirited young appellants. They were 
sent to that school without their consent. There 
is no pretense that they were consulted. “Twould 
have made no difference. There is a statute in this 
great state of Elsewhere that specifically requires 
every child of compulsory school age to attend 
school in accordance with the rules of the Board 
of Education. Disobedience of that law would lead 
straight to further loss of liberty. Liberty, Your 
Honors, liberty is the touchstone! It is liberty they 
lose if they go to school! It is liberty they lose if 
they don’t go to school! And where is there the 
slightest pretense of due process of law? Let me 
quote briefly from the opinion in the Dickerson 
case :7° 

American and English jurisprudence is distinguished 
by its emphasis on personal freedom. Under this system 
of law, no person may be deprived of his liberty without 
due process of law. This basic principal dates back to the 

Magna Charta. In addition, the Constitution of the 

United States expressly surrounds every person with 

certain affirmative, specific safeguards against depriva- 

tion of liberty. This protection is not limited to criminal 
proceedings or to cases in a criminal court. It is present 


in any proceeding and in any tribunal if the liberty of 
the individual is involved. (Emphasis supplied.) 


“Your Honors, are we going to hold these child- 
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ren delinquent for exercising their constitutional 
rights?” 

As Lawyer Marwhopple took his seat the stu- 
dents gave vent to a thunderous football cheer. 
But there was subdued silence when Lawyer Coke 
rose to address the Court: 


Child Not Permitted Many of the Freedoms 
Extended to Adults 


“Your Honors,” he began, “I am most grateful 
to my distinguished adversary for quoting Judge 
Holtzoff’s inspiring passage about liberty. It is 
quite moving. It moves me to quote another pass- 
age on the same subject from an opinion in an 
even more recent case decided June 9, 1959 by an- 
other great judge of the District of Columbia, to 
wit, Honorable E. Barrett Prettyman, Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals, Worthy v. Herter :"* 

For the maintenance and preservation of liberty, in- 
dividual rights must be restricted for various reasons 
from time to time .. . . Liberty itself is in- 
herently a restricted thing . . . . Everybody’s lib- 
erty is restricted by prohibitions against driving reck- 
lessly, spreading disease, and leaving hidden dangers on 
om” a and so the whole community is free to enjoy 

th ... . A man who asserts his own unin- 
hibited freedom to go where he pleases is a menace and 
is quickly put in his place. He may not park where he 
pleases, or drink where he pleases, or spit where he 
pleases . . . . He cannot come into my house with- 
out my permission, or enter a ball park without a ticket 
of admission from the management, or cross a public 
street downtown between crosswalks. 

“Your Honors,” continued the lawyer, “how 
singularly true this is of the rights of children! 
There spring to mind a dozen instances in which 
an infant, just because he is a child, is deprived of 
common adult freedoms, and in which he does not 
enjoy equal protection of the law. A child may not 
drive a car until he is 16; he may not marry with- 
out parental consent; he may not stay out after 
curfew ; he may not vote; he may not make a will; 
he may not acquire a separate domicile; he may 
not incorporate a company; he may not convey by 
deed ; he may not sit as a juror; he may not enlist 


Without consent; he may not enter a saloon; he 


11270 F. 2d, 905. 
Prk v. U. Ss. No. 14425, U. S. Court of Appeals, District of Columbia 


pig In the Matter of McDonald, Municipal Court of Appeals for D. C. 
0. 2255. 
4 See title 18, U. S. C., Chap. 408, “Juvenile Court,” Sec. 5082, 
“Proceeding Against Juvenile Delinquent”: “A juvenile alleged to have 
committed one or more acts in violation of a law of the United States 
+++ shall be proceeded against by information and no criminal pro- 
‘ecution shall be instituted for the alleged violation.” 
See also: District of Columbia Code, Title 11, Sec. 915: “No adjudica- 
upon the status of any child in the jurisdiction of the court shall 
%perate to impose any of the civil disabilities ordinarily imposed by con- 
viction, nor shall any child be deemed a criminal by reason of such 
adjudication, nor shall such adjudication be deemed a conviction of a 
crime, nor shall any child be charged with or convicted of a crime in 
| ae as provided in Sec. 11-914” (providing for waiver to 


cou 
U.S. v. Dickerson, No. 14959, — F. 2d, —. 


may not make a binding contract; he may not 
peaceably assemble in a school fraternity; he is 
not free until 18 to remain out of school. Let’s face 
it: he simply does not have the same constitutional 
rights as an adult! ; 
“The revolt against the majority rule, climax 

by the cases cited by my learned adversary, ap- 
pears to have been mainly an effort to secure to 
children in juvenile court the same rights they 
would enjoy as adults in criminal court. Despite 
their broad language, none was intended to adjud- 


-icate the rights of juveniles outside of court. 


“In any event their weight has been impaired 
by later decisions. On June 25, 1959, in Pee v. 
U. S.12 Chief Judge Prettyman (author of the 
opinion in the Worthy case, supra) briefly ex- 
pounds juvenile court philosophy, and following a 
lucid recital of the court’s legal procedures, holds: 

The foregoing proceedings are not criminal cases. The 

constitutional safeguards vouchsafed a juvenile in such 

tages are determined from the requirements of 
jue gm and fair treatment (citing Shioutakon) and 
not by the direct application of the clauses of the con- 
stitution which in terms apply to criminal cases. So far 
as we can ascertain, with few exceptions in a multitude 
of cases, this has been the ruling of the courts. By the 
same token the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure do 
not apply to these proceedings. 

“Still more recently, on August 6, 1959, the 
District Municipal Court of Appeals in the 
McDonald case'® by Chief Judge Rover cited the 
Pee case, and called attention to the fact that: 

The appellate courts of this jurisdiction have with com- 

plete approbation upheld the underlying philosophy of 

the (Juvenile Court) Act and adhered to the rule that 
the proceeding is not a criminal action. 
It answered the animadversions of some of the 
dissenters with these words: 
Thus, the 1938 Juvenile Court Act!4 did not simply 
criminal 


provide for the same kind of a trial as its 
predecessor did under a new lable, 


and held that: 


the constitutional rights granted to persons accused of 
crime are not availa to minors in a juvenile proceed- 
ing. 


“And last of all, on September 30, 1959, the 
Dickerson case, the one that announced the cri- 
terion of potential deprivation of liberty, was 
reversed by the U. S. Court of Appeals.’5 The 
District Court had applied the double jeopardy 
rule of criminal law to proceedings transferred 
from juvenile court. In the reversing opinion by 
Judge Bastian, concurred in by Judges Miller and 
Bazelon, we read: 


The District Court relied on some early state cases... . 
But those cases throw little light on the issue before us. 
They are traditional criminal proceedings, which are es- 
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sentially accusatory, ad and punitive. Conse- 
quently, they involve considerations which are not 
relevant to the noncriminal parens patriae proceedings 
of the Juvenile Court. 


“And on this thesis, Your Honors, we rest our 
case.” 
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Thus endeth the tale of Fantasia 
And the youngsters whose antics amaze ya! 
But it’s not just the boys 
Whose brash conduct annoys; 
Those judicial disputes fairly daze ya! 


The Challenge of Alcoholism 


By MARTY MANN 
Executive Director, National Council on Alcoholism 


HEN THE National Council on Alcohol- 
\ \ ism began its work in 1944, some of the 
earliest friends we had came from the gen- 
eral field of correction. I always knew when I went 
into a community that one or two judges would be 
involved. Very often the head of the department of 
corrections was interested. Most particularly, peo- 
ple in the parole and probation services welcomed 
NCA’s program. As a result, a good deal has been 
done in this area about alcoholism. Yet, when 
those of us working in this field look at what still 
needs to be done it seems as if we had barely 
scratched the surface. 


Alcoholism Long Mistaken as Sign of Badness 


A major reason for this lies in the fact that hu- 
manity made a fundamental mistake a long while 
ago. Alcoholism for hundreds of years has been 
regarded, not as an illness or the disease which it 
is, but as a sign of badness. Its symptoms were 
looked upon not as deviant behavior due to an un- 
derlying illness, but as the deliberate behavior of 
a deviant person, somebody who is different from 
the rest of us, somebody who flouts the law. We 
thought of this condition as being self-inflicted, 
deliberately pursued, and held to stubbornly re- 
gardless of the damage it was doing to everyone 
else and even to the person himself. In short, we 
have thought of alcoholism for hundreds of years 
as strictly a moral and ethical problem. And be- 
cause we thought of it in this way, there have been 
only two bodies that we felt could do anything 
about it. One was the Church, since it deals with 
morals and ethics and attempts to make them 
apply to everyday behavior. And the other was the 
Law, because it deals with people who break our 
mores, who flout our social customs, who will not 
follow the social patterns of order and discipline. 


For hundreds of years, then, the problem of alco- 
holsim was considered to belong to the Church 
and/or the Law. No one else felt it was their busi- 
ness, or that they could do anything about it in any 
case. It was hoped that the Church, the clergymen 
and priests, could reason with these people and 
could bring about a spiritual change that would 
turn them into law-abiding citizens, that would 
stop them from doing the damage they had been 
doing to us and to themselves. And if this did 
not work then it was thought the Law had to take 
its course. We had to punish them, we had to put 
them in a safe place where presumably they would 
learn better. 

Now these are not the two ways in which we 
deal with illness or disease. These are not the two 
social bodies that take care of this kind of prob- 
lem. Certainly the Church is interested in illness 
and is called in frequently to comfort and even to 
heal. But the Law is not usually involved. People 
who suffer from a disease, and because of that 
behave in certain ways, are not normally arrested 
and put in jail. They are rather placed in hospitals 
or mental institutions—not in jails or prisons. Our 
laws, however, follow the belief we have held up 
until very recently, and so according to our laws 
this is all we can do in many cases with a victim of 
alcoholism whose behavior becomes visible, ob- 
vious, and damaging. Someday, I believe that un- 
derstanding of alcoholism as a treatable disease 
will become widespread enough so that our laws 
will be changed; so that we will not treat these 
people any differently than we treat someone who 
is suffering from cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, 
heart disease, or mental illness. 


Alcoholism Is a Disease 


Incidentally, only a hundred years ago we began 
for the first time to treat the mentally ill in hosp!- 
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tals instead of through law-enforcement meas- 
ures. Until that time people with mental or emo- 
tional disorders were regarded as breakers of the 
law, and went through the same process of law 
that alcoholics in the main still do today. We 
learned better. We began to learn better as early 
as 1830, and we established mental hospitals for 
the treatment of these sick people. We no longer 
punish them, we no longer place them in a cor- 
rectional institution to correct their ways, be- 
cause we have recognized that this goes beyond 
correction ; that this requires expert treatment by 
people trained in treating illness. I submit to you 
that we have been very slow in doing the same 
thing with alcoholism. But this is what we are 
going to have to do. 

Alcoholism is a disease, and incidentally, al- 
though it was late as 1950, it was so officially 
designated by the American Medical Association 
in that year. Let me read you a recently published 
definition of alcoholism: 

A chronic disease, or disorder of behavior, charac- 
terized by the repeated drinking of alcoholic beverages 
to an extent that exceeds customary dietary use or 
ordinary compliance with the social drinking customs 
of the community, and that interferes with the 
drinker’s health, interpersonal relations or economic 
functioning. 

Note that alcoholism is first “a chronic disease” 
and second ‘fa disorder of behavior.” It is pre- 
cisely because alcoholism is a disorder of behavior 
that all the symptoms of alcoholism, or the bulk 
of them that we can recognize, are behavior symp- 
toms. This is why we have mistaken this problem 
for a problem that can and should be dealt with by 
the Law, and have further mistaken it for some- 
thing that can be handled by “correction.” We 
have believed this behavior was willful and 
therefore that this person could be punished into 
good behavior, or argued into good behavior, or 
led forcibly by the hand into good behavior. All 
of this might be true if the problem were merely 
bad behavior. But when we recognize that this 
behavior emanates from a disease, we have to 
change our thinking, for we know that disease is 
something over which the victim has no control: 
sick people cannot help having the symptoms 
that go with a particular disease. A tubercular 
patient, after reaching a certain stage of tuber- 
culosis, can no longer control coughing or hemor- 
thaging. It is a symptom of the disease of tuber- 
culosis when it has reached that stage; and 
arguing with him about it, teaching him to know 


1 Mark Keller and John R. Seeley, The Alcohol Language. Brookside 
Monograph No. 2, University of Toronto Press, 1958, p. 19. 


better, telling him this is incorrect and that we 
will put him away somewhere until he learns how 
to do it better is not going to stop it. He has got to 
have the proper treatment for that particular con- 
dition before he will stop hemorrhaging and start 
recovering. This is equally true for someone with 
alcoholism. We cannot just tell them to stop drink- 
ing, we cannot argue them into stopping drinking, 
we cannot force them to stop drinking. Tempor- 
arily we can, by incarcerating them where they 
cannot get it. But when that comes to and end and 
they are once again released, they are free to get 
it, for remember that drinking is an accepted 
social custom in this country. Liquor can be 
bought in most cities very easily, so what they are 
doing in getting a drink is not breaking the law. 
When we release them and make it possible for 
them to get alcohol again, the nature of their 
disease is such that they cannot help but get it. 


Loss of Control Over Drinking 


The definition called alcoholism “a chronic 
disease.” There is another way of describing it: 
alcoholism is characterized by loss of control over 
drinking. This means the individual with alcohol- 
ism has lost the power of choice over whether he 
will drink, when he will drink, where he will drink, 
or how much he will drink. He has lost control. 
This is what alcoholism is—loss of control over 
drinking. This is why simply arresting alcoholics 
and putting them in jail or prison, is by itself not 
going to do one single thing about their alcoholism. 
It will keep them out of trouble temporarily. It 
will temporarily keep them out of the hair of their 


particular community and the people in that com- > 


munity who are bothered by their behavior. But it 
will not do anything about the seat of the trouble 
which is their disease of alcoholism—the fact that 
they have lost control over drinking. 

One thing we have learned is that no alcoholic 
can safely touch alcohol in any form, ever. This 
means that the individual with alcoholism must 
learn to live without drinking. Now just pick any- 
body—regardless of whether they have broken 
the law and gotten into jail or prison. For anybody 
at all this is quite a difficult situation. Remember 
again that we are a drinking society. There is in- 
deed a percentage of our adult population who do 
not drink by choice, from: religious conviction or 
for other reasons, but some two-thirds of our 
adult population do drink: 70 to 75 million Ameri- 
cans. It is, therefore, a widespread and widely 


accepted social custom. The person who is released 
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from jail or prison goes back into a society, most 
of whose members drink. Likewise the person 
with alcoholism who tries to stop drinking al- 
together finds that he or she must live in a society, 
most of whose members drink. They cannot avoid 
seeing the ads for various types of liquor. They 
cannot avoid, if they walk down the street, seeing 
the signs for bars. They cannot even avoid if they 
go into a hotel somewhere seeing a sign, Cocktail 
Lounge or Bar. They have got to learn to live in 
the middle of all this and yet not drink themselves. 
And these are people who have lost control in this 
area. Do you think they can do this by a simple act 
of will? If their will could work on this, they 
wouldn’t be alcoholics. The nature of alcoholism is 
loss of control, which means there is no will power 
in this area. It just does not work. _ | 
Incidentally, this is far from meaning that alco- 
holics have no will power in other areas. Quite 
frankly, I think they have more than the usual 
complement. There are very few nonalcoholics I 
know that would get up and go to work in the 
morning if they had the kind of a hangover an al- 
coholic has. They would be too sick. They would 
stay home. But the alcoholic is so fearful that 
someone will find out, that by an effort of will that 
is almost superhuman he will get up, shave, get 
dressed, and appear at his job. I said at his job. 


Most Alcoholics Are Not From Skid Row 


You know, an awful lot of people thought for a 
very long time that the word alcoholic was synony- 
mous with “skid row bum” or homeless man, and 
that this man had no job. It was thought this was 
the total alcoholic problem, that these were the 
drunks, that this was the group we had to deal 
with. And it was well recognized that this group 
was pretty difficult to deal with. They were not 
stable in any sense of the word; they had no per- 
manent home, they had no family, they had no 
particular trade, they had no work, they drifted 
from place to place around the country, and they 
did not seem to care how they lived. They were 
social misfits. These were the alcoholics, we 
thought. Well, we have learned better. We know, 
for instance, from a University of Chicago study 
that the largest figure ever suggested for the total 
skid row and homeless population of the whole 
United States is 500,000. 

Although professional people must know this, 
they have not alway related it to alcoholism. The 
Commissioner of Ohio’s Division. of Correction, 
for instance, was quoted in the Milwaukee Journal 
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of June 4, 1959, as stating: “There are 500,000 
drunks who each year clutter up the ‘tanks’ of 
our local jails.” I do not think the Commissioner 
was suggesting that the total skid row and home- 
less population of the United States were all in 
Ohio. In fact, I know many people from other 
states who would dispute that strongly! But even 
if he was referring to the entire country, the 
statement needs clarification. The point is that 
those “500,000 drunks who clutter up the drunk 
tanks” are not all from skid row, are not all home- 
less men. Apparently there are only 500,000 such 
people in the whole country, and we are beginning 
to learn much more about this group. Studies made 
by the Salvation Army and the Volunteers of 
America, the two major groups working with these 
men, indicate that only between 10 and 30 percent 
of their clients have alcoholism. Taking the highest 
figure of 30 percent gives us 150,000 alcoholics. 
So this stereotype of the total problem, the skid 
row or homeless alcoholic, would seem to total 
at most 150,000 in number. But the Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, the only scientific 
journal in this field, has told us that in 1956 there 
were 5,015,000 alcoholics in the United States. 
Over 5 million people of whom only 150,000 fitted 
the stereotype picture that all of us for all of our 
lives have accepted as the total alcoholic problem. 
One hundred fifty thousand is 3 percent of 5 mil- 
lion. Therefore, 97 percent of the victims of alco- 
holism in the United States do not fit the stereo- 
type. On the contrary, they are average citizens 
like you and me; they do not look any different, 
they frequently manage to keep up a splendid fa- 
cade, they are working, they are living at home, 
they have families. But among this group, on oc- 
casion and sometimes frequently as alcoholism 
progresses—for it is a progressive disease—they 
fall afoul of the law. 

In the course of alcoholism’s progression its 
victims begin to lose this normal status. Their 
facade begins to crack. It usually takes 10 to 15 
years of drinking before this happens, so that it 
rarely becomes obvious before the individual has 
reached his early or mid-30’s, although his alco- 
holism has been growing increasingly visible for 
a long while before then. But it has been visible 
only to those close to them, visible first to their 
families, and then to their friends, and finally to 
their fellow workers and employers. The first ob- 
vious happening is usually financial difficulties and 
job changes. They begin to move from job to job. 
At this same time they frequently begin to get in 
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trouble with the law. They are picked up drunk. 
They spend the night in jail. Perhaps the first few 
times they are released and taken home, but 
eventually they are sentenced and they spend a 
longer time in jail. And finally the family has had 
enough and they pull out and the alcoholic is on his 
own. Perhaps his job drifting becomes geographi- 
cal and he moves from area to area trying to get 
reinstated at the level in which he once was. And 
meanwhile he is having more and more trouble 
with the law and he is spending more and more 
time in jail. But this man is not the same as the 
group that make up our skid row and our homeless 
population. This man had a background of ac- 
complishment ; he got somewhere, he was married, 
he had a family, he had a regular job, he had a 
place in the community, he was a valuable citizen 
until his ilmess began to strip him of his ability to 
function as a normal human being. 


Outlook Is By No Means Hopeless 


This is the kind of person who makes up a great 
proportion of the 85 to 90 percent that Mrs. Bedell 
spoke of who are in jail because of drinking. And 
this person we can rehabilitate because he was 
habilitated in the first place. There is something he 
can go back to. This person will respond to treat- 
ment. This person can learn to live without alco- 
hol if he has the proper counseling and encourage- 
ment. This person is deserving of our sympathy 
and our help, not of our condemnation. This per- 
son is not hopeless. 

Incidentally, today we have 120 out-patient alco- 
holism clinics throughout the United States and 
the average rate of recovery in all of them is above 
60 percent. This is not hopeless; it is a higher re- 
covery rate than we have for cancer, a higher rate 
than we had for tuberculosis for many years. This 
isa high rate of recovery from any serious illness. 
In some of our community clinics used by business 
and industry, where employees of long standing 
are sent to the clinic by their own company, the 
recovery rate is much higher—it is from 80 
to 90 percent—because these men have not yet 
lost their status. They have not lost their jobs, or 
their families, or their friends, and their motiva- 
tion to do something about not losing them is very 
high. The motivation of the man who has lost 
everything, or who even though he may still have 
a family and a home, is spending more and more 
time in the toils of the law, does not appear to be 
80 great, but it is if you can reach him, because 
no alcoholic wants to be that way. Do you know 


why? Alcoholism is the most painful disease 
known to man. It hurts in every department of the 
sufferer’s life—physically, mentally, emotionally, 
socially and at work, and of course, financially. 

It hurts physically because the alcoholic almost 
never feels well. He always feels sick. Alcoholics 
drink in the morning to try to feel well enough to 
get up; well enough to shave or wash their faces, 
well enough to put their clothes on and to walk 
down stairs and across. the street. And all too 
often it does not work. The full-blown alcoholic 
must have alcohol in his system to feel even mod- 
erately well. Even so, every morning, if they are 
daily drinkers, they are feeling violently and 
miserably sick, physically sick. 

It hurts emotionally because it is not possible to 
stay drunk 24 hours a day. The human body will 
not take it. And alcoholics are human beings, with 
feelings, even as you and I have. Here is what 
happens. You pass out or you go to sleep and when 
you wake up the effect has worn off and you can 
think, and you can see clearly, and you know what 
is happening to you. You cannot do anything 
about it, but you know what has happened. Also, 
you know what it is doing to the people you love 
and who love you, and it hurts. 

It hurts mentally during any and all periods of 
sobriety. Alcoholics as a group have been shown 
to have relatively high IQ’s. As a rule, therefore, 
they are pretty intelligent human beings, and in 
those sober moments which they must have be- 
tween bouts, they are fully aware of what is 
happening to their lives; to their future, to their 
career, to the people they love, to everything. And 


they struggle to analyze why: why is it they are — 


like this, why can they not drink like everybody 
else? They do not know why. 


Society Is at Fault 


This is not their fault. It is ours: society’s fault. 
We have not taught our children, or our young 
people, or our college students, or our adult pop- 
ulation which includes alcoholics, what alcoholism 
is. We have not taught them that it is not a 
deliberate thing. We have not taught them that 
alcoholism means loss of control and therefore 
alcoholics are not to blame for their condition 
since they are the victims of a compulsion much 
bigger and stronger than they are. We have not 
explained that all of the alcoholics’ efforts of will, 
and all of their determination, and all of their pro- 
mises were useless from the first. We have not 
taught that no alcoholic can touch alcohol in any 
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form. Because they do not know this, most alcohol- 
ics are constantly trying to drink like the other 
guy, to cut down, to have only one or two. Like 
the public, the alcoholic is ignorant of all this, 
not knowing any of it. It is very important to 
recognize that very few alcoholics know anything 
about alcoholism. They do not know any more than 
the rest of us do. They were not taught any dif- 
ferently than anyone else. They are members of 
the public too. They grew up in the same homes, 
they went to the same schools, and they hold the 
same kinds of jobs as everyone else. As part of the 
public they hold the same misconceptions and they 
are just as ignorant on this subject as the rest of 
the public. So what do they think when they see 
this thing happening to them? They think, “I’m 
crazy, I’m absolutely stark staring mad. No I can’t 
think that, I don’t dare to or I’ll jump out the 
window or slit my throat-—give me another drink 
and I'll stop thinking it.” 

You scratch almost any alcoholic and under- 
neath you will find a terror, a paralyzing fear that 

‘he is hopelessly insane—that’s what the alcoholic 
thinks. And he does not know much about insanity 
either, except that it is utterly terrifying. Again, 
he is a part of the public, and they are just begin- 
ning to learn a little about mental illness and its 
treatment. 

Of course alcoholism hurts socially, because 
the social groups in which the alcoholic once moved 
do not want him around anymore. He is a nui- 
sance, he makes trouble. He is not asked anywhere 
and people will not come to his home and pretty 
soon he does not have a home and he does not have 
friends and he is cut off from communication with 
his own kind. This hurts—to be an outcast, to be 
ostracized, to be unwanted—and this is the life of 
an active alcoholic. 

It hurts careerwise because the alcoholic cannot 
work. For a long while prior to his being unable to 
work at all, he is working halfway. The alcoholic 
in the middle stage of his disease has been called 
the half-man. He is there in body but not in mind. 
His judgment is not good. His coordination is not 
good. He is doing a very poor job. And so career- 
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wise it hurts because he slips down the economic 
scale. Or if he is an unskilled laborer, he cannot 
even get those kinds of jobs anymore. Naturally 
that makes it hurt financially. There is not any 
department of life in which it does not hurt a- 
cutely to be an active alcoholic. And this is why I 
say that alcoholics will respond, if you can get 
them to see they are victims of a disease over 
which they have no control but that they can be 
helped if they will accept help. 

The first great proof we had of this was in the 
birth and growth of Alcoholics Anonymous. It 
has spread throughout the country and very early 
in the game people running jails and prisons and 
penitentiaries invited AA groups in. There has 
been a very fine record of the participation of AA 
in helping prisoners, parolees, and probationers. 
And this has shown us, if we doubt, that we can 
help these people. But we need much more.We need 
professional help too. We need psychiatric help. 
We need social work help. We need all kinds of 
psychological help, and it should be given to the 
people who get in the toils of the law right at the 
beginning. This is going to save money. 

I would like to close with some figures recently 
given to us by John R. MacCallum, Rehabilita- 
tion Director at the Onondaga County Peniten- 
tiary, where they are conducting a most construc- 
tive and progressive program which has been 
described by Mr. MacCallum in a recent article.” 

One alcoholic had a 6-month sentence. The cost 
in prison was $5 per day. That is $150 per month. 
The welfare cost to maintain that alcoholic’s family 
was $210 per month. That is $360 per month. For 
6 months that equaled $2,160 for one alcoholic for 
one 6-month sentence. This does not include the 
costs of arrest, the court costs, and any of the pre- 
liminary costs before he entered the penitentiary. 
So figure for yourself what would be left over for 
better equipment, more staff, higher salaries for 
the staff, more professional people—left over to 
enable us to do a proper job in correction if we 
stop this financial waste. We can begin to stop it 
now if those in this field will learn something 
about alcoholism, because while we do not know all 
the answers, we have some very effective tools and 
they work. 


It is true that no one can predict whether one person or 
another will become an alcoholic. But a well-balanced, ma- 
ture personality is a good form of insurance against that 


risk. 


—RAYMOND G. MCCARTHY 
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travel and living in another culture is that 
thereby one is better able to understand the 
patterns of one’s own social group. A summer 
spent in England visiting schools, clinics, courts, 
and juvenile homes afforded the writer that ex- 
perience. 

The purpose of this article is to list the im- 
pressions of the social factors which seemed most 
closely associated with the lower rate of delin- 
quency in the United Kingdom than in the re- 
ported rate in the United States. There is nothing 
new in this observation, for it has frequently been 
made in the past. However, calling attention re- 
peatedly to those social factors and devices which 
enable the youth of a culture to make a satis- 
factory nondelinquent adjustment, helps in a small 
way to stimulate positive efforts of parents and 
youth workers to reduce delinquency. 

There are many statements in the literature 
attesting to the fact that, in a general fashion, 
the English-reared child is more conforming, has 
better manners, and has better school adjustment 
than his American counterpart. The scope of this 
discussion does not lend itself to listing all avail- 
able statistics or comment on their reliability. 
However, the facts of the situation are partially 
revealed, for example, by the report of the Eng- 
lish Bureau of Police that 1 out of every 50 child- 
ren, age 14, were “known to the police” in 1956. 
This figure can be compared with a common sta- 
tistic used in the United States that 1 out of every 
18 children, age 10 to 17, were “known to the 
police,”? in the same year. 

The Teddy Boys of London are an accurate im- 
itation of the American rebellious adolescent, with 
revolt showing in dress and speech, with indolence 
in one phase, and violent destructive outbursts in 
another. The sudden outburst of spontaneous and 
ugly racial violence as seen in Nottingham during 
the winter of 1959 also indicates that delinquent 
problems of youth are not unknown in the United 
Kingdom. 

Perhaps the chief difference in the delinquency 
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pattern between the two countries is more of 
degree than of kind. 

In general terms, though, we can say that as- 
sociated with the low rate of delinquency in Eng- 
land are many positive culture factors, some of 
which will be summarized. 


Factors Associated With Lower 
Delinquency Rates 


Greater Sense of Security.—It is assumed that 
feelings of insecurity have a high correlation with 
the breakdown of social controls that lead to de- 
linquency. Any efforts that increase the feelings 
of psychological security, therefore, would lead to 
social controls of youth. 

On this point, the United Kingdom would rate 
a higher degree of achievement than the United 
States. This greater feeling of security is not 
alone related to the organization of the so-called 
“welfare state,” but to other, more subtle cultural 
experiences which help youth get a sense of per- 
sonal worth, a place in society, and purpose. 

Economic deprivation, as is well known, is not 
the sole cause of delinquency, but certainly a con- 
tributing factor. In some ways, there is greater 
economic security among the English families. 
For example, the parents of English youth are 


told their citizenship guarantees them against the - 


five great risks of social living, i.e. unemployment, 
housing, health, old age, and retirement. 

The English parent can thus say about family 
security, ‘““There are many family men who, like 
me, feel that the knowledge that never again will 
I be faced with the paralyzing fear of a crippling 
doctor’s bill, that if the worst comes to the worst, 
the state will see to it that my children have a 
home over their heads, and clothes on their backs, 
and food in their bellies, liberates me to take risks 
which I could never have contemplated other- 
wise.””? 

Thus, some students of delinquency can say that 
the removal of the great risks of social living 
helps keep English family tension lower, lightens 
parental anxiety, reduces the divorce rate, so that 
the youth are more efficiently nurtured in home 
and community. 


Although much could be made for the valuable 
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contribution of material security in the homes for 
the lower delinquency rates and less alcoholism, 
we believe this point of view is not completely 
valid. Economic security does not guarantee deep- 
er psychological security. The rate of suicides 
among the economically secure class is a bit of 
evidence to demonstrate this truth. Youth has 
other needs than material ones. 

In addition to economic security, the English 
child is surrounded by experiences which have a 
positive influence toward developing a sense of 
psychological purpose and security. Some of the 
factors contributing to psychological security are 
as follows: 

Influence of Tradition.—An older culture always 
has an advantage over a newer culture in trans- 
mitting to the youth a sense of destiny and pur- 
pose. (Each society has a knack of forgetting past 
failures and errors, and only recording historical 
achievements.) The youth of a mature culture can 
more readily accept a feeling of responsibility and 
a sense of being a valued carrier of an important 
tradition, surrounded as they are by many monu- 
ments of leaders, historical events, and cultural 
achievements. The youth of younger nations have 
less of these object lessons. 

Also, in an older traditional society, the strength 
of the statement, “but it isn’t done,” carries over 
a nonverbal traditional force of great strength 
which results in better control of the actions of a 
younger generation. 

Pace of Life-—People in a hurry are more likely 
to have accidents. Families in a hurry to do all the 
things they believe are necessary to be proper 
middle-class folk, are more likely to have social 
“accidents.” These pressured parents overlook 
attention to significant needs of their children and 
thus contribute to a delinquency pattern. England 
has a vastly slower pace of life than America. The 
30 horse-power automobile is much more common 
in England then Detroit’s 300 horse-power pro- 
duct. 

A game of cricket can be played for 7 hours, 
with time out for tea, and no one of the audience is 
bored. There are no shouts of “kill the umpire” 
or boos for a bad play. The whole spectacle of a 
game of cricket is an object lesson to youth show- 
ing how to play for the sake of the game and the 
skill. Who won is important, of course, but it is 
bad manners to emphasize this point. High value 
is placed on persistence, courtesy to your com- 
petitor, and emotional and physical control. Our 
typical American teenager would be bored, if not 
irritated, by the whole spectacle. _ 
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Respect for Authority.—As it simply is “not 
done” to boo the umpire, neither is it considered 
proper to defy authority to the extent which is 
common in this country. The English Bobby, trim 
and precise and without a gun, places limitation 
on behavior by his very presence. This police sys- 
tem is a product of many years’ standing. So is 
the tone of the children’s voices as they greet their 
teacher in the morning, reflecting a feeling of re- 
spect and affection. 

We do not wish to imply that we lack a feeling 
of mutual respect between teacher and student. 
The teacher-pupil relationship, and/or parent- 
child relationship, in this country is tinctured with 
more of an undertone of questioning the right and 
authority of one’s position. In the more fluid dem- 
ocratic relationships which we foster, there is not 
the sureness of position, the weight of tradition, 
good or bad, which the English child feels toward 
his “betters.” 

In the English homes one feels the lack of subtle 
psychological forces, which is commonly felt by 
our middle-class children, to question the status- 
quo. Many of our American parents convey a 
subtle, but no less real, unconscious encourage- 
ment for their children to defy authority. Thus, 
parents are amused when the little boy begins to 
show a will of his own, to assert his independence, 
and to question the rights of adults to control him. 
In the English home, by contrast, this relationship 
is not so apparent. The English style of life for 
boys and girls is a more accepted one. There is 
less resistance, therefore, to change and less clash 
between the generations. 

It would be not true to give the impression that 
the English have less democratic practices in the 
home or that there is freedom from social class 
dynamics. We wish to say instead that these forces 
are simply less intense. 

Inasmuch as the relationships in the English 
home are different, it follows, then, that the prob- 
lem of school discipline is different in the English 
schools. In many ways the type of competition is 
different in the English classrooms. There is a 
less intense struggle for success because of the 
more effective screening process used by the Eng- 
lish schools so that at 11 years of age the English 
child is sorted out into groups of approximately 
the same rate of learning. There is also less em- 
phasis on success which plagues so many American 
children and creates horrible burdens for them. 

For good or ill, the English have accepted the 
11-plus screening device whereby students are 
shunted at the finish of the elementary grades into 
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one of three streams of educational experiences. 
Because of this early screening process, the Eng- 
lish child does not run the risk of drowning in the 
educational waters beyond his depth. Many more 
children in America are pushed beyond the educa- 
tional depth because of home and school pressures. 

Because of the centralized Educational Author- 
ity in England, although the laws are operated 
through local councils, rules such as the 11-plus 
examinations can be made effective. This would 
not be possible in America because of the absence 
of so much centralized educational authority. 

The Role of Royalty.—The existence of Royalty 
in the pattern. of English social life has a pro- 
found educational influence on the English child- 
ren. There is nothing like this in America. The 
English child has the opportunity of observing the 
living image of a family and individuals upon 
whom there are powerful sanctions of approval 
to imitate and respect. This real life drama of the 
public life of the royal members serves as an 
object lesson to youth and are real characters af- 
fording ego strength by the process of psycholog- 
ical identification and projection. 

In America the President forms something of 
a remote father-figure. Baseball characters are a 
mixed blessing as hero-idols, for, among other 
things, they use bad grammar. The stars of Holly- 
wood are unreal, illusory characters without sub- 
stance except on the screen. 

The warmth of affection and admiration toward 
the Royal Family among practically all levels of 
English society is a cohesive and strengthening 
social force. While a stranger in the group might 
view the Royal Family as a vestigal organ on the 
body politic, and something left over from an out- 
warn tradition of a far gone age, it is a fact that 
the Royal Family by its example of a life devoted 
to service, to the dignity of all human beings, to 
law and order, to the application of religious 
forces to life, accounts for much of the unique 
spiritual and social maturity of the United King- 
dom. 

Family Life-—The divorce rate of English 
couples, we were repeatedly told, is less than the 
American divorce rate. This higher degree of fam- 
ily stability would account in large measure for 
lower delinquency rates. One church official told 
the writer, however, that there was an increasing 
family tension now that more women were work- 


8 Soe'al Services in England, United States Educational Commission 
ates Welyn, Garden City, Herts, England: Aleum 
Dp. 24, 
* Congressional Record, February 1959. 


ing, thus giving the wives more freedom and in- 
dependence. 

In this more rigid society there is more sureness 
about life roles. This is true of the sexual roles of 
men and women. Therefore, with less sexual anx- 
iety there is less tension in the family life. Perhaps 
it is for this reason that ‘““momism” is a word that 
could only have been invented in America. The 
pressuring, demanding, controlling, and devouring 
kind of female which this word describes is rare 
or unknown in England according to clinical 
workers. If this is true, this fact alone would ac- 
count for less revolt on the part of youth, either in 
delinquency or in other types of neurotic behavior. 

As a contrast, the British “mum” (English 
colloquialism for mother) is a word which carries 
a feeling of respect and affection. The word image 
is that of a kindly, loving, and “knows best” type 
of figure. Her authority is not to be questioned or 
resisted because it is based on wisdom rather than 
capricious feelings. 

This type of sexual security may account for 
the tolerance the British have for the open solici- 
tation in their city streets by numerous prosti- 
tutes. This social problem seems to be more em- 
barassing than threatening. One prison official 
stated that in the United States a sexual offender 
was given a year for every month given in the 
English court for similar sexual offenses. 

Social Services.—The first impression of social 
services in the United Kingdom is that they are 
far more extensive than those typically available 
in an American community. For example, the 
education welfare officer in the English school 


system can authorize material relief, certify med- — 


ical and dental needs, and arrange for boarding 
care of mothers. It would be as if the school social 
worker in this country had the privileges and 
funds of the township relief office to administer. 
The English say in substance that it is useless to 
try and teach a child who is ill-fed and ill-clothed. 
The English seem to fear far less than we the idea 
of fostering dependency by grants of food and 
clothing. Our school lunch programs in this coun- 
try, for instance, fail to reach all the hungry 
children because of the reluctance of officials to 
ask for the available supplies.* 

Social work, in the sense of a helping profession 
based on the interplay of personality forces, is 
much less developed in the United Kingdom. There 
are no schools of social work as such, although 
there is an increasing tendency to offer graduate 
credit courses leading to certification in the social 
work field. Field work courses are unknown. Case- 
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work with individuals puts more emphasis upon 
example, upon supplying material needs, and upon 
teaching by precept. 

There is a growing awareness of the need for 
family casework services. Organizations such as 
the Association of Superintendents of Education 
and Welfare repeatedly stress the need for mental 
health care and supportive family casework 
services. 

The wide use of lay people in social services is 
impressive. The judges of the juvenile courts are 
lay people. The local elected educational author- 
ities take an active and personal interest in the 
intimate problems of education which is not com- 
mon here. For example, the representative of the 
Educational Authority, in Birmingham, was pres- 
ent at the school precourt hearings when parents 
were interviewed concerning evidence of child- 
ren’s violation of school rules, such as truancy and 
neglect. 

A woman lay visitor to an adult prison told the 
writer she was one of 40 regular volunteer teach- 
ers in an adult maximum security prison. Such 
use of ‘volunteers has many advantages; for one, 
it serves to keep the community informed of the 
vital human nature of social problems. Prison lay 
visitation is a real channel to keep the public in- 
formed of conditions behind the walls. 

Social services seem to be a much more accepted 
pattern for social survival and an integral part of 
English life. 

To the visitor accustomed to strict barriers 
surrounding the distribution of tax monies it is 
interesting to note that private schools and private 
agencies are given public tax monies to spend. 
Apparently service to the child is the important 
aim rather than what agency gives this service. 
Tax money for parochial schools seems not to 
bother the educators in the least. Perhaps this 
system of compromise with sectarian schools and 
social agencies shows the degree of maturity with 
which the English have solved these thorny prob- 
lems of public and private interrelationships. 

This willingness to share more of the available 
wealth for child welfare services is a partial re- 
flection of the war experiences at which time a 
whole generation of children were threatened with 
extinction. America has had no such experience. 

Law Enforcement and the Correctional Pro- 
cess.—The most impressive single fact about the 
correctional process in the United Kingdom is the 
efficiency of the police. For example, the Bureau 

5 Uniform Crime Reports, Federal a, ~¢ Investigation, U. S. De- 


partment of Justice, Washington, D. C., 
Ibid., p. 115. 
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of Police stated there were 365 murders reported 
in 1956. Of this number all but 4 were apprehend- 
ed in the same year. This is less than 2 percent. 

In the United States the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation revealed in 19575 that 4,061 murders 
were reported, while arrests totaled 2,007® for this 
offense. 

This higher rate of crime apprehension is the 
result of many social and geographic factors, as 
well as an intensely disciplined corps of police. 

Some English authorities believe it is the in- 
creased use of probation workers attached to the 
courts which has kept the prisons from becoming 
overcrowded following the war years and the in- 
crease of population. 

It is impossible to list all the factors—social, 
psychological, and educational—which would lead 
to the development of honesty. One hesitates to 
say that the English people are more honest than 
the Americans, but small evidences such as the 
woman who gave her pence to the writer on a bus, 
so he could pay the conductor who was not avail- 
able to collect her fare at her stop, is one evidence 
of a social responsibility which is healthy for 
society. 

Spiritual Values.—Another outstanding and dif- 
ferent cultural experience of English children is 
the exposure to “religious” teaching from the 
earliest school grades up through the college years. 
The first exercise of the usual school day in the 
English school is much like a Protestant church 
service. The headmaster reads scripture, there is 
singing of religious hymns, and a short spiritual 
message by a teacher and/or headmaster. 

The first question an American asks is, “But 
what about the people of the non-Christian faith, 
or those who belong to denominations that object 
to this sort of thing?” The answer is usually that 
if there is parental objection, the children do not 
have to attend. We were not informed as to how 
many parents object and it is doubtful if there is 
a great deal of objection. Where parochial schools 
are granted tax money by the local educational 
authorities, perhaps objections are thus mini- 
mized. 

The Educational Committee of the local school 


is empowered by the Education Act of 1944 to 


make up an Agreed Syllabus of Religious Instruc- 
tion. This syllabus is definitely New Testament 
orientated. As stated in the introduction of the one 
in use in the City of Birmingham, the syllabus is 
. concerned primarily though not exclusively 
with the study of the Bible. It will aim first to 
give the children such a knowledge and apprecia- 
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tion of the Bible as will enable them to realize what 
Western civilization as a whole and our own nation 
in particular owe to the legacy of Israel and to 
primitive Christianity; second, to impress on the 
minds of the young, enlightened Christian stand- 
ards of individual and social responsibility; and 
third, to make clear the essentials of the Christian 
faith, in the hope that the boys and girls in our 
schools may thereby become aware of God’s pur- 
pose in history and discover some sense in their 
existence.” 

The lower rate of juvenile delinquency in the 
United Kingdom could be used to support a claim 
that the aims of the Religious Syllabus, in a mea- 
sure, are being achieved. This claim to a social 
scientist would be a naive one. As indicated, there 
are many other factors which set the English child 
apart from the American child in the degree to 
which he is exposed to cultural stresses and strains 
which are associated with social breakdown. 

It is difficult to deny, however, that a child 
brought up in a family which emphasizes material 
success, which is driven by status goals, and which 
has a father who is a frustrated organizational 
man, lacks inner resources to meet the larger en- 
during demands of life. 

In some ways we are in the midst of a new look 
at the dynamics of living and the underlying pat- 
terns of neurotic family breakdown. The search 
for the origin of anxiety is not so much directed 
toward the id as it is toward the ego. The role of 
spiritual value to maintain mental health is being 
given a renewed emphasis. For example, in the 
view of the psychoanalyst, Dr. Rollo May, the 
person who does not find God will find illness.” 


Conclusions 


The analysis of a culture which is similar to 
ours in language and tradition offers a rich oppor- 
tunity to study the contrasting rates of delin- 
quency. The fact that the English rate of delin- 
quency is lower than ours does not justify the 
suggestion that we in this country should imitate 


7 Dr. Rollo May, Time Magazine, December 28, 1958, p. 26. 


the English way of life. In the first place the 
cultural shoe would not fit our social needs. 

While it is true that the English may be more 
successful in transmitting to their young a sense 
of pride in national traditions, a sense of security 
and a sense of value in life, this fact alone does 
not imply that the English methods of education 
would be efficient in America, or even possible. 

Whereas our culture may suffer from immatur- 
ity with all its faults of impetuousness, too fast a 
life, too much eagerness to discard the old for the 
new, the value of immaturity is that it makes it 
possible to be creative and to give freely energy to 
new forms of life. This is one of the great contri- 
butions we make to Western civilization. Coupled 
with the steadiness, the deeper security of our 
older brothers, the English, the twin pillars of 
strength of the United Kingdom and the United 
States rest deeply and strongly on the vital sources 
of life. 

In summary fashion, this way of looking at the 
two nations suggests that delinquency reveals the 
following aspects of interest to the student of 
social work. 

1. Delinquency is related to immaturity of na- 
tional life. 

2. Delinquency is high when spiritual values are 
second to material values. 

3. Delinquency is high when there is economic 
insecurity. 

4. Delinquency is high following world-wide un- 
rest such as war or the threat of war. 

5. Delinquency is a risk which must be assumed 
by a dynamic, democratic, vast-moving, creative 
culture. 

6. A free culture will have its own curative 
forces that will tend to eventually correct social 
evils. 

7. In the family of nations it is good there is 
free interchange of social values so that each can 
learn from the other. 

8. In a real sense prodigal sons eventually grow 
to be stronger members of the world family of 
nations. 


I have always set a greater value on the charac- 
ter of a doer of good than on any other kind of 


reputation. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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increases, so does the number of legally ad- 

judicated juvenile delinquents. Short of this 
category is an even larger number of children liv- 
ing in conflict with themselves and with society. 
Countless millions of dollars are needed and are 
being spent to provide police, court, school, and 
other specialized personnel to deal with these 
children. Add to this the costs of child guidance 
clinics, juvenile detention centers, training 
schools, and various specialized facilities and one 
can easily see that work with antisocial juveniles 
is big business. 

Moving from tangible to intangible costs, the 
picture is even more disturbing. How many peni- 
tentiary inmates graduated to their present insti- 
tutions from juvenile training schools? How many 
illegitimate babies are born each year to unwed 
juvenile mothers? How many family circles are 
broken or are irreparably damaged by children 
in conflict with society? How many parents be- 
come incapacitated physically or emotionally—or 
both—from worry and concern over the behavior 
of wayward youth? Certainly the picture clearly 
reveals that juvenile delinquency is costly at the 
family, community, state, and national levels. 

But what of the delinquents themselves? Does 
delinquent behavior exact its wages from them? 
Does the unwed mother of 14 forfeit her chance 
of a stable later marriage? Does the 15-year-old 
auto thief later enter his state university or his 
state penitentiary? The answers to these ques- 
tions can, to a large degree, be found in the calibre 
and number of community facilities geared to the 
treatment and rehabilitation of socially inade- 
quate children. 


A S THE TEENAGE population in this country 


Johnny Tries To Grow Up 


Johnny happened to be born into a family where 
he was not wanted. His father’s income was al- 
ready too small to cover the existing family needs. 
To Johnny’s mother marriage meant continuous 
childbearing and unfulfilled ambition. Johnny was 
tolerated but not accepted. Family quarrels and 
parental beatings were part of the daily routine. . 


Delinquency Thrives on Community 
Indifference 


By S. P. Harr 
Chief, Child Care Bureau, Department of Welfare and Institutions, Commonwealth of Virginia 
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To say that Johnny lacked a stable and secure en- 
vironment in which to develop physically, ment- 
ally, and emotionally is trite. To say that he lacked 
adequate, emotionally-stable parents is true. To 
say that he did not feel loved and wanted, un- 
fortunately, is correct. To say that proper family- 
fostered incentives for wholesome personality de- 
velopment were denied him is correct. When 
Johnny, at the tender age of 10, is in a juvenile 
court charged with numerous offenses of theft, 
is it Johnny or is it his family who is the real 
offender? 

Later when Johnny truants from school at the 
age of 13 because his mental ability unfortunately 
does not permit him to compete academically on 
an equal basis with his peers, who then is the of- 
fender? Is it Johnny because of his overt acts of 
truancy or is it the society that fails to provide a 
varied academic program which is geared to meet 
the needs of all youngsters regardless of their 
different intellectual endowments? 

When Johnny, at the age of 17, ultimately is 
committed to a correctional or mental institution 
for offenses against society, is that really the true 
picture of the situation? Perhaps something could 
have been done for Johnny in the very beginning 
if proper community concern for all children had 
been transformed into adequate community re- 
sources to meet his basic needs. Perhaps some- 
thing could have been done through family coun- 
seling to improve his family situation. Or if the 
family could not have been helped to offer him a 
chance for proper development, perhaps a sub- 
stitute family placement by a community-spon- 
sored child-placing agency could have provided 
this opportunity. The public school, unable to meet 
Johnny’s particular needs, because of its curric- 
ulum and overcrowding, may have enlisted the 
aid of some other community resource—if such 
were available—to provide a learning medium 
geared to his own level of educational accomp 
lishment. We could go on with this line of thought 
—about the court that knew of his problems at 
the age of 10, about the community-church, about 
the various youth organizations and other individ- 
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uals or groups which, for various reasons, per- 
mitted the unwholesome development of this one 
personality. 


Need for Improved Treatment Facilities 


One of the great challenges of society today is 
to develop more effective diagnostic and treat- 
ment skills for the socially maladjusted child. All 
too often dependent or neglected children are ad- 
judicated delinquent either through faulty diag- 
nosis or because of the community’s lack of re- 
sources for the dependent child. Many of our train- 
ing schools for delinquents find their programs 
weakened by commitment of mental defectives to 
programs designed for rehabilitation of nonintel- 
lectually retarded delinquents. School truants are 
being adjudicated delinquent when all too often 
the basic problem is an inability to read at their 
normal grade level. 

The general attitude of society today toward 
“teenagers” is tragic in its gross misconceptions 
of what is to be considered “normal” or “abnor- 
mal” in personality development. How parents can 
have such warm, satisfying relationships with 
their children prior to the years of adolescence and 
then overnight experience doubts, fears, and ap- 
prehensions that make strangers within the home, 
is one of the greatest unresolved problems of the 
twentieth century. Certainly we must accept that 
during puberty and adolescence certain physical 
and psychological changes take place in children. 
However, for parents to let these normal changes 
on the part of the child cause them to react as if 
the child were a leper or a visitor from the planet 
Mars, not only increases the problems of the child, 
but also denies him the steady, calm, stabilizing 
support of the wise parent at a time when parental 
understanding and support is so sorely needed. 

Treatment services for the properly diagnosed 
delinquent child are available to most communities 
today. However, the effectiveness of these pro- 
grams is generally subject to question. To begin 
with, treatment programs cost money. Governing 
bodies have shown a reluctance, in most instances, 
to provide any more than the barest essentials for 
treatment programs. Treatment of this type re- 
quires specialized training and skills on the part 
of employed staff. Yet, sad to say, all to often 
treatment facilities are understaffed with un- 
trained and inexperienced personnel. A large seg- 
ment of our population still holds to the outmoded 
theory that punishment per se is the answer to 
juvenile delinquency. Custodial, restrictive pro- 


grams are deemed more appropriate than reha- 
bilitative treatment experiences. 


How Successful Is Treatment? 


One of the most difficult questions serving to 
hinder the development of more adequate treat- 
ment programs is the one so often asked by the 
public: “How successful is the treatment?” If 
there were only some way that tangible and ir- 
refutable measurements could be used to accurate- 
ly evaluate the benefits of personality treatment, 
perhaps public support of treatment programs 
could be assured. Some of the difficulties in de- 
termining success, however, lie in an evaluation 
of what happened to the child prior to his treat- 
ment experience, the calibre of the treatment 
offered, and the availability of adequate commun- 
ity services for the child after this experience. All 
too frequently children are released from juvenile 
training schools to the homes of their inept par- 
ents who directly or indirectly helped bring about 
the original delinquencies of the child. Also, the 
mere placing of a child in an institution for 10 or 
12 months will not insure the development of a 
sound, stable personality. Treatment must be pro- 
vided on an individualized basis to the child in such 
a way that he sees and accepts his need to change. 
He must be given the opportunity to do so in an 
understanding environment by persons who are 
genuinely interested in him as an individual and 
who have faith enough to believe he can change. 

Consider, too, the justifiable confusion that 
must arise in the minds of many youngsters who, 
after a period of treatment and training in a 


specialized treatment facility, return to their com- . 


munities and are met with attitudes of rejection 
or, at best, indifference. The child has been told 
while undergoing treatment that society does care 
for him and is concerned about what happens to 
him. But when he returns to the community, too 
many prospective employers refuse to hire “re- 
form school” graduates. Too many teachers greet 
returnees with open suspicion and evident dis- 
pleasure. Too many parents refuse to let their 
children associate with the “undesirable re- 
turnees.” Too many churches focus the spotlight 
of attention on this human challenge to the church 
rather than covering the child with the protective 
mantle of quiet, inconspicuous love and accep- 
tance. Too many service recruiters still view juve- 
nile court adjudications as legal convictions and 
refuse to consider returnees’ applications for en- 
listment. Experience has shown that the commun- 
ities must afford the returnee with opportunities 
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for participation in worthwhile activities—be they 
education, recreation, or employment—if the 
after-care adjustment is to be successful. 


No Single Solution to Delinquency 


There is no single, simple, universal solution to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. Although 
there remains much to learn about treatment of 
this social malady, we know far more about treat- 
ment today than we do about prevention. We 
know, for example, that most of our delinquents 
come from emotionally inadequate homes. Ad- 
mittedly this statement is quite general and is 
subject to question. The word “adequate” does 
not lend itself to simple, specific definition. Used 
here we are referring to problems of interpersonal 
relationships within the family group. The emo- 
tionally inadequate home is one where the child 
suffers for want of an emotional diet that is suf- 
ficient in warmth, love, and genuine acceptance. 
We know, too, that modern family living is quite 
different than what it was a few years ago. Gen- 
erally, families live in smaller units, older people 
no longer routinely plan to spend their twilight 
years with a married son or daughter, family 
mobility has altered the established stabilizing 
influences of the neighborhood social and cultural 
institutions. 

Consider for a moment the many changes in 
family living patterns that have taken place in 
the last half century. Our rural forefathers some- 
times never traveled more than a hundred miles 
from the family home. As a rule houses and fam- 
ilies were large. Oftentimes three generations 
were represented in one family group. Employ- 
ment was a family affair with each family member 
doing his share and with much of the work being 
a group endeavor. Children were very seldom out 
of the sight of one or more adults. Entertainment 
was primarily family- and church-centered with 
all ages participating. 

But consider the living pattern of the average 
family today. Houses are smaller, nursing homes 
for the aged abound, entertainment is usually pro- 
vided outside the home, fewer families live on the 
farm, and in many urban households not only the 
father but also the mother has outside employ- 
ment. An air of national insecurity and unrest in- 
fluences our daily routines of living. Parents are 
less certain of their roles. The public has been bom- 
barded through the mediums of press, radio, and 
television as to the “psychiatrically acceptable” 


ways of child rearing. Too many parent-child re- 
lationships are patterned from “the book” and not 
the heart. Parents are being told that discipline is 
old-fashioned and that spankings may produce 
emotional traumas. One noted British visitor to 
this country was quoted as saying that the thing 
that impressed him the most about our country 
was the way the parents obey their children! 


Children Learn To Live By Living 


Children learn to live by living. If the adults in 
a child’s life offer a good example and provide the 
child with good experiences in interpersonal] re- 
lationships, the child will have little need to resort 
to delinquent acts as symptoms of personality 
maladjustment. Parents, too, should recognize and 
accept the responsibilities they have of rearing 
their children. All too often our modern-day par- 
ent wants the school, the church, or the recreation 
leader to provide the discipline and guidance that 
rightfully is the parents’ responsibility. The great 
philosopher, William James, once said: “The hell 
to be endured hereafter, of which theology tells, 
is no worse than the hell we make for ourselves in 
this world by habitually fashioning our characters 
in the wrong way. Could the young but realize 
how soon they will become mere walking bundles 
of habits, they would give more heed to their con- 
duct while in the plastic state.” 

What is good for General Motors may not neces- 
sarily be good for the country but what is good 
for children is unquestionably good for us all. 
Every child has the basic right to a stable family 
experience. If his own parents cannot provide this, 
then the community has a responsibility to help 
the parents, whether their needs be spiritual, emo- 
tional, physical or economic. If efforts to help the 
parents fail, then the child should be given an 
opportunity to develop a wholesome personality 
by a substitute set of parents in the form of rela- 
tives, a foster home, or a good institution. 

The community should concern itself with the 
services offered its children. No child can reach 
his maximum level of social adjustment unless 
every child in the community has the opportunity 
to have his basic needs met. Delinquency thrives 
on community indifference. Adequate community 
services are not inexpensive money-wise but who 
can compute in dollars and cents the value of one 
small personality. 

The greatest teacher and personality of all 
times said, “. . . for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
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A New Approach To Understanding 
‘Delinquency’ 


By RALPH SCHWITZGEBEL 
Instructor in Psychology, Lesley College, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HEN OUR WORK is over in the late after- 
V \ noon, most of us leave behind the rush, 
crush, and noise of the city to return home. 
We also leave behind in the city the sullen, hostile, 
aggressive juvenile offenders—but not always. For 
at night, into the back of our stores and restful 
suburbs come these quiet, switchbladed ambassa- 
dors to remind us that the boundary issues are not 
yet settled. And if, on such occasions, there is only 
the loss and destruction of property, we may con- 
sider ourselves fortunate. 

There is much talk about getting tough with 
these delinquents, but it is not at all clear what we 
should get tough about. Longer sentences do not 
seem to reduce crime permanently.! Should we, 
then, get tough about undesirable friends, intox- 
icating beverages, unemployment, or neglectful 
parents? To answer this question we must know 
what the delinquent is like while he is committing 
his crimes—before he is in jail. For, although 
much can be learned by studying prisoners, it is 
something like trying to study the like habits of 
animals after they have been removed from their 
environment and put in a cage. They just do not 
act or feel the same as when they are free. 

Perhaps the most direct and profitable way of 
learning about delinquency and crime is to ask 
the delinquent himself before he is caught. We 
might go one step further: the best way of know- 
ing about crime is to know the delinquent. This is 
where the understanding of crime begins and, un- 
fortunately, often ends. For few, if any, self- 
respecting, serious offenders will voluntarily talk 
to psychiatrists, probation officers, counselors, or 
social workers. Even under the threat of imprison- 
ment there are many unanswered doorbells, empty 
offices, and unattended meetings. 


A New Approach 
In January 1958 a new approach to understand- 


* The investigation here is the writer’s view of a project, The 
Experimenter-Subject Role in Totul Treatment of Delinquents, being 
conducted at Harvard University under the direction of Charles W. 
Slack, Ph.D. For the major concept of applying the experimenter- 
subject role to the problem of delinquency, and for much assistance, the 
Writer is greatly indebted to Dr. Slack. 

‘Marcel Frym, “The Treatment of Recidivists,” Journal of Crimi- 
nal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, May-June 1956, pp. 1-7. 
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ing juvenile crime began accidentally at Har- 
vard Universit; as Dr. Charles W. Slack, associate 
professor in the Department of Social Relations, 
was conducting some long-term experiments in 
imagination. The boys came several times a week 
to talk into a tape recorder about their fantasies. 
When their hour was over, they were paid and a 
time was set for the next meeting. To his surprise, 
Dr. Slack noticed that several delinquents, sub- 
jects in these experiments, developed a close re- 
lationship with him, that their attendance became 
regular, and that the number of offenses com- 
mitted by them apparently decreased. Subsequent- 
ly a project was designed to explore this unusual 
effect. 

Briefly, the project operates.in the following 
manner. Boys between the ages of 15 and 22 are 
employed by this project to talk about themselves 
into a tape recorder. They work in the laboratory 
approximately 1 hour a day from 2 to 5 days a 
week, and they are paid immediately each day. 
The wages vary from 50 cents to 2 dollars an hour. 
The boys are called “subjects” in a research pro- 
ject rather than patients or clients. These experi- 
mental subjects have had the following “qualifica- 
tions” for this job: they seldom, or never, 
have been able to hold a regular job, have ex- 
tensive court records, have been in correctional 
institutions, are unable to save and plan pur- 
chases, convinced that work is for dull people, 
fearful they could not hold a job if they really 
tried, and extremely resistant to even the idea 
of treatment. 

The boys in this project are located through in- 
formation from social agencies, through the delin- 
quents’ own grapevine, or by field work in the 
neighborhood. The initial contact with the pro- 
spective subject is usually made by calling him on 
the phone. He is offered this part-time job and 
told that most of the fellows like it. If necessary, 
the name of a respected gang member already em- 
ployed may be mentioned. 


Reaching the Unreachable 
Difficult youths who cannot be reached by phone 
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or the grapevine are met on the street corner by a 
responsible person from the project. The manner 
in which the experimenters introduce themselves 
varies. 

The boy may be asked to fill out a questionnaire 
and paid immediately, or the job may be intro- 
duced directly. He and the experimenter go to the 
laboratory to look over the job. The boy usually 
brings a friend along. As they are shown the 
laboratory, the prospective subject is encouraged 
to talk into the recorder and listen to his voice. He 
is then paid, and a time and place convenient for 
the boy are set for the next day. 

This represents the first crude attempt of the 
project to reach directly into the delinquent sub- 
culture and establish consistent attendance. Thus 
far, the method has been efficient. Whether the 
contact has been by phone or person, there have 
been no failures to obtain attendance of any of 
the 21 prospective subjects selected for by the 
project. The boy understands the language of 
money. He is far more interested in what appears 
to be an easy job with gang prestige than in 
treatment. 


Obtaining Dependable Attendance 


When the chronic delinquent says, “I’ll see you 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow,” he may mean he will see 
you tomorrow, the following day, next week, or 
is leaving the state as soon as possible. Conse- 
quently, the experimenter does not rely on words 
alone. Instead he uses a program of action—the 
immediate reward of the behavior he wants to 
occur again. The reward must be something which 
the boy wants and which does not hurt his pride. 
Rewards may be money, sharing food, a ride in 
the car, or an unexpected gift. This reward should 
come as soon as possible following the desired 
behavior. 

Of course, some behavior which the experi- 
menter wants may never occur by just waiting for 
it. The solution to this is the shaping of behavior. 
At first, any behavior which even slightly resem- 
bles the desired behavior is rewarded. Then some 
behavior which more closely resembles the de- 
sired behavior is likely to occur, and this is pro- 
gressively rewarded until finally the desired be- 
havior occurs. By this shaping of behavior, delin- 
quents have learned to save money, exhibit honest 
behavior, and attend appointments regularly and 
on time. 

Briefly, the shaping of attendance proceeds like 
this: Following the initial contact, the boy may 
arrive at any time during the day. Whenever he 


arrives and for whatever reasons, his attendance 
is immediately reinforced by the sharing of food 
such as cokes, fruit, or sandwiches. Immediately 
after his talking into the recorder he is paid in 
cash. He may then help to build electronic equip- 
ment, listen to music, take driving lessons, or 
participate in other rewarding activities. When 
his hour or so is up, a time convenient for him is 
set for the next day. At first the experimenter is 
not particular about his early or late arrival. Only 
after attendance becomes dependable is there an 
attempt to get him to arrive on time. This is done 
by paying the boy more the nearer he arrives to 
the correct time or by using unexpected bonuses. 
Gradually, then, a time more convenient for the 
experimenter is set. Within 15 to 30 meetings the 
boys generally arrive very dependably, on time, 
and at the experimenter’s convenience. 

As already pointed out, the boys in this project 
are called “subjects” because they work in a psy- 
chological laboratory and are paid for it. There 
are no promises of cure, no doctors, no patients, 
and no clients. The workers in the project—three 
graduate students, a psychologist, a social worker, 
and a priest—consider themselves psychological 
experimenters. 

Furthermore, the boys do not come to the pro- 
ject for treatment. The project selects them on 
the basis of certain research criteria, and offers 
them a job. They come because the job looks easy 
and interesting. They are not forced to attend, 
and they may quit the job whenever they wish. All 
this is much different from being a patient. 

At present the project has two laboratories. 
One laboratory consists of two rooms in an office- 
type building on the Harvard campus; the other 
is in a large storefront on a street corner. This 
storefront, donated by a local business organiza- 
tion, had been a foreign-car showroom. It is not 
used as most storefronts are in the treatment of 
delinquents. It is not a meeting place or a recrea- 
tion center. Rather, it is used as a business estab- 
lishment. The boys come to the storefront to work, 
and they are allowed to stay only as long as they 
are working. Consequently they are sometimes 
willing to clean and paint to stay at the storefront 
a little longer to avoid the boredom of their usual 
streetcorner, poolroom world. Passers-by often 
stop in to find out what is happening. The boys 
soon get accustomed to this, and most of them will 
talk to these people about the project or them- 
selves. Relating to these strangers may be some- 
what easier than usual for these boys, for they are 
proud of the laboratory. It is located in a re 
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spectable business district. The boys have helped 
to construct a quite modern decor. 

In the psychological laboratory, the boys like to 
be called “subjects.” It reminds them of being 
experimental subjects in medicine and aviation. 
(The first man into space will be an experimental 
subject.) The boys in the project often bring their 
friends along to see the program. In fact, the re- 
sponse of delinquents to the job of being a subject 
has been so enthusiastic that the experimenters 
have been able to select for employment nearly any 
gang leader or other boy likely to be causing trou- 
ble in the surrounding area.” 


Change Through Being Studied 


It is difficult to study some things firsthand 
without changing them. If you put your hand up to 
measure the direction of the wind, you change 
the direction, temperature, velocity and humidity 
ot at least some of the wind. It is also difficult to 
study delinquents directly without changing and 
being changed by them. Changes in delinquents 
which are a result of being studied are encouraged 
by the project. Thus change and research go to- 
gether. If that change is an improvement in the 
boy’s life, then treatment and research are a part 
of the same process. The project treats while it 
does research. 

When a delinquent becomes an experimental 
subject, several new factors are brought into the 
boy’s life. He is trained to attend appointments 
regularly and on time. If he is held in jail, de- 
tained by a rival gang, or too sick or tired from 
the previous night’s activities, he misses his time 
to work and also his pay. With the money from 
the job he may buy necessities (or small items 
which most boys have) instead of stealing them. 
The boy talks and thinks more about himself than 
ever before. He learns that he can hold a steady 
job. And finally, as an experimental subject, he 
feels he is taking a risk and offering something 
worthwhile to the community. These factors, in- 
herent in the project’s method of study, tend to 
decrease the subject’s delinquent activity while 
he is being studied. 

The following is a verbatim excerpt from a tape 
recording by a 17-year-old boy. He has been with 
the project 6 months. 

Experimenter.—Today I’d like you to talk a 
little bit about what a subject’s day is like. You 
know, the kinds of things you do. 


* It may therefore be possible to significantly reduce community 
crime rates by selecting those who are gang leaders, those too clever 
to be caught, and those who are likely to commit crimes but have no 
record. There is no need to wait for misdemeanors or convictions before 
taking preventive action. 


Subject.—How come—for some reason? 

Experimenter.—Yea, some people ask me to 
write what it’s like. 

Subject.—Well, I think it’d be good to say what 
it was like and what it’s like now. 

Experimenter.—OK. 

Subject.—Well, I was just like them all. I can 
tell you what they do every day. I can tell you the 
whole life of 50 different boys. They don’t work. 
They start out in the morning about—some of 
them get up town about 8 o’clock. I used to, used 
to stay all day. They get up town about 8 o’clock, 
and they hang around, bum money and booze, and 
play pool, and watch people play pool—watch 
people that’s got jobs, got money, play pool. See 
if they can bum a pool game. 

About 12 o’clock they’ll go home and change 
clothes and come back up for the evening. Then 
they’ll go down and dance some, then get drunk 
and stay out late. And it goes on every single day 
like that. They’re always out for the trouble... 
And they’re tomorrow’s nothings. That’s what 
they are. They’re going to be nothing . . . Every 
guy there, they [the cops] think they can send 
him to prison or something, but that ain’t nothing 
—they’ve all been... 

I’d sit around there with my motorcycle boots 
and black leather jacket, and tight black dress 
pants. Sop booze. My gang’d be there, and I’d 
have on my black leather jacket—Hell’s Lost 
Angels on it. Man, that wasn’t 1 or 2 hours a day; 
that was all the time... 

Experimenter.—How about what your day is 
like now? 

Subject.—Well, like I said, this, uh man, this,. 
like I said, is getting to be like a disease—the pro- 
ject. It’s getting to worry me all the time. Like 
I go to bed at 10 o’clock. I’ll wake up about 12 
o’clock thinking about all these things, you know, 
then it keeps me up for hours and I can’t sleep, and 
it worries me and everything. And last night I 
was thinking, you know, I was thinking years 
ahead, years ahead. Trying to see myself many 
years from now ... Well, I get up at 7:30, go to 
work and grease pans and stuff like that, and come 
over here. Then I eat supper and go back to my 
room. I don’t like my room because it’s lonely, but 
the radio helps a lot. So I figure out what to do. 
I’m a show bug. Mostly I go to shows, but I’m 
learning with this boy how to bowl with them 
little, little balls and pins. Sometimes I play pool. 
I looked one night for hours for a pool room and 
they’ve got two tables right in the “Y.” (Subject 
has recently moved to a residential neighborhood. 
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He goes on to talk about getting some professional 
roller skates, taking guitar lessons, etc.) 


Is the “Employment” a “Soft Touch”? 


Some boys consider the job easy, others do not. 
The job is not always recommended to their 
friends as an easy one: 

I tell him to take the job. But there’s no words for it. 

T’ll tell him it starts out like a soft touch, but it isn’t. 

I say, “Things’ll happen to you,” but “things” isn’t say- 

ing anything. He says, “Yea,” and he thinks to himself 

you’re nuts. He’ll come looking around for the money. 

As with most jobs, there are times when the 
work is easy and times when it is difficult. The boy 
is paid only for the work he does. Whether the 
job is a “soft touch” or, on the other hand, takes 
advantage of the boy depends upon the balance 
achieved between the work done and the money 
paid for it. To be sure, at times it is difficult to 
determine what is a realistic compensation for the 
boy’s work. In this project the boys cannot earn 
more than a minimum survival wage. Often they 
earn much less. Thus a full time job is always 
more attractive. 


Results 


The project has “employed” a total of 25 boys 
known to the court between the ages of 15 and 22. 
To date, the project has had the following results: 

1. Everyone of the boys has become dependable 
in attendance. 

2. Every boy has established a positive relation- 
ship with the experimenter. 

3. The research procedure is socially acceptable 
to gang members. 

4. Recordings which sound like good psycho- 
therapy were obtained from 5 of the 11 boys with 
whom conventional psychotherapy was attempted. 

5. There have been no failures to reach any 
boy selected as a subject for the project. 

6. Most of the delinquents are willing, and at 
times eager, to report their activities, fantasies, 
thoughts, and free associations. 

7. All of the boys participate in the activities 
of the project without feeling coerced. 

Although the project is engaged in research, an 
important by-product has been service to the boys 
in the project and to the community. After a boy 
leaves the project, at least a 2-year follow-up study 
is considered necessary to determine the status of 

8 The criteria for “hard core’ in this project are considerably more 
rigorous than those of many agencies. In addition to the usual re- 
quirements, work with the boy by other agencies must have been 
abandoned, and those who know him best must consider him “least 
likely to succeed.” 

* Foundations which have contributed to the project are the Aaron 


Norman Foundation, the Charles Hayden Foundation, and the Louis 
and Pauline Cowan Foundation. 


the boy. Therefore, in this progress report, no boy 
yet can be considered “rehabilitated.” Of the 25 
boys associated with the project, only one has 
been returned to a training school. He was one of 
the 9 boys with the project 6 months or more who 
meet the project’s criteria of “hard core.’* The 
future of these 9 is not yet clear. The boy who was 
returned to a training school is now out, holding a 
full-time job, and associated with the project. 
Three of these 9 are in the armed services, doing 
well and liking it—although one was AWOL for 
a few days. One is holding a full-time job as a 
shipper in a novelty company. One is still employ- 
ed by the project but is making electrical instru- 
ments instead of working as a “subject.” One has 
been dismissed by the project and is not yet em- 
ployed. Two have returned to their homes out of 
state. One of them, separated from the project by 
circumstances beyond our control, has received a 
2-year suspended sentence in his home town. The 
other is successfully completing business school. 
This is typical of the transient life patterns of the 
boys in the project. 

The boys generally stay with the project from 
9 months to a year. The cost per boy is approx- 
imately $500. Increasingly, the project is using 
certain activities as partial payment for the boy’s 
work. These activities are driving lessons, listen- 
ing to stereophonic music, building electronic 
equipment, learning to bowl or fence. These are 
activities which the boys enjoy, but seldom have a 
chance to do. Financial support for the project 
has come largely from private foundations and 
local businessmen who have donated their services 
and a large foreign-car showroom in which one of 
the laboratories is located.* 

Although these service results are encouraging, 
the real success of the project has been the dis- 
covery that if the delinquent is treated as an ex- 
perimental subject rather than a patient or client 
he will attend regularly, cooperate, and frequently 
will become enthusiastic about his rehabilitation. 
This is happening daily in the project’s labora- 
tories. 

Possibilities 

The project is beginning to explore the wide 
variety of rehabilitative activities possible with 
an experimental subject. Thus far, the boys have 
willingly participated in procedures ranging from 
nondirective counseling, through directive coun- 
seling with moral guidance, to on-the-couch “psy- 
choanalytic” intensive interviewing. They have 
cooperated with programs ranging from almost 
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complete noninterference in the boy’s daily life, 
through social casework, to doing charitable work 
in the community.5 Even within this wide range 
of activities, some of which are surely more effec- 
tive than others, there has been steady attendance 
and cooperation. 

The project has attempted to develop some of 
the parts of a model process in reducing delin- 
quency. This model process would begin by select- 
ing the aggressive delinquent on the street corner 
who is hostile toward authority and has a “no 
work ethic.” He is trained to come to the labora- 
tory for a part-time job. He is studied, and in the 
process of learning from him he changes. He is 
also available and cooperative in other activities 

5 As a portion of the Harvard Project, Youth Associates for Com- 
munity Development was formed. Small, worthwhile jobs are found 
around the community which would ordinarily be done by persons do- 
nating their time. If the boy wants the job, he is offered 75 cents an 
hour for the estimated number of hours needed to complete the job. 
If he completes the job in less time, he earns 75 cents for the estimated 
time. This combines the security of the hourly wage with the incentive 
of piece-work. The boys are paid immediately in cash. Under such con- 


ditions, subjects have helped to build a laboratory where they are now 
being seen. They have also painted a fence around a Salvation Army 


building, helped clean a church, and assisted in Junior League baseball. 


past two decades in the treatment of juve- 
nile offenders has been the development of 
specialized facilities, separate and apart from 
jails. 

Originally, these facilities were called detention 
homes, but now an increasing number of them are 
being called by such names as Hillcrest, Pinehurst, 
and Los Padrinos. In California they are called 
juvenile halls. 


()>: OF THE MOST encouraging trends of the 


1 Standards and Guides for the Detention of Children and Youth, 
Published by the National Probation and Parole Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19, N. Y. 

? Standards for Juvenile Halls. Copies may be obtained by writing to 
the Department of the Youth Authority, 401 State Office Building No. 1, 
Sacramento, California. 

_I should like to express my appreciation to the Committee that as- 
sisted me in developing the “Standards for Juvenile Halls.” The mem- 
bers of the Committee were: Roy C. Votaw, chief of the Division of Field 
Services, Youth Authority, Chairman; Loren Beckley, then superinten- 
dent of the San Mateo County Juvenile Hall and now chief probation 
officer of San Mateo County; Frank Colston, chief probation officer of 
Ventura County; John Davis, chief probation officer of Contra Costa 
County; Jack Meltzer, superintendent of the San Diego County Juvenile 
Hall; Harold Muntz, chief deputy probation officer of Los Angles County; 
Joseph Spangler, field consultant for the National Probation and Parole 
Association; Thomas Strycula, chief juvenile probation officer for San 
Francisco County; Hrayr Terzian, director of probation services of 
Alameda County; John Escher, then detention consultant for the Youth 
ae and now a probation consultant; and George Saleebey, chief 


the Bureau of Probation and Delinquency Prevention Services, Youth 
Authority. 


Standards for Juvenile Halls 


By HEMAN G. STARK 
Director, Department of the Youth Authority, State of California 


which may be helpful to him. Within 9 months to 
a year, the boy obtains and holds a full-time job. 
His delinquent activity becomes minimal or non- 
existent. Gradually his visits to the laboratory 
become less frequent. Finally, there is an extensive 
follow-up study of at least 2 years. 

Except for the follow-up study, all of the parts 
of this model process have been tried on some of 
the subjects. It has been demonstrated that by 
using the role of the experimental subject it is 
possible to gain the active cooperation of delin- 
quents in a variety of research and re-education 
programs. How successful the rehabilitation is 
may depend upon the programs and the skill of 
the experimenter using it. Nevertheless, visitors 
have been able to witness the hard-to-reach, 
acting-out delinquent coming regularly each day 
to cooperate in his tasks as an experimental sub- 
ject. It is not always necessary to face a sullen, 
resistant, recalcitrant adolescent in our attempts 
to reduce delinquency if we do not insist upon 
making him into a patient. 


In addition to having the detention homes phys- 
ically separated from jails, there has been in- 
creasing emphasis on the development of a spec- 
ialized program for the detained children and™ 
specially trained staff. Increasingly, throughout 
the country, the responsibility for establishing 
standards for program activities, staff, and phys- 
ical facilities has been placed with state agencies. 
These standards are either mandatory upon local 
jurisdictions or state financial subsidies are pro- 
vided to encourage adherence to them. 

To assist the states in developing such stand- 
ards, the National Probation and Parole Associ- 
ation developed a comprehensive set of standards 
for detention. At about the same time the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority developed its own set of 
nonmandatory standards for the operation of juve- 
nile halls.2 The methods by which these standards 
were developed provide an interesting study in 
the process of group determination. When the 
legislature authorized the Youth Authority to 
establish standards for juvenile halls, the director 
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of the Department of the Youth Authority ap- 
pointed a committee under the chairmanship of 
the department’s chief of the Division of Field 
Services. This committee was composed of juve- 
nile hall superintendents, chief probation officers, 
and a representative from the National Probation 
and Parole Association and the Youth Authority 
field staffs. Much of the committee’s early dis- 
cussions centered on the purpose, objectives, and 
goals of a juvenile hall. There was quick consenus 
that a juvenile hall’s primary purpose was the de- 
tention of children in custody, pending court dis- 
position. This meant that a detention home, to 
fulfill its objectives, must be reasonably “secure.” 

This security could be achieved either through 
absolute security in the physical structure or 
through a harmonious blend of reasonably secure 
facilities and effective supervision by qualified 
staff. The committee was unanimous in its con- 
clusion that effective supervision, plus interesting 
program activities, provide by far the most effec- 
tive means of keeping children in detention. The 
committee also was fully cognizant of the impor- 
tant role that the detention home may play in the 
ultimate rehabilitation of the children. It has been 
frequently stated that treatment begins at the 
moment of arrest. In this sense the detention home 
plays an important part in the treatment process. 
It is at the detention home that the child first 
learns that authority can be friendly as well as 
firm. 

Our treatment centers have been striving re- 
cently for the “therapeutic community” and this 
is the type of emotional climate the detention home 
should attempt to create. In this setting the child 
may learn to respect authority and develop healthy 
attitudes toward society’s regulations. 

The committee also decided early in its delibera- 
tions that the detention home should not attempt 
any all-encompassing treatment program, nor 
should it try to be a diagnostic center where prob- 
lem children are placed by probation officers non- 
plused in their efforts to deal with the child. Most 
children with behavior problems can be studied 
and diagnosed without being detained. Relatively 
few require a controlled environment. 

Establishing standards for the operation of 
juvenile halls implies a certain control over intake 
policy. Unless there is some control over who is 
to be admitted, it would become impossible to de- 
velop a meaningful program for the detained 


. children. In California, detention homes are almost 


without exception administered by the chief pro- 
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bation officer. This simplifies the matter of intake 
policies to a great extent. Probation officers are 
authorized by law to begin their investigations 
immediately upon acceptance of the child at juve- 
nile hall and they are further empowered to re- 
lease children pending court hearing or if a de- 
cision is made not to file a petition on behalf of the 
child. 

The juvenile hall should not attempt to rehabil- 
itate a child but it should prepare him for rehabil- 
itation by allaying anxiety, developing wholesome 
attitudes, a respect for authority, and beginning 
the process of inculcating routine habits of living 
and responsibility to society. This lays the ground- 
work for the child’s later treatment process which 
will follow. 

In California it was fairly easy to develop the 
concept that the detention home is an integral part 
of the total probation process. The medium size 
and larger probation departments not only have 
juvenile halls but also are operating forestry 
camps or local treatment facilities. All these are 
placed under the administration of the chief pro- 
bation officer and staff is frequently transferred 
from one service to another. There is an excellent 
channel of communication among these various 
branches of the probation department and the 
jealousies and rivalries which sometimes prevail 
are obviated by incorporation of all of these serv- 
ices into a single probation department. Nation- 
wide, many of these detention homes are separate 
entities operated by a superintendent who has an 
advisory committee. Local forestry camps or treat- 
ment centers are not common throughout the 
country. 

California’s recent experience leads us to be- 
lieve that in the foreseeable future probation 
department activities will expand to the point 
where they become almost local departments of 
corrections, operating casework staff, and deten- 
tion homes and training homes and centers. In 
such circumstances it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that statewide standards be developed so 
that there is some uniformity of practice. 

California has no subsidy for juvenile halls 
(though there are subsidies for forestry camps 
and local training schools) and acceptance of the 
standards is based wholly on the logic and moral 
force of them. 

It was in 1955 that the California legislature 
authorized the director of the Department of the 
Youth Authority to establish standards for the 


operation and maintenance of juvenile halls and 
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for the training and qualifications of personnel 
working in them. 

This article is not intended to reproduce our 
“Standards for Juvenile Halls” in its entirety, 
but rather to emphasize some of the high points 
we consider to be the most desirable standards. 


Establishing a Juvenile Hall 


Under the provisions of the Welfare and Insti- 
tutions Code of the State of California “The board 
of supervisors in every county shall provide and 
maintain, at the expense of the county, in a loca- 
tion approved by the judge of the juvenile court, 
a suitable house or place for the detention of 
wards of the juvenile court and of persons alleged 
to come under the provisions of Section 700. Such 
house or place shall be known as the ‘juvenile hall’ 
of the county. Wherever in any provision of law 
reference is made to detention homes for juveniles, 
such reference shall be deemed and construed to 
refer to the juvenile halls provided for in this 
article.” 

Another section of the same code provides that 
“the juvenile hall shall not be in, or connected 
with, any jail or prison, and shall not be deemed 
to be nor be treated as a penal institution. It shall 


be conducted in all respects as nearly like a home 
as possible.” 


Purpose of a Juvenile Hall 


Detention is the temporary care of children, 
for whom secure custody is required for their own 
protection, or that of the community, in phys- 
ically restricting facilities pending court disposi- 
tion or transfer to another jurisdiction or agency. 

A juvenile hall guarantees a child’s appearance 
in court, provides the court with diagnostic in- 
formation, and helps with his rehabilitation. © 

The law provides that ““No merely unfortunate 
person shall, in any detention or commitment .. . 
be brought into direct contact or personal associ- 
ation with any wayward person of evil influence 

. Separate facilities for such unfortunate per- 
sons shall be provided by the board of super- 
visors...” 

The standards highlighted in this article are 
for wayward children who require detention and 
not for the merely unfortunate. 

The code makes it clear that a juvenile hall is 
“not to be deemed to be, nor treated as a penal 
institution. The care, custody, and discipline ex- 
ercised by juvenile hall shall approximate, as 
nearly as possible, that which should be given by 


their parents.” The law places responsibility upon 
the juvenile hall to provide much more than min- 
imum necessities for living. A hall should have 
properly laid out physical quarters; a skilled, 
alert, and dedicated staff; and an activity pro- 
gram to promote the growth, development, and 


mental and moral well-being of the detained child- 
ren. 


Functions of Detention 


Because of the nature and problems of detained 
children, more than physical care and custody 
should be provided. They cannot be merely 
“stored” for the court, however short a time they 
may be detained. 

There are four basic functions of detention care: 

1. Physical care that minimizes the damaging 
effects of confinement and fosters the child’s 
growth and development. 

2. Constructive individual and group activities, 
including a well balanced school program, all 
adapted to the special needs and capabilities of 
disturbed children in confinement. 

3. Individual guidance which helps the child 
use the detention experience to better understand 
himself and his problems. 

4. Study and observation of the child to provide 
a professional report to the probation department 
and the court regarding his strong and weak 
points, as well as his needs. 


Juvenile Hall Policy 


The juvenile court is responsible for establish- 
ment of detention policy. This policy should be 
developed and administered in close cooperation © 
with the probation officer and the probation com- 
mittee. 

The juvenile hall superintendent, under the 
supervision of the probation officer, is responsible 
for its internal management. 


Intake Policies 


Policies for intake should be determined by the 
juvenile court and carried out by the probation 
officer. Without control] standards, a juvenile hall 
can become crowded with so many children that 
it cannot function. Effective intake control re- 
quires firm action by the juvenile court in estab- 
lishing a detention policy for the hall. 


Who Should Not Be Detained 


Children should be released from detention as 
soon as it is determined there is no need for filing 
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a juvenile court petition. If a petition is filed, a 
child should be released as soon as it is determined 
that detention prior to the court hearing is not 
required for his protection or that of the com- 
munity. 

The probation department staff should be as- 
signed to screen all children admitted to juvenile 
hall, and every effort should be made to return 
children to their homes unless detention is neces- 
sary. If possible, the probation department staff 
should be on duty at the juvenile hall or on call 
24 hours a day. Where this is impossible because 
of staff limitations or other reasons, intake screen- 
ing should be done early each working day. 

When the arresting agency and the probation 
department do not agree on the need for detention, 
the decision should be made by the juvenile court. 

Juvenile halls are not designed for, nor should 
they be used as treatment centers. The use of 
juvenile halls for long-term treatment of children 
is not recommended. 


Who Should Be Detained? 


Children should be detained when release would 
be destructive to their rehabilitation or dangerous 
to the community. 

Children who are threats to their own saftey or 


that of the community should be held in custody. 
These would normally include chronic runaways, 
those with unfavorable and potentially dangerous 
family relationships, and those to be transferred 
to other institutions. 

Experience throughout California indicates that 
proper screening and release of offenders not in- 
cluded in the above categories proves to be a very 
satisfactory method, since these children seldom 
run away or commit other offenses pending their 
appearance in court. 


Intake Procedures 


Detention must not be for more than 48 hours 
(excluding nonjudicial days) without filing a peti- 
tion. A hearing on the need for continued deten- 
tion must be held within 24 hours (excluding 
nonjudicial days) after a petition is filed. 

The Welfare and Institutions Code guarantees 
that youngsters who are detained shall have their 
cases formally brought before the juvenile court 
within a reasonable length of time. At the time of 
the “detention hearing,” the juvenile court will 
decide on the need for continued detention pending 
the “disposition hearing.” 

Case investigations of detained children should 
be given high priority by probation officers. When 
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it is necessary to detain children pending the dis- 
position hearing, the case investigation should be 
completed by the probation department as quickly 
as possible. Normally these investigations can be 
completed and brought to the court within two 
weeks. 

No child should be released from detention with- 
out an appropriate order of the court or a desig- 
nated court officer. If a child has been ordered de- 
tained by the juvenile court, only the juvenile 
court has legal authority to order his release. If 
the child has not been ordered detained by the 
juvenile court, a designated court officer may 
order his release. 


Administrative Controls 


The probation department, through the super- 
intendent of the juvenile hall, should establish 
administrative records concerning the social his- 
tory of the detained wards, medical and diagnostic 
information, and maintenance and operation 
schedules. 

Essential records should be kept by the juvenile 
hall staff. Information concerning a child should 
flow freely between the juvenile hall and the pro- 
bation office. Four general types of data need to 
be recorded for the use of the juvenile hall and 
for information of the probation officers: 

1. Statistical_——personal history, status on ad- 
mission, status change, length of stay, reason for 
admission, referring agency, and releasing agency. 

2. Social.—school reports, child and adult re- 
lationships, social assets and liabilities, religious 
affiliations, race and national descent. 

3. Health and diagnostic.—health history, med- 
ical record, psychological and psychiatric sum- 
maries, behavior reports, positive as well as nega- 
tive responses to custodial situations. 

4. Maintenance and operation.—clothing, food 
administration, personnel records, budget, and ac- 
counting records. 

With this data available, reports can be written 
covering most questions that might be asked con- 
cerning juvenile hall operations. Communication 
channels should be developed and maintained 
within the juvenile hall, as well as between it and 
other related departments and agencies. 


Juvenile Hall School 


Every juvenile hall should have a school pro- 
gram with a curriculum designed to develop favor- 
able attitudes toward learning and to evaluate the 
potential for education. Most children will stay 
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a relatively short length of time so emphasis 
should be placed on developing an educational pro- 
gram that is diagnosticin nature. | 

All teachers should hold state credentials. It is 
desirable that they have training in the education 
of the exceptional, the emotionally disturbed, and 
the mentally retarded child. All children in deten- 
tion (with the exception of those considered un- 
suitable for school attendance by the superin- 
tendent and/or the school principal) should be in 
school at least the minimum day as prescribed by 
law. The school should operate on a 12-month 
basis. 

Classes should be limited to 15 students to in- 
sure individual instruction and evaluation. Classes 
should be conducted in rooms specifically desig- 
nated and equipped as schoolrooms. 


Clinical and Health 


Each child should receive a medical and dental 
examination within 24 hours after admission and 
should have access to needed treatment, along 
with psychiatric and psychological services. 

Psychiatric and psychological services should be 
available for detained children if needed. Norm- 
ally this will be in conjunction with the probation 
department. These services should not be limited 
to providing individual diagnosis and treatment. 
Ample time should be allotted to the juvenile hall 
and probation department staffs to help develop 
insight and understanding of the problems of 
interstaff relationships. 

In the event of serious injury, illness, or ac- 
cident to a child, the parents and probation officer 
should be notified immediately. Medical consent 
forms, signed by parents, should be obtained when 
possible. Otherwise, consent of the court should be 
obtained prior to giving any medical care. In ex- 
treme emergencies, medical care can be provided 
if two physicians agree that immediate action is 
necessary. 


Work Program 


Children should participate in daily work rou- 
tine, but they should not be used in lieu of main- 
tenance staff. Work can be a constructive experi- 
ence for a child. Where possible, assignments 
should be made with regard to the satisfaction 
Which a child can get from the particular task. 


Recreation 


The recreation program should be varied and 
Provide an opportunity for each child to partici- 


pate according to his individual interests and 
needs. In some large juvenile halls the services of 
a recreation director or consultant are necessary. 
In small halls, where services of a recreation di- 
rector might not be obtainable, assistance and in- 
formation usually can be obtained through local 
recreation departments. Every juvenile hall should 
have the necessary equipment for conducting an 
appropriate recreational program. Each child 
should be encouraged to participate in activities 
within his capabilities but no child should be 
forced to participate. A recreation program should 
(1) Assist in diagnosis by affording observation 
of play behavior; (2) Furnish normal outlets for 
energy and emotion; (3) Teach a child to get 
along with others; and (4) Build confidence and 
stimulate new interests by introducing a child to 
a variety of skills and hobbies. 


Religious Services 


Religious needs of children, according to their 
faith, should be met in cooperation with recognized 
religious groups in the community. Attendance at 
services should be encouraged but not required. 
Religious training is one of the bulwarks in the 
building of character and is important in teaching 
a child to live in harmony with society. In addition 
to regular services there should be individual re- 
ligious counseling. 


Casework Services 


Juvenile hall staff members should have suffic- 
ient experience and training to utilize casework 
methods. They should be able to identify individ-. 
ual problems and to group children according to 
these problems. They should be able to conduct 
effective counseling sessions and transmit findings 
to probation officers, clinic staff, and others. 

Necessary control measures can be explained to 
the children and their questions answered. One 
means of providing casework services is through 
the employment of a social caseworker who op- 
erates in a staff capacity. Other means are to have 
the supervising counselor provide casework serv- 
ices, provided the staffing pattern allows for such 
utilization of his time. A third measure is to pro- 
vide a deputy probation officer, either full-time 
or part-time, to serve as the caseworker operating 
in a staff capacity. 


Staffing 


Sufficient staff should be provided for the care, 
supervision, and custody of detained children. The 
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fundamental basis for secure custody lies in the 
relationship between the child and his supervisors. 
Secure custody is dependent largely upon attitude 
and program within a juvenile hall. 

The recommended ratio of supervisors to the 
number of children is “five-post coverage” which 
is a guide for staffing each unit within a juvenile 
hall where there is classification according to sex, 
sophistication, and age. This does not include 
teachers or supervisory personnel. Intake and 
secondary duties should be covered by staff other 
than the group supervisors on shift. For each post, 
1.6 persons should be assigned to give continuous 
coverage to that post. This is based on the follow- 
ing (assuming a 40-hour week) : 12 holidays, plus 
15 vacation days, plus 6 sick days and 104 regular 
days off, or a total 137 nonworking days. This 
total subtracted from 365 days leaves 228 working 
days for each person for the year. Two hundred 
twenty-eight into 365 gives 1.6 persons for each 
shift for the whole year. 

Children should be detained in units containing 
no more than 20 children of the same sex. Apply- 
ing “five-post coverage” to each unit, two super- 
visors will be available at all times except during 
sleeping hours. Using the ratio of 1.6 persons per 
post, a total of 8 staff persons (1.6 x 5 = 8) would 
guarantee continuous supervision throughout the 
year with no relief help necessary. 

In halls not built on a unit basis, the ratio of one 
supervisor to eight children is recommended dur- 
ing the waking hours of the children. This recom- 
mendation is based on the fact that the group of 
children is not homogeneous and requires much 
closer supervision. This is especially true when 
the group contains both girls and boys. In halls 
where a man and wife provide supervision, con- 
sideration should be given for their time off. Two 
full days a week should be the minimum. Working 
days per year should not exceed 228. 


Behavior Control 


Rules for behavior should be developed to foster 
a positive and nonpunitive program. Tact, pa- 
tience, and a thorough understanding of behavior 
are prime requisites for persons supervising child- 
ren. Staff members must be able to accept defiance 
and aggressiveness without being frightened or 
retributive. 

Rules should establish reasonable limits to main- 
tain order. Corporal punishment, deprivation of 
meals, and terrorizing experiences should never 
be permitted. One of the most subtle forms of 
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cruelty is psychological. No practice designed to 
degrade should be permitted. 

The use of isolation should be resorted to only 
when a child is out of control and he must be 
placed there for his protection. His length of stay 
should be determined on an individual case basis 
and isolation should be used only with effective 
casework services to the child. 

Withdrawal of privileges should be used only for 
specific, constructive purposes and caution should 
be used to make certain it does not take the form 
of cruelty. Actions are the overt expressions of 
feeling. All staff must attempt to learn what is 
back of any flareup of emotion or unacceptable 
aggressive action. 

Guidance through example and reasoning is a 
positive and successful discipline technique. 


Physical Plant 


Location.—A juvenile hall should be located so 
it will be convenient to the court, probation depart- 
ment, law-enforcement agencies, medical services, 
and visiting parents. There should be adequate 
land to prevent encroachment by housing or in- 
dustry. It should be located away from main 
thoroughfares to minimize the likelihood of pass- 
ing of contraband and visiting by passers-by, etc. 

Construction.—In planning new juvenile hall 
construction or reconstruction, a competent archi- 
tect should be employed. The architect should 
familiarize himself with the special needs of a ju- 
venile hall. An “institution” atmosphere is to be 
avoided. This can be accomplished by use of tex- 
tured building materials, the use of color, and 
special lighting. Long, narrow halls should be 
avoided. 

The durability of building materials and their 
finishes are subjected to severe tests in a juvenile 
hall. Materials which meet fire resistant standards 
are usually of a tyBe which requires the least 
maintenance and has the longest life. Use of such 
materials will reduce maintenance costs. The 
building must be approved by the fire marshal 
having jurisdiction in the area in which the juve- 
nile hall is located. 


Conclusion 


What I have outlined are only a few of the 
highlight policies and practices set forth in the 
Youth Authority’s Standards for Juvenile Halls. 
In drawing together these standards and publish- 
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ing them, the State of California hopes their in- 
fluence will go beyond its borders. We realize, of 
course, that these standards and guides are not 
absolute and that time will make it possible to im- 


prove on them. We in the correctional field should 
never be content to stand still. Instead, we must 
experiment and hope that better ways to do the 
job can be devised in the future. 


The Other Two Hundred Hours 


By L. LESLIE BAILEY sé 
Director of Detention Services, San Mateo County, California 


ARTHUR B. CARFAGNI, JR., M.D. 
Psychiatrist, San Mateo County Juvenile Hall 


nights and days in Juvenile Hall’ for the 

detained child. The entering child brings 
from the outside world his fears and anxieties, 
the mores of his group, the clannishness of the 
adolescent, his hostile feelings and deep-seated 
problems. Inside the institution he meets a 
strange, new world—adults whom he cannot trust 
as yet, doors that silently lock behind him, ill- 
fitting clothes, a group of children whose thinking 
is as distorted as his own and whose feelings are 
just as twisted out of shape. Some incoming 
youngsters are resistive and belligerent; others 
are quiet and withdrawn. Some new arrivals are 
relieved to be delivered into a controlled setting, 
to find relief from the anarchy which rages within 
themselves, and to escape the tyranny of their 
parents and peers. 

Something happens when the door of the Juve- 
nile Hall opens to admit a child and it does not 
stop happening in any hour of their stay. At this 
meeting hour, a responsibility is passed from the 
community to the staff of the agency who must 
then care for the child better than the community 
has been able to do. The community expects that 
changes will be effected, that attitudes will be 
altered, and that the child will return a better 
child than on the day he left the community. 

Traditionally, casework services have been as- 
signed to help the child while he is detained. Fol- 
lowing his entrance into custody his background 
is investigated, his family life probed, his be- 
havior diagnosed, and his actions counseled. But 
what use is made of those other hours when these 
services are not available? Assuming that it takes 
two weeks of such investigation to process a case 
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for a court appearance—336 hours—and that 16 
of the hours might be spent in interviews, tests, 
and counseling wherein the child is involved, and 
that 120 hours will be spent at rest, there are 
still 200 hours left over in which the child must 
deal with situations, persons, feelings, and moods. 
What happens in these 200 hours is of extreme 
importance, too. Exposure to uncontrolled delin- 
quent behavior in individuals or groups can have 
a profound bearing upon the child’s later adjust- 
ment. The child is, therefore, not in a neutral 
setting—something takes place for better or for 
worse. That something is a kind of treatment, 
good or bad. Treatment is never quantitatively 
absent in detention; it is just qualitatively differ- 
ent from place to place. 


Treatment Can Begin in Temporary Detention — 


To demonstrate that a well-conceived and con- 
structed treatment process may begin in tempo- 
rary detention, the Juvenile Hall in San Mateo 
County, Belmont, California, embarked upon some 
experiments in 1956 which were designed to show 
that the behavior of individuals and groups can 
be modified intensively at the earliest phase of the 
correctional process. The project grew out of a 
conference called by the director of the Juvenile 
Hall, Mr. Loren A. Beckley, now chief probation 
officer of the County of San Mateo. Because of a 
riotous outburst in the girls’ unit the preceding 
night, the detention administration and staff 
wondered whether this type of behavior damaged 
the participants and whether this was a problem 
with which a Juvenile Hall staff had to live for- 
ever. Was it not possible that some means could 
be provided whereby the hostile, pent-up feelings 
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of behavior-disordered children could be drained 
away by a means other than vandalism? 

Hillcrest, as the Juvenile Hall is called, was 
considered a good detention facility. It had a full 
day of school, a varied program 14 hours each day, 
a caseworker within the detention setting, a pro- 
bation staff in daily contact with the children, a 
psychiatric consultant, a well-trained staff with 
good morale, and a new plant with adequate pro- 
gram areas. The missing element appeared to lie 
in something beyond mere activity and services. 
Although the staff appeared to relate well to the 
children, children to children, and staff to staff, 
the climate of communications was such that for 
the children a release phenomenon did not occur 
except in angry, periodic outbursts in which a 
child, or children, lashed out against the surround- 
ings. To treat this delinquent ailment, a means 
had to be provided whereby children could estab- 
lish richer relationships with the adult world and 
obtain release from tension through talk instead 
of action. The child, and his group, had to think 
it out, not act it out. 


Some Weaknesses Inherent in Detention 


Examination of the program revealed some 
weaknesses inherent in the detention setting 
which had to be overcome and tempered. Some of 
the problems grow out of long tradition, while 
others emerge out of the nature of the delinquent 
child and his group. They are as follows: 

1. Adequate channels for communication of 
feeling are not naturally available to the delin- 
quent child. When detained, the adult-resistant 
delinquent tunes in first to the informal network 
of child-to-child communication and sets his de- 
fenses against the adult community by submerging 
himself into the group. He speaks to adults on a 
superficial plane, but he “levels” with the boys. He 
shuns adults, knowing that his peers would call 
him “square” were he to pay them any mind. Any 
therapeutic program, therefore, must do some- 
thing to interrupt the flow of child-to-child com- 
munications in such a way that the adult-to-child 
relationships become more important to the de- 
tainee than the words of his peers. Once a system 
of adult-child communications is established with- 
in the agency, the antiadult defenses can be dis- 
mantled, laying the child open to exposure to 
mature ways of handling feelings, meeting prob- 
lems, and relaxing tensions. 

2. The traditional separation between case- 
worker and child, treatment and custodial staffs, 
permits the child to continue in the development 
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of manipulative skills and to solidify defenses 
against any change in behavior pattern. The line 
between those who dispense the therapeutic 
goodies and those who lock doors, set limits, and 
say, “No!” is often too definite and in plain sight. 
Delinquent youngsters, who are keenly perceptive 
of human weaknesses, will play the manipulating 
game to the end. An adult who can be played for 
a “sucker” is fair game, and children sense they 
can play it one way in the Juvenile Hall and 
another with the caseworker, without affecting a 
basic adjustment anywhere. Character alteration 
of delinquent children does not occur in such cir- 
cumstances since the treatment design does not 
impede the growth of manipulative and defensive 
skills. It is possible that a treatment staff can ef- 
fectively use the information of a custodial staff 
to control and alter these kinds of behavior. A 
better plan seems to be to permit “the line” staff 
to begin a kind of treatment on a daily basis in 
the arena where manipulations can be clearly ob- 
served and adroitly handled as they become 
manifest. 

3. Living-group housing, which is feasible from 
an economic point of view, provides a fertile 
ground in which the delinquent group may flour- 
ish. The delinquent adolescent in the outside com- 
munity has a tendency to withdraw from associ- 
ations with “squares” into loose, informal groups 
of like-minded persons. In these groups values and 
norms for behavior are set up, a “group ego” 
develops, and misbehavior gains the sanction and 
support of others. When the child moves into an 
institution, he imports familiarity with this brand 
of culture, and groups arise and prosper whose 
aims are to resist change, undermine authority, 
acquire control over program, and ward off treat- 
ment and alteration. The administration of a fac- 
ility can contribute, without being aware, by en- 
couraging the practice of preferential work pro- 
grams, providing inadequate staff, and by per- 
mitting youngsters to exercise control over areas 
of program and decision-making that children are 
not sufficiently mature to handle. Staff also can 
contribute by avoiding interference with group- 
ings, faltering in the face of hostile reactions, and 
by using the same youngsters over and over again 
in the performance of tasks requiring leadership. 
When the delinquent “group ego” gets just a foot 
in the door, the hostility each child feels is magni- 
fied and intensified. It reaches breaking point, just 
as does tension in the individual child, with the 
result that group “acting out” occurs. The agency 
which would treat delinquency must be prepared 
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to control subgroup formations, and the leadership 
of the agency must rest firmly in mature, adult 
hands. 

Inasmuch as these problems are traditionally 
present in detention settings, and were present at 
Hillcrest, a means was sought whereby the child 
could be introduced to therapeutic processes at 
the earliest possible stage in the correctional pro- 
cess. With the assistance of Stanford University 
School of Medicine, a program of research was 
instituted which would utilize the group process 
as a means of reducing tensions in an effort de- 
signed to enhance the treatment values of tem- 
porary detention. 


Group Process in Action 


The group process program at Hillcrest has two 
phases. On the one hand, it utilizes the group 
counseling process, conducted by the line staff 
under the direction of a psychiatrist, as a means 
of gaining early access to the child, of bridging 
the chasm between treatment and custody staff, 
and of placing at the child’s disposal a few adults 
with whom he may meaningfully communicate. 
On the other hand, the project utilizes the psy- 
chiatrist, who works in an active rather than a 
consultive role within the authority and program 
framework of the agency, as a means of motivat- 
ing reluctant children toward the use of thera- 
peutic services. 

As a child enters the Juvenile Hall, he is as- 
signed to one of eight group-counseling groups, 
seven of which are discussion groups while the 
eighth group utilizes play and activity as a ve- 
hicle of communication. No attempt is made in 
the seven regular groups to retain homogeneity. 
The children are placed in these groups on the 
basis of an existing vacancy, with each group 
having no more than 10 members. The eighth 
group contains children with physical and emo- 
tional handicaps of such a nature as to preclude 
profit from discussion. Each group is composed of 
both boys and girls, of members from each living 
unit. Since the Juvenile Hall is a controlled set- 
ting, and since many parts of the program are 
compulsory, attendance at the group meetings is 
not left to chance or choice. The groups meet four 
a each week for 50 minutes at designated 
Sites, 

Each group has two members of the line staff 
present at every session—a leader and a non- 
verbal observer. The leader leads the group, in- 
ducing the expression of feelings, exploring the 
expressions. The silent observer takes written 
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notes, not of what is said, but of the group’s move- 
ment and mood, of the opportunities and miscues 
of the leader. After the session, the notes provide 
an agenda for discussion between leader and ob- 
server, and these recorded highlights are used by 
the psychiatrist to develop skills in participating 
personnel. The leaders, observers, project admin- 
istrators, and the psychiatrist meet for two hours 
each week to discuss the happenings within the 
groups, techniques, policies, etc. 

Basic ground rules provide that all children 
attend the sessions unless they are incapacitated 
by illness, regardless of their status within the 
behavior-control systems. In the sessions, a child 
may say “how he feels about anything, but he 
cannot do whatever he likes.” Movement, noise, 
language, and action are under the control of the 
leader. The leader may, for instance, permit feel- 
ing to be expressed through shoddy language, but 
he curbs and controls profanity and obscenity used 
to create an impression or destroy group cohesion. 
All information divulged within the group is 
“privileged,” except information affecting the 
security and welfare of the agency. This kind must 
be reported to the appropriate administrative 
authority. Youngsters may not be disciplined for 
infractions of the rules revealed in the group, and 
the only control tool available to the leader is 
exclusion from the group. When a child is excused 
from a session, he does not re-enter the program 
until he confers with the leader and an agreement 
is effected between the two. 

The psychiatrist, in addition to his responsi- 
bilities in the group counseling program, performs 
within the authority and program structure of the — 
Juvenile Hall. He participates in the daily pro- 
gram, teaches in school, attends staff meetings, 
and functions for the court by making psychiatric 
evaluations of children under the care of the 
court. He is responsible to the director of the 
Juvenile Hall and works within the authority 
structure of the agency. 


Evaluation of the Program 


Over the 2-year period of experimentation the 
effects of the program have been noted, although 
the evaluations made are based on purely sub- 
jective reactions. An objective method of evalua- 
tion has been designed at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and will be applied should private funds 
become available. 

Some of the hoped-for effects have been observ- 
ed in group life. Tantrum behavior still occurs 
but is quantitatively reduced by the presence of a 
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new kind of “group ego.” The acting-out child is 
viewed by his peers as being “crazy” within the 
detained child’s broad definition of that term. 
His behavior fails to receive group support and 
sanction. Likewise, group reactions have failed to 
materialize, although threatened, since group 
structuring becomes the daily meat and drink of 
staff. Increased understanding of the nature of 
groups augments the ability of the staff to handle 
them. Group uneasiness is abated as staff com- 
petence in behavior and group management in- 
creases. The withdrawn child feels able to speak 
up and participate through staff support and pro- 
tection ; the aggressive youngster, anxious over the 
loss of control which threatens him, discovers his 
reactions can be handled and checked before they 
reach the destructive and frenzied stage. The 
group within the institution is leveled out through 
the control of the extreme behavior disorders, a 
factor which permits everyone to live in a more 
therapeutic climate. 

The reduction of group tension and the granting 
to a child the opportunity to release his feelings in 
a controlled setting, produces a release phenom- 
enon, secondarily to which character changes can 
be undertaken. Attitudes and ideas are modified 
in the arena of the group. Children who have 
denied adamantly the existence of problems within 
themselves, begin to recognize destructive feel- 
ings, the effects of their own manipulations, and 
the uselessness of their previous behavior. A large 
number of former detainees have voluntarily 
sought help for themselves, and their families, at 
psychiatric clinics; and many children have been 
able to better utilize the continuing services of the 
probation office. The first concern of the agency 
in initiating the project—that it would be jeopar- 
dized by the children’s hostile reactions and re- 
jection—has failed to materialize. The youngsters 
have requested repeatedly five sessions instead of 
the four offered each week, and the first question 
a child asks, when he meets a staff member in the 
community, concerns the welfare of “his” group 
and its leader. 

One dramatic change is seen, however, in staff 
growth and efficiency. The need for specialized 
services in behavior management diminishes as 
line staff competence increases, and the line staff 
finds itself called upon for more contacts with the 
children in the Juvenile Hall. A horizontal spread 
of counseling has taken place; first, through the 
participating staff and subsequently, through all 
personnel. Child-adult contacts which control and 
alter surface behavior grow more numerous. Con- 
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trary to the thought that the group process would 
make less necessary the private counseling ses- 
sion, the use of individual counseling has increased 
and has been sought by the detained child, and the 
detainee seems better able to make use of it. 
Moreover, the staff was drawn into closer relation- 
ships with the children. While detained youngsters 
had over and again demonstrated their ability to 
perceive and know the strengths and weakness of 
staff, and had played upon these, the staff now 
came to know the thinking process of the young- 
sters. Eager to learn more about the children, the 
hours of staff time working with problems in 
youngsters increased. 

During the course of the experiment, the staff 
has repeatedly reached new plateaus of thinking 
through the weekly meetings of group leaders. 
Ideas have grown up from these discussions to 
affect agency policy, and the staff has been able 
to better conceptualize their jobs and their var- 
ious roles with the children. Personnel who might 
falter in the application of limits and use of av- 
thority are buoyed up and bolstered by the group 
morale emanating from the staff group, and the 
staff becomes increasingly skilled in the applica- 
tion of honesty in child-adult contacts. Growth in 
staff maturity is accelerated rapidly by the capac- 
ity of staff to handle behavior. 

Staff growth is not entirely attributable to the 
process itself; it must also be credited to the role 
the psychiatrist plays with the staff and with the 
children. The professional leadership he affords 
the agency is important and no programs should 
be undertaken without such professional direction. 
In the early days of the experiment, the staff were 
exposed to overwhelming quantities of hostility 
which might not have been handled appropriately 
without interpretation and guidance, and new ex- 
periences requiring direction have occurred at in- 
tervals ever since. Professional help is necessary 
to assist the staff and support them in each new 
variable. 

The impact of the group process program has 
been felt in other areas of agency management and 
function. A small-group concept of programing 
has emerged, along with the idea of total-staff 
utilization in program opportunities. Mass activity 
is avoided in favor of small groups with close 
supervision. The institution has become “groupy.” 
The result is that interpersonal relationships be- 
tween one person and another increase. Children 
prefer the intimacy of a small group in contrast to 
the anonymity of a large group, and they choose 
to be in a situation where an adult can provide 
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control, support, and protection when their con- 
trols become shaky and their problems begin to 
show through. Moreover, small groupings increase 
the efficiency of the staff in handling the behavior 
of a child, a factor which lends itself to increased 
job satisfaction. The group worker learns how to 
support and control the child with problems so 
that he avoids overstimulation and maintains and 
improves upon the minimal control structure the 
detained child has intact. Unmanageable behavior 
—distressing to the group leader, child, and other 
children—is reduced sharply through the develop- 
ment of a staff which can clinically deal with be- 
havior disintegration. 


Conclusion 


Two questions occur to detention and probation 
personnel: first, is such a degree of involvement 
and program satisfaction at so early a stage 
warranted; second, does not the group process 
lead to the formation of an institutional depen- 
dency, limiting and interfering with the effective- 
ness of any postinstitutional, filed-service pro- 
gram? 

In answer to the first, no one can decry the 
value of involvement on a mature, professional 
level—it is a beginning step in any treatment pro- 
cess, The early phases of the group process at 
Hillcrest demonstrated the lack of depth in rela- 
tionships which existed. Peer group and individual 
defenses kept staff and children at arms length, 
and the necessity of maintaining control required 
elaborate control systems. As the process con- 
tinued, the staff became more familiar with the 
thought processes and defenses utilized by the 
child and his group. The ability of the staff to 
know and understand delinquent behavior, motiva- 
tions, and attitudes opens the door for a more 
mature relationship between child and adult. The 
adult is able to recognize the moment the child’s 
control falters and provide him with controls; the 
child sees that mature ways of thinking are more 
stable than his own. An elementary form of trust 
develops, and this trust can be extended to the 
widening circle of persons involved in the rehabil- 
itation process. 

In answer to the second, it is recognized that 
youngsters exposed to institutional living can be- 
come institutionally dependent. Dependency is 
built into an institution by its very nature, since 
the institution must take over so much of the 
decision-making process from the detained. A 
facility which controls decisions such as the time 
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of arising, the type of clothes to be worn, how to 
behave when guests are in the house, what to do 
with hours of liesure, etc., is bound to weaken the 
power of the detained person to make such deci- 
sions for himself. Release, with its absence of 
controls, may produce explosive, rebellious be- 
havior; or it may produce a strong desire to get 
back under the protective care of the agency. 

Should a child experience a new kind of relation- 
ship to adults, however, one which can be utilized 
in facing new experiences and meeting new prob- 
lems, the possibility of success in a new placement 
is enhanced. Experiences gained, insights dis- 
covered, and the exposure to new ways of solving 
problems can operate again in a new setting. The 
child, so exposed, appears better able to use the 
assistance offered by those involved in the stage 
beyond “the beginning steps of treatment.” The 
early use of adequate tools means that the delin- 
quent child is not condemned like Sisyphus, the 
ancient Corinthian king who was ordered to roll 
a stone up a steep hill, only to have it roll back 
upon him forever. Through his newly acquired 
understanding he gets a wedge to put beneath his 
problem and keep its weight from overcoming him. 

Historically, the value of places of detention, 
particularly temporary detention, have been con- 
demned because they breed delinquency instead of 
contributing to its control. To be sure, detention 
is overloaded with risks. The impact of the tem- 
porary loss of freedom, of a good program, an 
interested and a well-meaning caseworker can 
weight it toward positiveness. The presence of the 
“Duke System” which resists treatment, of in- 
dividuals who revel in their depredations, the pos- - 
sible exposure of the child to riotous behavior 
which teaches a destructive way of handling 
frustrations and problems, the endless hours of 
indefinite waiting for a decision regarding future 
placement, prolonged exposure to persons who 
distrust human motivations, adults who keep you 
at a distance with a kind of militant control—all 
of these weight it toward the negative side. 

A form of treatment—the beginning steps, at 
least—is necessary when the socially-wounded 
have been brought in from the conflict, while the 
anxiety and soreness are at their peak. Meaningful 
experience at the hands of those who first receive 
him can spell the difference between success and 
failure in whatever therapeutic processes must be 
applied to fully heal the wound. Maximum use is 
needed in “the other hours,” since healing will 
not occur in nonantiseptic, nontherapeutic sur- 
roundings. 
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HE FOLLOWING IDEAS were elaborated after 
Tu months’ work with two pilot test groups 

in a probation department area office. The 
results of these two experiments were so encourag- 
ing it was felt a description of the approach de- 
veloped in the projects should be documented. It 
is hoped these procedures can be further tested 
under circumstances allowing sufficient numbers 
of cases, proper controls, and careful checking of 
results. 

The inclusion in this report of many details re- 
garding selection of members, meeting conditions, 
and so on, is intended to provide illustrative work- 
ing procedures rather than fixed or absolute 
standards. As will be seen, these procedures can be 
easily adapted to work with juveniles and pre- 
delinquents in a variety of clinic and institutional 
settings. In a probation department this type of 
plan is felt to be particularly useful in providing 
probation officers with intensive, supervised ex- 
perience in the area of group and family dynamics. 

Because our work to date has been confined to 
males, we are not in a position to assess the effec- 
tiveness of this approach with females. The forms, 
origins, and outcomes of female delinquency are 
different than those found in male delinquency 
and thus may necessitate changes in the handling 
of the groups. Nevertheless, because of the effec- 
tiveness apparently associated with the joint par- 
ticipation of parents and child, the extension of 
this approach to female delinquents and their 
parents has much to recommend it. 


Structure of the Groups 


The basic units in this plan comprise two groups 
meeting separately but concurrently. One group 
consists of juveniles and the other their parents. 
In addition, each group has two coleaders,! one a 


professional consultant and the other a deputy 
probation officer whose background and interest 


1 The term “leaders” is perhaps misleading at this point since, as 
will be described, the leaders do not take charge of the groups or as- 
sume —— for their productivity. 

2 Rachel. Bross, Family Unit in Group Psychotherapy,” 
mth “Journal of Group Psychotherapy, October 1954, pp. 3938- 
408. 
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qualify him for group work. The groups meet in 
the evening for a period of 75 minutes biweekly 
(or weekly if possible) at a regular day and time. 
After the group meetings the four leaders meet 
together for an hour to discuss the previous group 
meeting, exchange and integrate information from 
the two groups, and talk about individual cases, 
administrative problems, and techniques. The 
deputy probation officers keep running notes on 
the group meetings and those parts of the post- 
group discussions they believe should be recorded. 

After the formulation of these ideas it was dis- 
covered that the approach described here has 
much in common with the group therapy work of 
the Child Guidance Clinic of the New York Medical 
College’s Psychiatric Division.* A procedure of uti- 
lizing parallel groups of parents and children is 
basic to their work and to the present approach. 
It is in the treatment of probationers (rather than 
a clinic population of emotionally disturbed child- 
ren), the use of two group leaders, and certain 
aspects of handling the groups that the present 
plan differs from that of the New York Medical 
College. 

The juvenile group is maintained at about nine 
boys, new members being introduced when old 
members terminate or are dismissed from pro- 
bation. It is likely, however, that the groups, under 
these conditions, will maintain a fairly stable 
membership. The parents group has a potential 
membership of 18 but under most circumstances 
will have closer to 9 than 18 participating mem- 
bers. Ideally, both parents of each juvenile should 
attend the parents group, but we have found that 
for various reasons this often is not possible. We 
do, however, want to be able to count on the 
regular participation of at least one parent of 
each juvenile. Unlike most clinic situations, in 
this type of work with juveniles the fathers seem 
to become involved with the group very readily. 
Perhaps in our culture fathers are more likely to 
take responsibility for a son’s acting-out behavior 
or getting into trouble with the law, whereas they 
become less involved if their offspring evidence 
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neurotic problems. In any case, the participation 
of one parent seems to involve the family in the 
group program very effectively, and sometimes 
leads to the other parent subsequently joining the 
group. 

Families are recruited for the groups during the 
period of their first contacts with the probation 
department, i.e., as close to the court hearings as 
possible. They are told the groups meet to help 
families and individuals with their problems. It 
is emphasized that the groups give members an 
opportunity to talk about and explore a variety of 
concerns and problems, all with the purpose of 
helping the families to approach their difficulties 
constructively. They are told that if they are 
accepted for a group they are expected to attend 
regularly. It is made clear that families which do 
not regularly have a member in each group will 
be dropped from the groups unless they have some 
cogent reason for absence. By structuring the situ- 
ation so definitely at the beginning, we have found 
attendance is regular and presents no problem. 


Selection of Group Members 


In the absence of more refined and tested cri- 
teria, the following are offered for the selection of 
group members. They aim at eliminating juve- 
niles not likely to benefit from the group exper- 
ience, and offer guideposts for assessing families 
that may profit from it. The general dimensions 
underlying these criteria are motivation, potential 
for communication, and potential for growth. It 
is likely, of course, that all the juveniles will 
evidence some form of delinquent behavior, but no 
attempt is made to select group members on this 
basis. 

1. Juveniles are selected for specific groups ac- 
cording to age. In the interest of communication 
among members, it seems advisable to choose boys 
of approximately the same age. Yet, because of 
the influence of factors other than age on com- 
munication, age ranges for grovps are only ap- 
proximate. Thus, groups can be composed of 13- 
to 15-year-olds, 16- to 18-year-olds, and so on. 

2. Juveniles should have at least average in- 
tellectual abilities. It is believed members with 
below-average intellectual abilities are handi- 
capped in communicating with other group mem- 
bers and thus slow down the group work. 

3. Some personality integration and ego 


.* For the description of a group treatment plan aimed at emotionally- 
and very deprived children see Marion Stranahan, Cecile 
Schwartzman, and Edith Atkin, “Group Treatment for Emotionally 
Disturbed and Potentially Delinquent Boys and Girls,” American Journal 
°f Orthopsychiatry, 1957, pp. 518-527. 
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strength are necessary for juveniles. On the other 
hand, severe or gross emotional pathology are 
contraindications; the extremely aggressive, 
schizophrenic, or regressed juvenile hampers the 
growth of the group too seriously. 

4, Juveniles must have at least one parent who 
will participate in the parents group. The present 
plan relies on active participation by parents. 

5. Juveniles should show interest in the group 
(after it has been explained to them) and some 
concern about behavioral problems. This implies 
at least a modicum of superego development and 
motivation. 

6. Parents should be interested in the groups 
as a means of obtaining help with their problems. 
The more interest and motivation they show the 
better. 

7. The composition of the juvenile group should 
be heterogeneous in such traits as leadership, 
verbal ability, scholastic ability, identification with 
delinquent values, frankness and directness, and 
good judgment. The goal is to select boys who 
differ on these traits and thus have within the 
group some real potential for identifying with 
responsible, mature points of view. 

Juveniles are selected from the caseload of the 
deputy probation officer who is coleader in the 
juvenile group. The probation officer has the re- 
sponsibility for gathering sufficient information 
about potential group members so the above cri- 
teria can be applied to each family. The actual 
selection of group members is accomplished by the 
four leaders who will be working with the groups 
involved. These criteria may tend to select boys 
who, without any special help, would have the | 
best chance of avoiding further trouble with the 
law. This presents no difficulty. The objective here 
is not to attempt to work with the more difficult, 
handicapped cases but to try to help those families 
showing the best resources for benefiting from the 
group experience.’ It should be noted that despite 
evidence of some personality resources in this 
class of juveniles, the presence of acting-out, de- 
linquent behavior in these boys appears to cause 
them to be considered poor treatment risks by 
most psychotherapists. The above-mentioned cri- 
teria probably select boys whose opportunities for 
receiving psychotherapy from clinics or independ- 
ent psychotherapists are thus extremely limited. 
It is hoped that, by involving the parents as well 
as the juvenile in a counseling experience, the 
present approach significantly increases the prob- 
ability of helping these types of cases. 
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Group Work Techniques _ 

The principles and techniques guiding the co- 
leaders in their group participation will be dis- 
cussed briefly. Rather than aiming at complete- 
ness, these remarks are intended to illustrate the 
general approach and manner of handling group 
meetings. The juvenile and parent groups are 
worked with in similar fashion. 

Initially, each group is told they are present for 
the purpose of discussing among themselves what- 
ever problems or concerns they may have in their 
living. They are told that the responsibility for 
discussing subjects which are significant lies with 
them, and that they can best facilitate matters by 
being frank and honest in presenting their opin- 
ions and their feelings. It is stressed that nobody 
is being judged by the group and they should feel 
free to say whatever they please. Members are 
cautioned that social amenities should be subor- 
dinated to the goal of trying to understand better 
their problems, and that things which would be 
too impolite or presumtuous or embarrassing to 
be brought up in social gatherings should not be 
withheld but can be discussed in the group. These 
remarks illustrate the spirit and the goals of the 
groups. Members, of course, cannot simply be 
told or encouraged to interact with real warmth 
and freedom. Their reaction to the interpersonal 
“closeness” in the group setting, and especially 
under the pressure to reveal feelings, inevitably 
includes fears of exposure, rejection, and retalia- 
tion. These fears are commonly expressed by mem- 
bers as a defensive hostility which can be quite 
subtle and disguised.* But no matter how open or 
hidden, such hostility and its underlying fear must 
be pointed out to the group, discussed and worked 
through before the members can “freely” interact 
or ultimately grow from the group experience. The 
leaders, then, during the discussion of various 
matters direct the attention of the group to those 
intragroup emotional reactions which hamper the 
members from mutually sharing, supporting, and 
accepting one another. As the group from occasion 
to occasion works through these emotional bar- 
riers, the members begin to experience the group 
as something truly important and helpful. How- 
ever, this process of working through is usually 
a continuing one which perhaps reaches its fur- 
thest development only at the termination of the 
group. Thus, the other activities of the group 
which are directed toward appraisal of reality 


* For an excellent di 


of these factors see James Mann, “Some 
International Journal of 


Theoretic Concepts of the Group Process,” 


Group Psychotherapy, July 1955, pp. 235-241. 
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and finding reasonable solutions to specific prob- 
lems, as discussed below, occur concurrently with 
this development and provide the specific material 
which stimulates it progression. 

Generally, the leaders attempt to establish a 
warm, friendly, accepting atmosphere for the 
group, an atmosphere which promotes free dis- 
cussion and interaction among members. The 
leaders also interact freely with group members, 
but are most active in the initial stages of the 
group in order to facilitate discussion among the 
members and to get the group to solve for itself 
problems relevant to the group work. Thus, 
leaders frequently throw questions posed to them 
back to the group, emphasizing that the members 
must work out the answers for themselves. Prob- 
lems concerning what should be talked about, how 
to get all the members to participate, how to deal 
with silences, and how to make the discussions 
helpful to the members all are either handled in 
this way or are used by the leaders to discuss the 
emotional interactions within the group. As the 
group learns to function more effectively and re- 
sponsibly, as it learns to watch its own pro- 
cesses, the leaders can restrict their participation 
to dealing with defensive feelings, introducing 
reality considerations and pointing out such im- 
plicit motives or values as are discussed below. 

The leaders inevitably exercise a strong and 
important influence on the group. Members be- 
come quite sensitive to the leaders’ intentions, 
wishes, and values, and even compete for the 
leaders’ approval. The leaders, in turn, use this 
influence to help the group in various ways. While 
maintaining a fair and impartial attitude toward 
all members, they also are consistently searching 
for an understanding of problems, motives and 
values. A member of the group can be either sup- 
ported or questioned, with the usual result that 
the other group members incline toward the posi- 
tion which the leader seems to favor. It should be 
kept in mind that everything the leaders say and 
do, because of their influence as identification 
figures, exerts a strong influence on members. By 
the character of their interactions with members, 
the leaders also demonstrate appropriate ways to 
relate to others, especially by showing respect for 
the problems and feelings of others. This way they 
try to promote the exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences in a helpful, supportive fashion, and guide 
members toward greater maturity. The expres- 
sion of differing opinions or attitudes is encourag- 
ed, but angry disapproval or verbal “ganging up” 
on one member is interrupted by the leaders. 
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Labelling angry feelings between members and 
suggesting that an angry interaction is a group 
problem which should be discussed regarding its 
origin is a very effective way of utilizing such 
expressions for the group work as well as con- 
trolling them. 

Interventions and comments by the leaders 
usually contain the implicit implication that group 
members both can and should want to approach 
their behavior in a responsible, reasonable man- 
ner. There is ample opportunity to point out how 
irresponsible or simply unconsidered behavior re- 
sults in unpleasant difficulties for the group mem- 
bers. Thus, the leaders contribute ideas which 
confront members with reality considerations and 
provide material for the group which implies or 
illustrates mature, reality-based points of view. 

The leaders, by their participation in the group 
discussions, indirectly indicate the types of ques- 
tions, considerations, and explorations which are 
likely to lead to significant material. They suggest 
possible reasons for the behavior of group mem- 
bers, raising such considerations in a spirit of ex- 
ploration which encourages the group to incorpor- 
ate them into its own discussion rather than simply 
accept them on the authority of the leaders. Nega- 
tive feelings of members, for example, can be 
called to attention by the leaders and scrutinized 
with the implicit purpose of discovering irrational 
elements in them. Attitudes toward teachers, girl 
friends, parents, and authority figures for the 
juveniles ; and toward discipline, authority figures, 
and their own children for parents frequently 
reveal such irrational elements, and it is helpful 
for members to distinguish the reality-based com- 
ponents of their own attitudes from less desirable 
elements. In this regard, also, the group leaders 
direct attention to the values which members 
attach to particular behavior, interests, and points 
of view. For example, the juveniles find it interest- 
ing and often surprising to consider why they 
make issues about driving cars, staying out late 
at night, and getting part-time jobs. Such topics 
lead naturally into discussion of the value system 
of their adolescent culture and the members’ own 
strong motivations toward status with peers, 
wishes to “belong,” and deviant patterns of identi- 
fication. In bringing these matters to the critical 
attention of the members, anxiety can be expected. 
The leaders then do not try to help the group 
directly reduce their anxiety, but simply aim at 
maintaining an accepting, problem-centered, real- 
ity endorsing milieu. It is an important and use- 
ful technique for leaders to avoid helping mem- 
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bers reduce anxiety in the group when such anx- 
iety can, through the structure built up in the 
group, lead to desirable reorganization of the 
members’ experiences. 

The probation worker who is a coleader in the 
juvenile group also has administrative responsi- 
bility for the group members. Through the groups 
he is likely to obtain much more information about 
these cases than he could through routine case- 
work. The more complete knowledge he gains 
should enable him to deal all the more realistically 
and effectively with administrative problems re- 
garding these probationers. In making recommen- 
dations to the court, planning for his cases, fore- 
stalling trouble, and handling any emergencies 
that might arise, the probation worker is better 
prepared to do his job. The probation officer 
must play two roles toward members, but these 
roles are not inconsistent or incompatible. In the 
group the officer’s behavior is directed toward the 
goals of the group work, but he also must fulfill 
certain responsibilities he has as a probation offi- 
cer. When group members expect preferential ad- 
ministrative treatment from their group leader, 
this expectation, along with an explanation of a 
probation officer’s duties and responsibilities in 
the matter at hand, can be discussed with the 
group. This type of discussion has been found to 
be very effective in orienting the group members 
toward a realistic consideration of their proba- 
tionary status and their wishes for special favors. 
It is only by not granting unrealistic or special 
favors and by using their solicitations for group 
discussion that the probation officer can be help- 
ful to members in this type of circumstance. 

The coleaders decide when families are to be 
terminated from the groups. Families are initially 
told that their tenure in the groups will be 12 to 18 
months in duration. Within these approximate 
limits the time of termination depends on their | 
progress in the groups and on their probation 
status. Dismissal from probation means termina- 
tion from the group, and dismissal from probation 
is evaluated according to the usual procedures of 
the probation department (which generally de- 
pend on the behavioral adjustment of the juve- 
nile). The leaders also evaluate the progress of 
families in the groups and may recommend term- 
ination when they feel that maximum benefits 
(appropriate for a 12- to 18-month experience) 
have been received. Thus, families are terminated 
either because of dismissal from probation or 
because the leaders feel that they have benefited 
about as much as can be expected of them. The 


? 


procedure for terminating families is not brought 
into the groups by the leaders. The termination 
is discussed outside the groups with the family 
involved. The date of termination is set for a 
month or two after this discussion so that mem- 
bers can make plans, talk further with their pro- 
bation officer about their plans and discuss their 
termination in the group. 

The presence of two leaders in each group is 
not considered a handicap for this work. Both 
leaders contribute to the group discussions and 
pursue the same objectives in their interactions 
with the members. Problems which the leaders 
may have regarding who is more active are mate- 
rial for the postgroup sessions, and differential 
reactions to the leaders by the members (e.g. 
characterizing the probation officer as a stern 
authority figure and the consultant as an “expert” 
who will solve their problems) can be used as 
material for group discussion. 


Goals and Processes 


In general terms, the goals of this plan are two- 
fold, first, to help families deal more effectively 
with their individual and familial problems and 
second, to provide a useful training experience 
for probation officers. On this latter point, par- 
ticipation in a group gives the probation officer an 
unparalleled opportunity for studying and evalu- 
ating each family involved. He is exposed to a 
fund of information on the vicissitudes and struc- 
ture of family dynamics and can considerably 
broaden his thinking in all of his professional 
work. He also learns new forms of relating to 
probationers and their families, thus gaining much 
greater depth as well as breadth of experience in 
dealing constructively with professional problems 
in his field. These experiences are likely to con- 
tribute significantly to the probation officer’s feel- 
ings of competence, purpose, and self-esteem in 
his professional work. 

Let us next consider some of the ways in which 
the groups may benefit the group members. 

1. Offering insight into problems and needs.— 
The groups encourage members to talk about 
themselves and their problems, ventilate their 
feelings, and obtain a greater, more useful under- 
standing of themselves and their problems than 
hitherto. The mechanism of insight (i.e., the dis- 
covery and constructive use of previously un- 
known motivations) is a possible therapeutic aim 
which represents perhaps the most difficult and 
uncertain achievement in this type of group work. 
Some members, juveniles as well as parents, do 
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appear to gain some insight in these groups, but 
most members are apt to experience the groups in 
other ways. Consequently, insight is regarded here 
as a subsidiary rather than a major goal. The in- 
frequency of meetings, age of the juveniles, and 
general defensiveness of parents in a probation 
setting all seem to make insight an uncertain 
effect. 

2. Producing change in attitudes—A major 
goal of the groups is the modification of attitudes 
in such important areas as authority relationships, 
discipline, the adolescent culture, dating, sex, and 
parent-child relationships. This modification has 
been found to occur as a result of group members 
being influenced through the group discussions. 
For example, a juvenile group is discussing the 
question of sexual relations with gir] friends, and 
several boys express the opinion that if they get 
the chance they want sexual relations. Other boys 
say they would refuse sexual relations with a girl 
they really liked, and there follows a discussion 
which considers the implications and consequences 
of such sexual relations, e.g., their effect on the 
partner’s regard for each other, the male’s need 
for an ego-building conquest, social and parental 
opinion, and possible pregnancy. This discussion 
reveals many realistic, mature considerations and 
it appears that the boys are trying to think about 
this matter in terms different from those they had 
previously attempted. The boys who originally 
espoused restraint seem to find further basis for 
this, and the discussion puts pressure on all men- 
bers to conform to the reasonableness of the argu- 
ments presented. More than this, however, the 
juveniles then seem to feel that a standard of be- 
havior is being set and that the group expects all 
members to live up to the standard. The same type 
of orientation toward reason and reality might 
also occur in a parents group around the subject 
of discipline of children, etc. Because these dis- 
cussions rely heavily on thoughtful, reasonable, 
mature points of view, the groups are subjected to 
increased opportunity and increased pressure to 
identify with maturity and responsibility. The 
experience of participating in this identification 
and having it approved by the group (members 
and leaders) appears to be a particularly potent 
factor in this type of group work. We also find 
members seeking status in the eyes of their fellow 
members through such identification. Although 
this type of motivation and identification should 
be present in all persons, it is frequently deficient 
in these families, and weak in the juveniles be- 
cause their adolescent subculture distorts or even 
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GROUP THERAPY WITH JUVENILE PROBATIONERS AND THEIR PARENTS 


interdicts their strivings toward growth and ma- 
turity. Although adolescents cannot readily be 
coerced into identifying with maturity (their sub- 
culture provides them with very explicit means 
and reasons for resisting such pressures by au- 
thority), they seem to be very responsive to the 
pressures in this direction generated by the group. 
The usefulness of group discussions for effecting 
more appropriate reality testing and for produc- 
ing attitude change in adults has often been noted 
by group workers and would seem to apply also to 
juveniles in this setting. 

As an illustration of the potent effect of group 
pressures on an individual member, let us consider 
the case of an aggressive member of the juvenile 
group. This boy, Russ, who had a long history of 
overt aggression against people who “crossed” 
him, became angry at a group leader who refused 
to help him falsify his age so he could join a club 
in which he was interested. Russ then very ac- 
tively tried to get the group angry at the leaders, 
even indirectly threatening violence at the hands 
of the group. However, the group looked at his 
behavior very critically and refused to support 
his threats. They discussed the inappropriateness 
of his expectation that a group leader should lie 
for him. Russ thereupon calmed down a bit and 
began ridiculing the group leaders, implying that 
they were punitive, authority figures who deserved 
no cooperation from the group. The group, how- 
ever, did not laugh with him at the leaders, but 
made his anger a subject for serious discussion. 
In subsequent meetings Russ began to test the 
group to see if they would support and approve 
him for being a “good” member. He thereupon 
began to change his relationship to the leaders 
and display a remarkably high level (for him) of 
sublimation of aggressive impulses. He became 
one of the most vocal boosters of the group, began 
seriously seeking help from the group for his 
personal problems, and established a similarly 
oriented relationship with his probation officer. 

3. Aiding in recognition of group and social 
values and pressures.—A further manner in which 
families appear to benefit from the groups in- 
volves the recognition and evaluation of social or 
intrafamilial pressures influencing members. The 
groups often look at the environment in which 
they live and discover in it hitherto unrecognized 
Meanings. Responses to these values and pressures 
are also demonstrated by members in their group 
behavior, thus providing immediate illustrations 
of their reality and cogency. For example, in the 
juvenile group, the discussion centered around 
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the identification of “good” guys and “bad” guys 
at school. The “good” guys were seen as good from 
the point of view of school authorities and parents, 
but were not approved by most group members. 
The “‘bad” guys were the ‘‘cool” crowd which the 
group inclined to accord high status. They talked 
about the differences in clothes, haircuts, and rec- 
reations, existing between the two groups. The 
group members seemed also to be striving to es- 
tablish their own status hierarchy, each boy show- 
ing his own identification with the “bad” guys. 
However, their unsure rejection of a “good” guy 
identification could be pointed out by the leaders, 
so that conflicts in identification were brought 
into the discussion and the “good” guy elements 
in them supported. One boy described his high 
school career as expressing his conflict between 
wanting to be a “good” guy and wanting to be a 
“bad” guy. He said, “I’m trying to get you guys 
to know I’m really a bad guy, but I don’t know if 
you know it because I’m a good guy too.” This 
boy experienced the same conflict in the group that 
he apparently experienced in his daily life, and as 
a result of the discussion became aware of some 
of its unfortunate consequences. for him. Almost 
any topic of discussion, brands of cigarettes, hot 
rods, tattoos, police, can lead directly into such 
meaningful areas of experience and behavior. The 
labelling and discussion of underlying values and 
identifications then makes it possible for group 
members to understand and realistically evaluate 
some of their own behavior, motivations and goals. 

4. Developing helpful, supporting, and matur- 
ing relationships.—The groups very importantly 
help members to learn that they can relate to 
others closely and positively without being damag- 
ed. Members often feel initially that to expose 
their private self to others only makes them vul- 
nerable to criticism or rejection. In the groups it 
is hoped that members experience and learn that 
interpersonal closeness can lead to helpful, sup- 
porting, maturing relationships. The defensive 
barriers which members erect to protect them- 
selves are discussed and worked through so that 
members can to some degree participate in this 
maturing experience. Juveniles, particularly, are 
very cautious about invading the privacy of others 
or revealing themselves; and it is possible for 
juveniles to build up considerable interest in and 
loyalty toward the group without relaxing their 
cautiousness in this regard. However, for real 
progress, for real growth, these defensive inter- 
personal maneuvers must become an object for the 
group work. 
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5. Helping parents to recognize their own prob- 
lems apart from their children’s.—In the parents 
group, it is often helpful when parents’ problems 
are separated from their children’s problems. The 
parents’ approach to disciplining their son may 
be closely associated and entangled with a struggle 
for dominance between husband and wife. Or 
feelings of anger toward a spouse often signifi- 
cantly affect behavior toward children in the fam- 
ily. Feelings of anger, shame, and guilt toward a 
delinquent son may interfere with parents’ deal- 
ing realistically with their son’s problems. Or, 
more complexly, conflicts, struggles, and reac- 
tions which exist in a marital relationship very 
commonly have an undesirable influence on the 
rearing of children; and when children cause 
particular trouble (as do juvenile probationers) 
the parents’ resources for realistically handling 
the difficulty prove inadequate. Helping parents 
to recognize their own problems and to try to 
avoid harmfully injecting these into their relation- 
ship with their children is thus an important and 
very practical function of the parent group. 

6. Assisting the family as a whole to accept re- 
sponsibility for problems expressed in the child’s 
difficulty.—The involvement of parents and child 
in a rehabilitative program has the effect of com- 
municating to all that the family as a whole has 
responsibility for the problems which may be ex- 
pressed in the child’s behavior. The parents’ reali- 
zation and acceptance that they are involved in 
the causes of their child’s difficulty is a first step 
toward helping them to take some constructive, 
remedial action. On the other hand, the juvenile 
is not made to assume the entire blame for his 
conduct, and the interfamilial problem of who is 
the guilty party can be worked out through the 
group discussions in a more realistic manner than 
each side blaming the other. 


5 Judge Evan Crossley, “Group Training for Predelinquents, Delin- 


quents, and Their Parents,” FEpERAL PROBATION, June 1958, pp. 25-30. 


7. Helping the family to achieve a more realistic 
view of probation.—Through their experience in 
the groups, families obtain a more realistic view of 
the probation office and its representatives than is 
likely otherwise. They come to view the depart- 
ment not as a punitive authority but as a helping 
authority. Their closest and most meaningful in- 
volvement with the probation department does not 
center around the guilt, anger and fear associated 
with the court hearings. They have an opportunity 
to begin the probationary period with the clear 
understanding that they will receive help with 
their problems from the probation department. 
The implication is also present that the family, 
including the parents, is expected to use the pro- 
bationary period constructively by working on 
their family problems rather than simply exercis- 
ing caution and control. 

When families come to understand the helping 
functions and intentions of the probation depart- 
ment, they are likely to be more cooperative re- 
garding suggestions, decisions, or plans made for 
them by the department. They feel a real spirit of 
participation in their own rehabilitation, a spirit 
not likely to be as effectively generated by any 
other means now at our command. 


Conclusion 


The general approach presented here is felt to 
have real promise for helping juvenile delinquents, 
predelinquents, and their parents. Other types of 
programs directed toward similar overall goals 
have been either more thoroughly dynamic or 
more thoroughly didactic.5 The dynamic approach 
tends to have a relatively restricted applicability 
in a population of probationers and the didactic 
approach can be criticized for its superficiality in 
dealing with significant human problems. It is 
hoped that the present plan combines the ad- 
vantages of a fairly wide applicability and a sig- 
nificantly intense corrective intervention. 


The goal of group counseling, like the goal of casework, is 
not to treat pathology as such but to help clients attain a better 
level of functioning and to resolve or modify social and familial 
problems. Undertaking to modify an acute neurotic conflict, to 
lessen anxiety, or to strengthen defenses is, in casework, re- 
lated to essentially social aims. 


—SANFORD N. SHERMAN 
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Stone Walls Do Not a Citizen Make 


By Isapore Hyatt, Ep.D. 
Chief Psychologist, Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia 


HE WORD “rehabilitation” has been among the 
To 10 in the corrections glossary for several 
years. Its popularity has allowed people to 
attach to it many varied definitions and connota- 
tions, so that frequently one must soberly re- 
examine it to determine its true meaning. In the 
field of penology some have advocated the abolition 
of the term and suggest the use of others, such as 
“reconstruction,” “reclamation,” “restoration,” or 
“resocialization,” but the word itself is of much 
less importance than the meaning ascribed to it 
and the action and progress that it stimulates. 
Rehabilitation implies that imprisonment is not 
only a question of serving idle time in high-walled, 
impenetrable surroundings for the purpose of pro- 
tecting society or as a means of paying a debt for a 
legal misdeed, but also a time when warped at- 
titudes and twisted personalities are remolded and 
reshaped. The aim of rehabilitation should be a 
peaceful (both inwardly and outwardly), produc- 
tive citizen. In order to accomplish this goal we 
must perceive a long-range plan—something to- 
ward which we can continually strive. Some steps 
in the right direction have been made, but unless 
we keep moving steadily forward, our present ef- 
forts will be futile and expensive. Rehabilitation 
can be successful and worthwhile only if the entire 
system is geared toward that end. We shall never 
really know if any gains have been made unless a 


significant portion of our ideas are working simul- 
taneously. 


Principles of Learning Must Guide Treatment 


It has been said that after a person exists for 
10 years in a penitentiary his chances of making a 
successful career as Mr. Citizen are practically nil. 
The body remains, but the spirit and vitality are 
gone! This is a shocking, but very significant state- 
ment. It will oblige us either to help those who are 
confined or else to ease the burden of the state by 
eliminating the expense of what now constitutes 
the “treatment” program. If our aim is to help 
those with serious personality and character de- 
ficiencies, then let us do it as best we know how. If, 
on the other hand, the prison system is just a reser- 
voir for slow fermentation of humans, then why 


add to an already overwhelming economic respon- 
sibility of the state when an electric chair or gas | 
chamber can solve the problem much more swiftly 
and cheaply? 

It does not require a great deal of psychological 
genius to observe that the bulk of prison inmates 
consists of immature, love-starved, lonely people. 
Their character foundation is fragile and rocky; 
ready to be spilled at the slightest stress or strain. 
They are a distrustful, suspicious, complaining 
group who have been reared in inconsistent, hos- 
tile, and inadequate environments. The majority 
of them know right from wrong but are too weak 
and unstable to avoid the temptations of the 
wrong. Many have the intellectual potential to be 
adequate fathers and satisfactory breadwinners, 
but early emotional privation leaves them social 
pests and wards instead of independent, happy 
citizens. : 

The primary work of rehabilitation must rest on 
a psychological foundation, for basically we are 
dealing with the emotions and character of people. 
The principles of learning must guide us in our 
treatment because the formation of healthy at- 
titudes, work habits, and personality growth are 
developed by the learning process. The entire 
prison atmosphere must be one which aims to 
release responsible, emotionally-controlled, real- 
istic people who have not lost their individuality | 
and self-esteem. This makes the task of the cor- 
rections system difficult, but certainly not im- 
possible. 


From Court to Eventual Parole 

The prison system briefly suggested in this 
paper hopefully includes some of the psychological 
goals referred to. Many of the ideas are not origi- 
nal, but they have been weaved into and organized 
unit. Some states have already incorporated sever- 
al facets of this plan, but their systems contain 
other weaknesses which repel any potential good. 
Perhaps the best method of describing it is to make 
the journey with a convicted offender—from his 
court scene—to his eventual parole: 

The accused is brought to court on a burglary 
charge and the judge, after weighing the evidence 
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carefully, presents a verdict of guilty and sen- 
tences him to the state penitentiary. The judge 
decides on the guilt or innocence of the defendant, 
but he gives no term of sentence. Every sentence 
is an indeterminate one, the length of which is to 
be governed by the decisions of the institution staff 
members who are continually evaluating the pro- 
gress and status of each inmate. Judgment of the 
- effectiveness of rehabilitation should be made after 
the inmate has been in contact with the facilities of 
the institution. There are many complex variables 
which determine whether a given prisoner will ac- 
cept or benefit from the program. 

The convicted person is sent to a classification 
center which is located within the confines of a 
maximum security prison. He is given thorough 
medical and psychiatric examinations. One of the 
primary functions of this classification process is 
the overall orientation of the new inmate. The en- 
tire system is thoroughly described to him and he 
is made to clearly understand what is expected of 
him. The maximum security prison has rigid rules 
and requirements. This initial restriction serves as 
a punishment for his illegal act and it becomes his 


responsibility to indicate by his good behavior and | 


attitudes that he is ready to accept the added 
benefits and advantages of a medium security in- 
stitution. Before being transferred, however, he 
is administered a complete battery of vocational 
tests and interviewed with regard to his interests 
and past achievements. Needless to say, his record 
follows him to the next institution. 

The medium security prison is the largest of the 
institutions. Its protective fences are such that 
one can see through them. It is amazing to discover 
what a moral booster just “seeing” the outside is. 
Inmates are referred to by name rather than by 
number. Being referred to as a number is a 
tremendous blow to the ego, which is already un- 
der sufficient trauma by imprisonment. Generally, 
the relationship of the guards to the inmate should 
be one of firmness, fairness, and understanding. 
The key concepts in this institution are the “‘build- 
ing of individuality” and the “acceptance of re- 
sponsibility.” The three-pronged core for instilling 
these characteristics are vocational training, edu- 
cation, and psychological counseling. 


Training and Counseling Program 


Vocational training facilities must be on a large 
scale so that 25 to 50 industries are completely re- 
presented. State-paid business managers must act 
as the liaison officers between the correctional in- 


dustries and state purchasing, whereby prison 


-industries would make all items and materials re. 


quired by the state. Most state labor needs should 
be supplied by inmates. The salary scale should be 
equivalent to that of workers in private industry, 
with deductions being made for state operating 
expenses and other funds. Some portion of per- 
sonal financial responsibilities must be maintain- 
ed by the inmate if he is to maintain any measure 
of self-esteem. One immediate effect would be to 
reduce substantially the amount of money given as 
relief and welfare funds to dependents of pris- 
oners. Our aim in imprisonment is not to increase 
the earning potential of free men but to make 
decent, upright wage earners of those who are 
temporarily removed from free mobility in society. 

The vocational program teaches men a _ job 
whereby they can become self-supporting on the 
outside and be purposefully occupied during con- 
finement so that morale is high and trouble is 
minimized. Their minds are kept pliable and ac- 
tive. Part of the vocational program should include 
the careful selection of men assigned to state pro- 
jects outside the institution, such as construction, 
painting, etc. The number of state dollars saved by 
this method would be sizeable indeed! 

Broad educational facilities should be offered for 
general academic progress and specific vocational 
growth and development. State licenses, diplomas, 
and certificates of achievement should be ob- 
tainable. 

“A complete guidance and therapeutic program 
should be available through the psychology depart- 
ment. There must be a sufficient number of 
adequately trained personnel to satisfy the needs 
and requirements of all inmates, including indivi- 
dual therapeutic sessions several times weekly for ' 
those who need intensive care. Rehabilitation is 
almost synonymous with emotional retraining. 

A decent salary scale helps toward the economic 
support of the inmate’s family, and conjugal visits 
would undoubtedly aid in maintaining the emo- 
tional relationship between a prisoner and his 
wife. Monthly visits in a building set up for such 
a purpose would stimulate high morale and a 
positive outlook in both the prisoner and his 
spouse. Sexual perversions during confinement 
would be minimized and good conduct maintained 
since these visits can be used as rewards for 
deserving inmates. 

If there are too many infractions of the rules or 
if there is a refusal to accept a satisfactory amount 
of responsibility, the staff can elect to send al 
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‘inmate back to the maximum security prison. If 
his progress warrants it, however, he can be trans- 
ferred to the minimum security institution. 


Our Efforts Need Not Be in Vain 


Final parole plans and preparole orientation are 
the principal purposes of the minimum security 
prison. There are no walls and the atmosphere is 
generally one of freedon and trust. In some 
cases, the staff allows the inmate to communicate 
directly with the outside in order to obtain proper 
vocational placement and to stabilize home plans. 
Occasionally, the inmate might be privileged to 
spend several days or a weekend at home. All 
activity is directed toward physical and psycho- 
logical preparation for parole. 

Evey inmate has a minimum parole period of 1 
year. The maximum time is determined by the 
parole staff at the end of the first year, after care- 
ful evaluation of the individual case. Training in 
psychology should be part of the parole agent’s 
training and they should be closely supervised by 
psychologists, who personally handle all difficult 
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adjustment problems. The parolee should be given 
no form requirements or direction except that he 
must live the life of a “decent citizen.”” However, 
those with specific weaknesses, such as alcohol or 
drugs, must be required to abstain from their use 
completely. Weekly visits with the parole agent 
are mandatory and those inmates who require ad- 
ditional support should be interviewed more often. 

And so ends the journey of our legal offender. 
Hopefully, his time spent in prison was not 
“killed” but, rather, spent in experiencing a fruit- 
ful learning procedure. If his lessons were learned 
well he will never be required to repeat them. 
Many of the suggested ideas may be difficult to 
obtain, but it seems that none of them is so far 
removed as to be impossible to grasp and as- 
similate into our prison organization. The bene- 
factors of such a system would be man, society, 
and mankind. Our efforts would certainly not be 
in vain, for we would rest well knowing that we 
have made every effort to release men, instead of 
merely “ex-cons.” 


Correction and the “Doing-Time” Society 


By LEWIS YABLONSKY, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Massachusetts 


a consensus of attitudes on the part of three 

different persons about to enter a contempor- 
ary correctional institution. They speak from three 
different points of view: the inmate, the institu- 
tional staff, the public. 


JOHN Q. PRISONER: 


_ Here I go again—back in stir. I thought I could make 
it this time. I wanted to stay clean but I can’t seem to 
help it. It was an — mark and I should have made it 
without getting busted—but that’s the breaks. 

Well, 5-to-10 won’t be too rough this trip. I wonder 
who’s still in. Things were working pretty smoothly 
with my old bunch when I left last time. I hope they’re 
still here. Let’s see—Jim is still in and Joe . . . 

I hear they’re still trying that new program. That re- 
habilitation stuff is still B.S. for my money. What can 
they do for me? I began talking to the head-shrinker 
ae time and each trip made me feel worse. Who needs 


Ts: FOLLOWING soliloquies attempt to reflect 


I'll do my bit quietly—with no fuss—get out in two 
- er into action. I can do 2 years’ time standing 
one foo 


JOHN Q. INSTITUTION STAFF: 


. Here I go again. I remember the first time I walked 
into this place 10 years ago. I really had my mind made 


up—I was going to save the world. I thought everybody 
had some good in him—if you just knew how to bring it 
out ~~ I thought I had what it takes. But I soon 
wised up. 

At first when the older staff smiled at my ambitious 
ideas for helping the inmates square up I could shrug it 
off. And when they called me aside and told me I was 
“rocking the boat and you can’t help these punks any- 
way” I didn’t pay much attention. 

But then I began to feel as they did. These guys are 
rough and you can’t really change them. There are a 
few good ones—who behave themselves in the institution 
—but they always come back. Most of them are impos- 
—_ hoods. The only place they'll straighten out is in a 
coffin. 

Just the other day I had to take that new 


ard aside 
and wise him up on that score. What an i 


ealist! It’s 
funny to have a new character like that around. He 
—, acts like he can change some of these hoods. He'll 
earn 


We have to do our time in some ways just like the 
prisoners. Ha, ha, of course, we get out evenings and 
weekends. But sometimes I feel we’re doing time, just 
like them. 


JOHN Q. PUBLIC: 


I’ve never visited one of these places before. 
Frankly, I really didn’t want to come. I’m too busy 
these days at the office to take time off for this non- 
sense. But with all the other lodge members 
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they do in the movies. 

I must admit that I’m actually a little frightened. 
That prison riot they had a few months back was no 
picnic. You can’t ly change a criminal—so the least 
ay d can do is keep them under control. They should 
be locked in their cells and kept there. These places 
are turning into country clubs from what I hear. I 
sometimes wonder where our tax money goes in these 
places. The least they can do is have these criminals do 
their time quietly. 

The “Doing-time” Society 

The real problem in correctional institutions 
today is not only outmoded physical plants, under- 
cut budgets, overcrowding, prison psychopaths, 
understaffing, riots, and other such sundry and 
difficult conditions. An essential problem is the 
absence of active rehabilitative attitudes, objec- 
tives, and an attitude of simply “doing time.” The 
offender’s attitude of simply “doing time” is not 
only restricted to inmates—it is too prevalently 
shared by prison administrators, custodial officers, 
and the public even though on occasion, there are 
utterances to the contrary. 

The proper response expected of both correc- 
tional personnel and prisoners by the public and 
government is to do your time quietly with a mini- 
mum of outcry and disturbance. Although, 
throughout the country today there are some small 
social service staffs working energetically to “re- 
habilitate” offenders, by and large the “doing- 
time” tone of the prison community remains con- 
stant. The prevalent notion is that the inmate is 
to serve out his sentence and the prison adminis- 
tration, at best, is on hand to see that it occurs 
as humanely and quietly as possible. 

As one offender stated: “Rehabilitation in pri- 
son is still a dirty word.” It is taken lightly, not 
only by most offenders, but unfortunately, and 
more significantly, by many prison administrators 
and custodial officers. Although some lip-service is 
given to rehabilitative effort, in general, the pre- 
valent “doing-time” prison philosophy continues to 
militate against correction. 

The central problem of this kind of correctional 
institution (in name only) is found in the analysis 
of a prison community. The structure and charac- 
teristic of the prison community has been analyzed 
by many researchers and writers in the field.! A 
central theme in the literature is that the prison 


1 Some notable contributions to understanding the “prison com- 
munity” relevant to this discussion include: 
The Prison Community. New York: Rinehart and 
Inc., 
Lloyd W. McCorkle ard Richard R. Korn, “Resocialization Within 


Walls,” The Annals, May 1954. 
S. Kirson Weinberg, “Aspects of the Prison Social Structure,” 
American Journal of Sociology, March 1942. 
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social structure militates against correction in- 
herently and, in fact, reinforces negative and 


_ illegal behavior patterns which are in conflict with 


the overall social system. The way in which prison 
society militates against correction may be 
illustrated in the following general points, which 
are each summaries of primary problems of the 
prison community, in particular, and correction, in 
general. 


Inmate-Staff Division and Conflict 

The prison social structure is divisible into two 
apparent categories of participants: the inmate 
population and the institution personnel popula- 
tion. Each strata is clearly and easily identifiable. 
Each tends to view the other with mingled feelings 
of distrust and suspicion. There is a reinforcement 
of mutually hostile attitudes between prison per- 
sonnel and inmates through stereotyping and 
autism (distorting perceptions according to 
needs). There is a tendency toward praise of one’s 
own group and deflation of the other. The prisoner 
pointing to the prison doctor as a “sawbones” or 
“croaker,” to the warden as a political “hack,” and 
the psychiatrist as a “head shrinker” are cases in 
point. Institutional personnel, in turn, tend to view 
prisoners as stupid, shiftless, never-changing, im- 
moral, and recalcitrant hoods. 

Some inmates and staff attempt to walk the line 
between these two divisions; however, this is 
usually a precarious position. They find at one 
point or another that it is necessary to take sides, 
and it is too difficult, if not punishing, to leave 
one’s defined membership group. 

The offender when sentenced is, in effect, being 
rejected by society. He must make some adjust- 
ments in terms of his self-concept with reference to 
his custodial status. He can accept his sentence as 
being “just what I deserve” or he can begin to 
rationalize and project the blame for his incarcer- 
ation on an unfair society. 

One characteristic response of the inmate is to 
rationalize or project and channel his hostility 
upon the nearest manifestation of society. The 
nearest objective representation of the outside 
world, to the inmates, is the institutional staff. 
They, therefore, tend to reject the outside social 
system and its values through stereotyping and re 
sponding to the guards and prison administration 
as negative symbols of a society which has 
“wronged” them. 
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The Prison “Organization Man” 


In prison there are advantages which accrue to 
the prisoner who becomes an “organization man,” 
sticks to his group, and conforms to inmate values. 
The prisoner who continues to accept the outside 
society and its values through not being hostile 
toward the prison administration (the inside-the- 
walls symbol of the outside society) may find 
himself in the difficult situation of being rejected 
by both worlds—the prison and the outer society. 
Few inmates have the resources or courage to 
stand up against the expectations of the prison 
world which are imposed by fellow inmates with 
persistent force and clarity. In some instances 
their norms are more precise than the regulations 
prescribed by the administration. 

The enculturated or conforming inmate does 
better in prison. He becomes, as Clemmer has 
termed it, “prisonized.” If he accepts “stir” rules, 
he is accepted not only by his fellow inmates but 
also by custodial officers who learn to have this 
kind of negative expectation of inmate behavior. 
The maintenance of this equilibrium is reinforced 
by all factions in the ‘“‘doing-time” society. 


Staff Attitudes 


There is a similar pressure on guards toward 
conformity to certain generally accepted negative 
attitudes and “doing-time” goals of the institution. 
(Negative, in the sense that they militate against 
correction.) The new guard is quickly instructed 
by the old-timer about the “correct” attitudes to 


have toward “shiftless, recalcitrant, no-good 
hoods” who will never change. The correctional of- 
ficer (at whatever level up to warden) who enters 
the prison social structure with a degree of correc- 
tional idealism will soon be cajoled or forced into 
submitting to the shared “doing-time” norms of 
both personnel and inmates. He is quickly ad- 
monished by both fellow officers and even some 
old-line inmates with such expressions as: “You'll 
learn.” “You’ll see what I mean about these char- 
acters.” “No cons really change.” 

To resist these pressures to conform to the 
“We're all doing time” philosophy takes more 
courage and strength than most new correctional 
officers can muster and still do their difficult, de- 
manding, and, at times, dangerous job. Moreover, 
to do their work they require the cooperation of 
their fellow officers (particularly in dangerous 
situations) and this may not be forthcoming to 


“eager-beavers,” “rate-busters,” or “inmate frat- 
ernizers,”” 
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Corrupted Regulations 


Another reinforcement of the negative “doing- 
time” condition is that understaffed and under- 
financed prison administration often falls into 
the trap of cooperation with the inmate social 
system to maintain at least an overt image of 
order and discipline in the institution. They may 
have to use “squealers,” allow prison psychopaths 
to dole out favors, look the other way when mis- 
conduct takes place, and so forth, in order to main- 
tain a degree of order. This practice of “playing 
ball” with the inmate system may produce short- 
range benefits of a seemingly quiet orderly institu- 
tion. 

However, at some point the administration 
gets the uneasy feeling and begins to recognize 
that the reins of control and power have slipped 
quietly into the too willing hands of the inmate 
population. In particular, the “prison politician,” 
usually a long-termer and a psychopathic person- 
ality, maneuvers himself into a position of central 
power. When the societal appointed administra- 
tion moves toward tightening and enforcing 
administrative rules, resistance tends to develop. 

The psychopathic leader, who has the most to 
lose from a return to institutional administrative 
order (since he has developed a system of con- 
traband favors and power beneficial to himself) 
may threaten a shake-up of the quiet “doing- 
time” situation. His extreme reaction may be 
exploded in a prison riot. | 

Riots are only one minor price paid for the 
maintenance of the “doing-time” society. The 
main cost is in terms of the salvageable inmate — 
doing his time and coming out with the same, if 
not a worse, criminal behavior pattern. 


The Mutual “Doing-time” Agreement 


If either the administration or the inmates shift 
their responses or attitudes about the prison as a 
doing-time society, it may become a threat to the 
other faction. For example, an inmate who sin- 
cerely defines the prison as being a therapeutic 
community where he wants to change his illegal 
behavior may make the custodial officer and the 
administrators feel uncomfortable. They may have 
to reshuffle their defined attitudes and stereotyped 
views of the prisoner never changing and, in fact, 
attempt to provide therapeutic services. This is a 
real threat. It may add burdens to an already de- 
manding job and impose demands on the adminis- 
tration impossible to fulfill in terms of bates, 
staff, and therapeutic staff resources. 
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In reverse, if the prison administrators take 
a definite view that the prisoner’s behavior pattern 
can be modified, that he is reachable and can 
“straighten out,” this may produce great anxiety 
in the offender who will have to modify his ration- 
alized view of society as being unfair, disin- 
terested, and unable to help him. In addition, if he 
accepts help he is forced to admit there is some- 
thing wrong with himself, which should be modi- 
fied. This is something not easily accomplished by 
an inmate with a calcified set of rationalizations 
about himself and society. The status quo, al- 
though painful and self-defeating in many re- 
spects, is less anxiety-producing for him than the 
drastic changes required in accepting efforts at 
modifying his personality system. 

Given these complex conditions there is a silent 
agreement on the part of both staff and inmates to 
maintain the equilibrium of the existing social 
system. 

Unfortunately, the “doing-time” problem ana- 
lyzed here is not restricted to the prison com- 
munity. It exists in other areas of correction. A 
certain apathy and maintenance of a negative 
status quo between correction officers and their 
clients can be similarly identified in other correc- 
tional divisions, such as probation, parole, deten- 
tion, and, to some extent, in court practices. A 
certain style of bureaucracy and negative status 
quo maintenance is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. The “doing-time” condition (described in my 
analysis of prison society) generally pervades the 
field of correction. 

Given this indication of a basic difficulty in our 
contemporary correctional systems, I will now 
attempt to describe how this problem might be 
attacked on at least one important front—the pro- 
per utilization of higher education 


Correction and Higher Education 


Correction has become a many-faceted field for 
dealing with the crime problem. Current policy 
and practice dictate action on a number of fronts. 
Validated psychotherapy approaches, restructur- 
ing the negative “prison community,” improved 
physical plant, expanded research effort, improved 
and expanded parole services, half-way houses— 
all are correctional battlefronts demanding and 
receiving contemporary attention. Though there 
are these many points of attack, I would like to 
emphasize one important front which is continual- 
ly developing and could play an important role in 


ameliorating the negative effects of the “doing- 
time” problem. 

The effective education of correctional personnel 
is crucial to progress in eliminating the “doing- 
time” problem. In terms of society’s control in 
correctional situations, one of the most influential 
levers is found in the type of personnel introduced 
into correctional interaction situations. We do not 
select our criminals; however, there is certainly 
an element of selection and definition about who is 
to be a warden, or custodial officer, or a parole 
officer, or an institutional psychologist. Moreover, 
we do have some control over the degree and type 
of education which such personnel need to qualify 
for certain positions. Although the following com- 
ments about higher education and correction refer 
essentially to the prison community, I should like 
to suggest that they are relevant to other areas of 
correctional approach. 


Higher Education and the Prison Community 


If change is to take place it must begin some- 
where in the structure of the prison society. 
Either the prison administration or the inmates 
have to start modifying their definition of the 
zoals and objectives of the correctional institution. 
It is apparent that the inmate population would 
find it extremely difficult to modify their position 
toward defining the institution as a therapeutic 
community. Therefore, the modification must 
necessarily come from correctional personnel 
strongly motivated toward a correctional philo- 
sophy, induced by a comprehensive educational 
process. 

The degree and type of education and training 
which correctional personnel at all levels receive 
is thus a crucial issue in producing change in the 
system. In order to crack old-line, strictly punitive, 
pessimistic conditions of many institutions, edv- 
cational reinforcement of correctional objectives 
based on social science theory and research should 
be part of the training of present and future 
personnel. 

This body of knowledge about criminology 
would necessarily draw heavily from the human 
behavior sciences. Since the university and college 
are the only types of educational institution in 4 
position to supply this kind of extensive education, 
the proper training of correctional personne 
should radiate from our institutions of higher 
learning. Upper admin‘strative correctional per 
sonnel should be university trained, with emphasis 
placed upon as many other levels of correctional 
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personnel being trained along these lines as 
possible. 

This extended education should include some of 
the following characteristics: (1) Concepts and 
diagnosis of the prison social system. (2) Analyses 
of causation factors and appraisal of the modal or 
general personality factors of the inmate. (3) 
Clearer definitions of correctional objectives (i.e., 
is the institution attempting to deal with neurosis, 
psychosis, reduce anxiey, or modify illegal 
patterns? These goals are not necessarily mutually 
related). (4) A definition of the role relationship 
of the institution to the external society. (5) 
Selected knowledge of essential contributions of 
the behavioral sciences to the field of criminology. 

This kind of training requires extensive educa- 
tion. As indicated, the only logical educational 
institutions which could provide this totality of ed- 
ucational facilities would be a university or college 
in training correctional personnel. The training 
should not simply give the professional correc- 
tional officer a piecemeal understanding of his job, 
but should present correctional theory and the 


objectives of correction into a “gestalt” which > 


would give prison personnel a point of view to 
take with them into their correctional work 

The discipline of criminology in terms of its 
contemporary state of composite knowledge about 
causation, crime control, the crimininal personali- 
ty, correctional philosophy, and other such areas 
may be hard put to meet the challenge of educa- 
tional needs in these areas; however, this demand 
should have productive interactional consequences. 
The potential professional correction person may 
force some remote “ivory-tower” educators spe- 
cializing in criminology to distill their theoretical 
and research findings into a form amenable to 
practical application. At the same time many old- 
line prison personnel may find it necessary to mod- 
ify tightly held but erroneous “common-sense” 
notions in the light of scientific conclusions. 

Part of the issue of making correction truly 
mean correction through the utilization of educa- 
tion is that it is currently recognized that progress 
cannot be accomplished simply by expanding the 
social service staff of an institution. It is in- 
creasingly recognized that all members of the 
institutional staff have some impact on “rehabili- 
tation.”* Even if it were possible to have one psy- 
chiatrist or psychologist per inmate, this is not the 
answer. It is the day-to-day living and the total 


* See The Progress Report, Vol. 7, No. 2, April-June 1959, U. S. 


Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. Especially “Group Work in 
rectional Treatment,” an editorial by Dr. Benjamin Frank, pp. 1-2. 
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prison community which militates against and/or 
fosters correction. The totalitly of the social sys- 
tem of the correctional institution must be 
brought to bear upon modifying the offender’s il- 
legal patterns. It is not soley the responsibility of 
social service or the custodial officer or any other 
special division in an institution. It is the total so- 
cial environment of the institution, which must be- 
come a therapeutic community. Therefore, the 
educational impact described must be leveled at all 
members of the correctional staff. 

Contemporary causation theories reveal that it 
is the “gestalt” of human experiences which pro- 
duces the criminal offender. In a similar way, it is 
the total impact of the prison and outside society 
which may modify the offender’s behavior toward 
a legally conforming direction. Properly trained 
correctional personnel can direct this therapeutic 
social impact on the offender. The role of profes- 
sional personnel in correction must be modified if 
we are to make any strides forward in correcting 
offenders. This could develop, as _ indicated, 
through modifying the educational requirements 
of correctional personnel, so that they move into 
action in the institution and community armed 


- with a philosophy of correction based upon and 


reinforced by an extensive knowledge of relevant 
criminology. 


Summary of Conclusions 


The theme of this paper may be summarized in 
the following points: 

(1) The real problem in correctional work today 
is not in such varied and assorted secondary pro- 
blems as riots, poor food, poor plants, and low © 
budgets. The basic problem lies in the attitude of 
the members of the correctional social system. 
In a “doing-time” system a consensus of attitudes 
of despair and hopelessness reinforces the of- 
fender’s negativistic, illegal behavior. 

(2) As one prime example of this correctional 
“doing-time” problem we examined the institution 
problem. The prison community is a social system 
with two divisons: correctional personnel and the 
inmate population. Both tend to share mutually 
hostile attitudes toward each other which are of- 
ten reinforced by stereotyping and autism (a dis- 
tortion of perceptions according to needs). 

(3) A set of varied attitudes and conditions 
tends to reinforce the inmate’s self-concept of 
being a nontractable, unmalleable criminal. 

(4) Any shifts in the frozen perceptions of 
either correction personnel or inmates cause 
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anxiety and a necessity for changing attitudes on 
the part of the other. Consequently, the attitude of 
a prisoner toward the guard and the guard toward 
the prisoner tend to remain frozen in a status quo. 

(5) It is apparent that, of the two factions, 
society has more control over the correction per- 
sonnel attitude. We obviously have some control in 
determining the standards and qualifications for 
the personnel introduced into the correctional 
situation. Here a primary job can be accomplished 
in educating personnel with the most effective 
correctional perspective. 

(6) In order for institutional personnel to have 
this proper perspective of their role in correction, 
they should receive a rigorous educational pro- 
gram which equips them with a philosophy or 
point of view about their approach and objectives. 

(7) This kind of education can be accomplished 


primarily through higher education in a uni- 
versity or college. 

(8) The education should include a knowledge 
of such areas of criminology as causation, the pri- 
son community, personality factors of the of- 
fender, the role of the correctional institution in 
overall society, and other theories and concepts of 
social science which apply. 

The proper extension and development of higher 
education correction curricula, in cooperation with 
ongoing correctional programs, should necessarily 
stimulate further relevant theorizing and research 
vital to the total field of crime control. A more ex- 
tensive and intensified interaction between the 
field of correction and higher education could have 
an important impact upon solving one significant 
aspect of the overall crime problem—the “doing- 
time” society. 


Legislation 


By AUBREY GASQUE 
Assistant Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


The following bills are pending before Congress, no 
action having he taken since that reported in the Sep- 
tember issue:1 


H. R. 2976.—To include probation officers within the pro- 
tection statute, 18 U.S.C. 1114. 

H. R. 1820.—Threats of injury to federal officers in the 
discharge of their duties. 

S. 1519 and H. R. 3920.—To increase from 2 percent to 
2¥, percent the multiplication factor for determining 
— for federal employees engaged in hazardous 

uties. 

H. J. Res. 4—To authorize the Attorney General of the 
United States to establish an Institute on Corrections. 

H. R. 2755.—To establish increased penalties in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for habitual criminals. 

H. R. 4814—To amend 18 U.S.C. 4083 with respect to 
penitentiary imprisonment. 

S. 1816—To provide for imposed on 
persons held in custody for want of bail. 

H. R. 4493.—To provide home leave to assist federal pris- 
oners in their rehabilitation. 

H. R. 870.—To abolish the death Ity under all laws 
of the United States except the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice and authorize the imposition of life imprisonment 
in lieu thereof. 

H. J. Res. 153.—Giving consent of Congress to interstate 
compacts dealing with juveniles and delinquent juveniles. 

H. R. 850.—To provide for assistance to states for the 
establishment of institutions of a minimum security type 
for treating and rehabilitating juvenile delinquents. 

H. R. 772.—To provide for assistance in strengthening 
and improving state and local programs for the diminution, 
control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Hearings 
were held on March 17 and April 27, 1959. Copies of these 
hearings are available. 


1 Status of the bills as of March 10, 1960. 


H. R. 5196.—To increase the per diem allowance of em- 
ployees of the government traveling on official business 
from $12 to $15 per day. This bill was reported (H. Rept. 
683) with amendments and passed by the House on Sep- 
tember 8, 1959. Hearings held in Senate January 18, 1960. 

S. 1645.—Computation of good behavior allowances for 
federal prisoners. Enacted into law September 14, 1959 
(P.L. 86-259). 

S. 2162—To provide for government contributions toward 
personal health service benefits for civilian officers and em- 
sede in the United States service and their dependents. 

nacted into law September 28, 1959 (P.L. 86-382). 

H. R. 6012.—To provide the crediting of excess annual 
leave to an employee’s sick leave account. 

H. R. 4151—To authorize the Judicial Conference of the 
United States to promulgate minimum standards of quali- 
fications for probation officers. 


New Bills introduced in the second session of the 86th 
Congress: 


H. R. 9887.—To amend section 6 (c) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act with respect to the retirement of em- 
ployees engaged in the investigation, apprehension, or de- 
tention of persons suspected or convic of violation of 
the criminal laws of the United States. The bill enlarges 
the present class of persons eligible for immediate retire 
ment to include persons who were employed in such work 
for three years and have been promoted, transferred, oF 
reassigned to a supervisory or administrative or other 
officer position in the same agency, regardless of the 
primary duties of such new position. 

S. 2932—To amend sections 3568 of title 18, U.S.C. t 
provide for reducing sentences of imprisonment imposed 
upon persons held in custody for want of bail while awaiting 
trial by the time so spent in custody. This bill varies 
slightly from the bill S. 1816 introduced in the first Ses- 
sion in that this bill imposes the duty on the Attorney 
General to credit the time spent in custody for want of 
bail to the time to be served on sentence. 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Department of Justice 


THE EpirTors invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 


will give his 


e 
selected on the oor of their gener 


In turning to the provisions of recently enacted remedial 
statutes after conviction in criminal cases some district 
courts have come up with application thereof which could 
hardly have been foreseen. We refer to legislation approved 
in August 1958, now appearing as Section 4208(a) and 
4208(b), Title 18, United States Code. In order to appre- 
ciate the situations created it seems best to outline the 
statutory provisions. 

Section 4208(a) (1) authorizes the district judge, when 
imposing sentence exceeding 1 year, to designate a mini- 
mum term of less than one-third of the sentence imposed 
as the date of eligibility for parole. 

Section 4208(a)(2) provides for imposition of the 
maximum term to be served and authorizes the additional 
direction that the date of parole eligibility shall be deter- 
mined by the board of parole. 

Section 4208(b) authorizes the district court, when 
desirous of more detailed information as the basis for 
determining the sentence it should impose, to commit the 
defendant to the custody of the Attorney General for 
study, report, and recommendation as to appropriate dis- 
position, i.e., probation or length of imprisonment in- 
dicated. The result of the study and recommendation, 
according to the statute, “shall be furnished to the court 
within 3 months.” The initial commitment, in the words 
of the statute, “shall be deemed to be for the maximum 
sentence of imprisonment prescribed by law.” 


USE OF 4208 (A) (2) 


In case (a) the court imposed a sentence of 5 years 
under each of two counts, to be served consecutively, and 
directed that the defendant should be eligible for parole at 
the discretion of the board of parole only as to count 2. In 
case (b), involving another defendant, the court assessed 
asentence of 5 years but did not involk 4208(a) (2). 

_ A few days later in another district court tne aefendant 
in case (b) received two sentences of 5 years each, to be 
served concurrently with each other and concurrently with 
the earlier 5-year sentence. And that court specified that 
the date of parole eligibility was to be determined by the 
board of parole. In case (c) a sentence of 10 months was 
accompanied by the direction that eligibility for parole 
should be at the discretion of the board. 


COMMENT 


In case (a) the order of consecutive service results in 
an aggregate term of 10 years but the board’s discretion 
as to parole eligibility is restricted by the judgment to the 
sentence of 5 years under count 2. Under a 10-year term 
Parole eligibility would accrue after completing service of 
one-third thereof, or 40 months, as fixed by Section 4202, 
Title 18, United States Code. However, it appears that 
the sentencing court must have intended that the require- 
ment of 4202 should be applied to the 5-year sentence 
under count 1; since otherwise the discretion conferred on 
the board only as to count 2 would be pointless. Therefore 
the judgment is regarded as purposing: parole eligibility 
under count 1 after service of one-third of 5 years, or 20 
months, at which time the board may fix the date of 
‘ligibility as to the 5-year term under count 2. Thus the 
administrative records will reflect a 10-year term with 
Initial parole eligibility maturing when one-sixth of that 
term, instead of one-third, will have been served. 


rsonal counsel. Questions to be 


answered and interpreted will be 


interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


In case (b) the first conviction drew a 5-year term, with 
no reference to 4208(a) (2). The second conviction brought 
a like term, ordered to run concurrently with the sentence 
previously imposed, and specified that 4208(a) (2) was to 
apply. Seemingly, the latter direction goes largely for 
naught since the imprisonment involved is absorbed by 
the first sentence, under which parole eligibility accrues 
only after service of one-third thereof, namely, 20 months. 

In case (c) the specification that the defendant shall be 
eligible for parole at the discretion of the board is of 
doubtful validity because the sentence imposed was 10 
months. The use of 4208(a) (2) appears to be permissive 
only when a sentence exceeding 1 year is pronounced. 


USE OF SECTION 4208 (B) 


For reference purposes in connection with the state- 
ment of a case and comment thereon, appearing below, it 
may be of value to quote the statute verbatim, as follows: 


“(b) If the court desires more detailed information 
as a basis for determining the sentence to be imposed, 
the court may commit the defendant to the custody 
of the Attorney General, which commitment shall be 
deemed to be for the maximum sentence of imprison- — 
ment prescribed by law, for a study as described in 
subsection (c) hereof. The results of such study, 
together with any recommendations which the Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons believes would be helpful 
in determining the disposition of the case, shall be 
furnished to the court within three months unless the 
court grants time, not to exceed an additional three 
months, for further study. After receiving such re- 
ports and recommendations, the court may in its dis- 
cretion: (1) place the prisoner on probation as author- 
ized by section 3651 of this title, or (2) affirm the 
sentence of imprisonment originally imposed, or reduce 
the sentence of imprisonment, and commit the offender 
under any applicable provision of law. The term of 
the sentence shall run from date of original commit- 
ment under this section.” 


The plain implication of the quoted language is that 
conviction, commitment, report, and disposition by the 
court shall follow each other without interruption. Such 
expedition would accord with the principle often expressed 
by the courts that a prisoner’s right is to know the extent 
of the punishment faced under the commitment. Of the 
236 convicts committed under this statute to date at least 
one has been ordered into execution in futuro and thus 
digresses from the sequential procedure which we think 
the statute contemplates. The case concerns a defendant 
who, having begun service of a 5-year sentence, was 
taken to another district court which revoked probation 
previously granted and ordered commitment under 4208 (b) 
for 5 years (the maximum for the offense involved), and 
directed the commitment “to run consecutively to, and 
commence at the expiration of the sentence heretofore 
imposed.” The court further ordered that the study and 
a provided for by the statute was to be prepared and 
submitted within 3 months from the commencement of the 
commitment which, by direction in the judgment, was to 
start upon expiration of the previous sentence. 

The deferred commencement of the commitment evoked 
inquiry by prison authorities whether the commitment was 
proper and, if so, when the study and report should be 
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made. Having concluded that the commitment itself lay 
in the power of the court, the court’s attention was called 
to the belief that the statute contemplated immediate 
study and report. The response of the sentencing judge 
was, in short, that he had originally placed the defendant 
on probation; that probation had been violated by the 
commission of a new offense which drew a sentence of 5 
years from another court; that while such conduct in- 
dicated possible incorrigibility, nevertheless the span of 
service under that sentence would make possible an ap- 
praisal of its effects and provide a sound basis for deter- 
mining whether further punishment will be required or 
not. 


COMMENT 


As already stated, the statute and its legislative history 
support the conclusion that action by way of study and 
report will follow commitment closely. And that view is 
buttressed by the provision that if the court, upon receipt 
of the study and renett decides upon any imprisonment, 
such imprisonment shall be computed from the date of the 
original commitment under the statute. On the other hand, 
nothing in the proceedings which culminated in enactment 
of the statute appears to prohibit its application in the 
manner employed in this case. The grounds advanced by 
the court in justification of its order deferring all action 
under the commitment until the preceding sentence will 
have been served are not chargeable per se as unsound or 
unreasonable or illogical. Of course, the statute confers 
great latitude as to action when the study and report reach 
the court, including affirmation of the maximum term 
carried by the commitment; or reduction thereof, or the 
grant of probation. As to a case like the instant one, an 
intelligent and determined prisoner might not find it too 
hard to emulate “Dr. Jekyl” and suppress “Mr. Hyde” 
while serving a term in the hope that upon its expiration 
he would have convinced everyone that he should dealt 
with lightly as to the commitment under 4208(b) still 
pending against him. Conversely, he may find ingrained 
habits and attitudes unwilling or unable to adjust readily 
to institutional discipline and thus reveal his true charac- 
ter. But it is fairly certain that, in either case, the insti- 
tutional authorities would come up with a reliable estimate 
of the individual for the benefit of the court. 

Administratively, this defendant is considered as serving 
a 5-year term, with parole eligibility and mandatory 
release dates computed on that basis. If, and when, release 
occurs by either method, he would be taken into custody 
under the 4208(b) commitment, the study begun, and 
report submitted to the court within 3 months thereafter. 
As the lone variant in procedure among all commitments 
under the particular statute it seems bound to create 


interest as an experiment whether founded on authority 
or not. 


RESULT OF A COMMITMENT UNDER THE YOUTH CORRECTIONS 
Act To FoLLow SERVICE OF A STATE SENTENCE 


This concerns a prisoner who, during service of a state 
sentence, has been brought into federal court and upon 
conviction ordered committed under the Youth Corrections 
Act, either Section 5010(b) or Section 5010(c), Title 18, 
United States Code, to be effective upon discharge from the 
state sentence. The discharge date is usually indefinite; 
it may arrive soon after the federal action, or at a much 
later time. 

It will be recalled that a eng offender committed for 
the indeterminate period under 5010(b) must be released 
conditionally not later than 4 years from the date of con- 
viction and released unconditionally not later than “6 
years from the date of conviction.” One committed for a 
definite sentence exceeding 6 years under 5010(c) must be 
released conditionally not later than 2 years before ex- 
piration of the sentence imposed, and released uncondition- 
ally upon ee of the sentence imposed, “computed 
uninterruptedly from the date of conviction.” 

The language quoted above dictates that the date of 
mandatory conditional release under supervision and un- 
conditional discharge from a commitment under either 
statute shall be determined by the date of conviction. When 
such a commitment is ordered and the subject returned to 
state custody to complete his state sentence, the dates of 
both conditional release and unconditional release must be 
advanced by the span of time spent in state custody after 
the federal conviction. And, consequently, the period of 
treatment and supervision contemplated by the Youth 
Corrections Act will be correspondingly shortened. Treat- 
ment and supervision are of the very essence of a commit- 
ment under the Act. And it is equally clear that such 
treatment and supervision are directed toward rehabilita- 
tion of a youthful offender since the Act carries an age 
limitation. A lengthy period of detention by the state 
after imposition of a commitment under the Act would 
materially postpone and shorten operation of the treatment 
contemplated by the Act. And state detention might even 
continue to the point where the age and attitude of the 
defendant would make treatment under the Act ineffective 
and thus defeat the purpose of the commitment thereunder. 
The conclusion is inescapable, therefore, that resort to the 
Act where further state imprisonment is required will 
not serve best either the objectives of the Act or the desire 
of the court on the defendant’s behalf. It would follow, 
then, that the courts should give serious consideration to 
the potential consequences before invoking the Act by 
ordering a commitment thereunder where service of a 
prior sentence has not been completed. 


We all have weaknesses. But I have figured that others 
have put up with mine so tolerably that I would be much 
less than fair not to make a reasonable discount for theirs. 


—WILLIAM ALIEN WHITE 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


The October 1959 issue contains the full text and com- 
mentary of the Standard Juvenile Court Act as prepared 
by the staff and a committee of the National Probation and 
Parole Association in cooperation with the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges and the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. A careful review of the Act discloses that the 
form and wording of provisions relating to personnel, 
jurisdiction, custody and care of children, and other topics, 
are almost identical to the Standard Family Court Act 
reviewed for the April 1959 issue. The reader is referred 
to the aforementioned reviews since the family court is, 
in a sense, an extension of the provisions found useful in 
juvenile court. 

The new Act provides greater protection of the rights 
and status of children and families. “. . . the juvenile court 
is placed at the level of the highest court of general trial 
jurisdiction, with the centering of responsibility for the 
court’s service and detention in a state-wide agency... .” 

“Evolution of the Standard Juvenile Court Act,” by 
Monroe J. Paxman. This judicial analysis of the current 
standard Act and its prior editions is worthy of intensive 
study. Space permits a review only of the outstanding 
features of the 1959 Act as compared with earlier reviews. 
Numerous procedural provisions are incorporated to con- 
tribute to a much fairer and objective court procedure. 
The recommended uniform state-wide plans making the 
juvenile court part of the highest court of general trial 
jurisdiction, improves the judicial structure and estab- 
lishes a system of state-wide planning and support. Ex- 
pansion of detention and shelter provisions constitutes a 
bold departure from provisions of earlier acts. 


“Juvenile Court Examines Itself,” by William S. Fort. 
This article is a searching evaluation of the purpose and 
responsibility of the juvenile court of today which em- 
phasizes the curative rather than the preventive functions 
of the juvenile court with consideration of social as well 
as legal aspects. Among the needs of the effective juvenile 
court are sound administration with adequate compensa- 
tion for our trained judges. Community facilities for the 
treatment of problems in behavior must be available in 
all areas with trained personnel which, along with the 
court itself, must have the community’s full support. 
‘Building additional penal institutions for juveniles, al- 
though sometimes necessary, is no answer; the maximum 
development of good probation and parole services and the 
treatment facilities for both adults and juveniles is a 
necessity. It is also humane.” 


“The Juvenile Court Judges’ Job,” by Judge Harry L. 
Eastman. Judicial obligations are distinct from the require- 
ments of the social worker in the juvenile court for the 


This review of the October 1959 issue of the NPPA 
Journal is the last by Edwin J. Coventry, federal proba- 
tion officer at Seattle, Washington. For 20 years Mr. 
Coventry has faithfully reviewed each issue of the 
Journal, going back to the days when it was known first, 
as Probation, and later, as Focus. We are exceedingly 
grateful for his scholarly, analytic, and readable ap- 
Praisal of articles across the years. Each of them reflects 
his broad knowledge and understanding of probation 
and parole, both in philosophy and practice. We shall 
miss his contributions as a columnist and look forward 
'o hearing from him in future issues of Federal Proba- 

m either as a reviewer of books or as an author of 
articles in his special field of interest.—The Editors. 
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philosophy of rehabilitation can not replace the need to 
protect society and to safeguard the rights of all parties 
before the court. A reasonable application of the rules of 
evidence is essential for there must be legal rights to 
permit the court to assume authority. Care must be taken 
to prevent the use of the detention home as a place of 
incarceration. 

The author holds that the juvenile court’s functions do 
not include responsibility for the prevention of delin- 
quency despite public ideas to the contrary which hold the 
court accountable for not “stamping out” delinquency. A 
serious “rethinking” of the methods and objectives of the 
juvenile court should include “the propriety of the non- 
judicial functions which have become attached to the 
court ...” There is a need to clearly define the exact re- 
sponsibilities of the court and of the administrative 
agencies related thereto. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“The Concept of a Therapeutic Milieu,” by Fritz Redl, 
Ph.D. (October 1959). With the contemporary emphasis 
upon the effects of environment on behavior as they may 
be seen in an institutional setting, it is appropriate to com- 
mend this incisive and informative article on the “ther- 
apeutic milieu” to readers in the field of corrections. Dr. 
Redl, who headed up the Federal Government’s National 
Institute of Mental Health Child Study Project, brings 
us in this article a wealth of his keen observations as to 
what constitutes “good” or “bad” aspects of a social 
structure designed to have some helpful impact on trou- 
bled young people. He points out the importance of such 
things as role taking, communications, value systems, 
routines and rituals, as well as the setup of the physical 
plant itself. He goes on to consider how some of these 
factors may influence behavior and most importantly 
points to the fallacy of conceiving of milieu as some sort 
of a rigid, fixed structure. Those of us who feel some un- 
certainty about this whole concept will be somewhat re- 
assured by Dr. Redl’s conclusion that “we all have quite 
a way to go” in determining what milieu is, how it oper- 
ates, and how it is to be described and influenced. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


1959). In November 1954 a serious riot caused consider- 
able damage to the Missouri State Penitentiary and 
brought forth an investigation. This resulted in remedial 
legislation, the creation of a Department of Corrections, 
and substantial reforms. The personnel officer of the new 
Department of Corrections has submitted a detailed report 
describing the organization of his department, the de- 
velopment of improved i programs, the creation 
of industrial, farm, and educational programs, and the 
authorization and construction of additional institutions. 

“Let’s Put Theories Into Practice—A Proposal,” by Neal 
L. Mandelko (November-December 1959). A district super- 
visor of probation and parole of the Montana State Board 
of Pardons makes a very strong argument for the estab- 
lishment and operation of open institutions, farms, and 
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camps to take care of what he describes as situational of- 
fenders. He distinguishes this type of offender from the 
so-called criminal type or those who by the nature of 
their offense or prior record have demonstrated they are 
of the criminal type. He points out that when the two 

of offenders are commingled in the same institution 
it. is. difficult to secure proper motivations for support of 
real treatment programs. The situational type will fall 
in line with hard-type criminals and resist treatment. 

- “Toward Program for the Untried Prisoner,” by Louis 
M. Partnow (November-December 1959). A representative 
of the Pennsylvania Prison Society describes a project of 
that organization that is designed to assist offenders who 
are in jail or on bond awaiting disposition of their cases. 
He points out that the untried differ in many respects 
from the convicted and describes how specialists from his 
organization are assisting untried offenders. Da 

Also in the November-December issue is a description of 
the functions and history of the United States Army and 
Air Force Clemency and Parole Board by its chairman, 
Harry C. Dupree, and a story on the work of state prison 
industries and their contributions to road signs on inter- 
state highways, by William H. Burke. 

The September-October issue is given over to the activi- 
ties and accomplishments of the 89th annual Congress of 
Corrections including the fine address of the outgoing 

resident, O. B. Ellis, general manager of exas 

rison System. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTIONS 
Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Prison Restriction Now,” by Stan Cook (October 1959). 
In answer to Howard Jones, Prison Reform Now (London, 
1959), it is asserted that the penal system was devised to 
restrict, not reform. The externalization of values for 
persons who have not internalized them has many advan- 
tages in simplicity, democratic depersonalization, and regi- 
mentation to permit control of many by a few. The prime 
qualification for survival in the System is the ability to 
understand an order and obey it. Security becomes a 
process of being institutionalized. The social scientist 
criticized the System without appreciating the social phe- 
nomena that established and maintain custody. Penal 
reformers are prone to optimism about “re-educating” 
institutionalized guards, while maintaining defeatism in 
the rehabilitation of institutionalized inmates. The poli- 
tician’s function is to represent his constituents. Blaming 
the “people” assumes that they know and care what is 
going on, while the high ranking custodian has to ad- 
minister a human fence to segregate nonconforming adults. 
The social scientist, himself, may be the one to blame that 
correctional institutions still need correcting. Until the 
social scientist is of stature to make the decisions and 
accept responsibility for custody, the custodian must re- 
gard the social scientist as no real threat. 

“Toward an Understanding of the Troubled and Trouble- 
some Adolescent,” by Marion Kay (October 1959). While 
adolescents have lived for 15 to 21 years, chronologically, 
many function on an emotional level of an infant who 
believes in his own omnipotence, while others behave as 
a toddler who bears frustration poorly. Ninety percent 
of the adolescents who come to the Forensic Clinic in 
Toronto are boys whose fingers are stained by cigarettes, 
whose hair is quite long, and whose black leather jacket 
gives him prestige and a sense of wg: my Like little 
children intent on gaining acceptance, they are usually 
well behaved and have dressed themselves with some re- 
straint. He may have come to the Forensic Clinic by order 
of a judge, encouragement by a probation officer, or 
brought by exasperated parents. Unresolved feelings about 
authority intensified by the situation that brought them to 
the clinic results in resistance. Reactivation of unconscious 
fears resembles a helpless infant in a frustrating, denying, 
and hostile environment. In a client-oriented treatment 


center, it is the policy to demonstrate to an adolescent that 
his feelings are of primary concern. Policy is to interview 
the adolescent first. Accepting his need to act independently 
without adequate recognition of his need to regress may 
impose too much stress, so the social worker is sensitive to 
ge and regressions. Struggling for independence, 
the adolescent also has strong dependency needs, an out- 
ward expression of inner conflict sometimes resulting in 
apparent — ye & The social worker who has not 
matured much beyond the rebellious adolescent, himself, 
may project his own problems and suffer a feeling of un. 
— Most problems of adolescents are those of normal 
gro 


_ “Criminologie et Sociologie,” by Denis Szabo (October 
1959). The problem of crime is social, individual, and legal. 
Carrara pointed out that crime is not an entity of deed, 
but an entity of law; not an action, but an infraction, 
During the 19th Century, when biological sciences and 
medicine were developing rapidly, Lombroso established 
the Italian Positivistic School and emphasized the inheri- 
tance of criminal characteristics. 

Enrico Ferri held that physical, and 
social factors determined criminality. He d 
of criminal saturation, in which a certain percentage of 
an organized society would be defined as criminal to set 
limits and maintain order. Durkheim held that societies 
evolve and that individual attitudes, social situations, and 
other sociological phenomena, particularly collective be- 
havior, follow patterns of movement fundamental to social 
control. Rose, following Durkheim, distinguished two types 
of social disorganization, one in which subgroups create 
coherent attitudes and cultures that may conflict with 
other subgroups; and the other where individuals in a 
group conflict with each other, resulting in_ alcoholism, 
delinquency, suicide, and similiar manifestations of dis- 
organization. Merton holds that people want to conform 
to socially spproved institutions and that only a fraction 
of deviant avior is criminal. Sutherland develops the 

same ideas as Durkheim, in that crime can result from a 
normal personality through association. Crime is de- 
pendent upon values being ignored by offenders, isolation 
of certain acts that conflict with these values, and the 
majority applying sanctions on the minority. Persons in 

e same environment, however, may differ in reaction, one 
being criminal and the other being normal. Dollard hypo- 
thesized that all aggression is the consequence of frustra- 
tion and whether it is criminal is dependent upon how it 


is expressed. Consequently, a synthesis of nag and 


psychology is needed to explain crime. Jeffery holds that 
neither psychoanalysis nor sociology, alone, is capable of 
explaining crime, but the lack of internalization of values 
means a lack of identification with society, which results 
from an inability to relate. Szabo believes that it is highly 
possible to develop an integrated theory of crime, but 
sociology must bring together Paw se: | and law in a 
social setting to accomplish it. Sociological theory has not 
matured to this point, yet, still functioning with middle 
range theories. Culture, society, and poy have to 
be included in such a theory. Sociology cannot ignore 
Freudian theory nor the psychiatric contributions. When 
an amalgamation of sociocultural sciences can develop 
such a theory, we will be ready to embark on a program of 
prevention. 

“Alcohol and Corrections,” by Dr. Howard Jones (Octo- 
ber 1959). Sturup and Christiansen estimated that neatly 
one-quarter of the inmates in a Danish prison were drun 
when they committed their crimes and that the rates for 
different kinds of offenses varied from 73 percent for ag- 
gressive offenses to 30 percent for stealing to none for 
embezzlement. Recent research suggests there is no causal 
ps meegee | between alcohol and crime, but both may be 
evidence of an underlying psychopathological state. Pitt- 
man and Gordon napus that evidence indicates that in- 
creased drinking replaces crime as a way of satisfying 
psychopathological needs. At any rate, there are good 
grounds for excluding from prison the transient popula- 
tion sentenced for drunkenness. Rather, he should be 
placed in a hostel from which he would go out to work. 
This could be in association with probation, voluntary if 
possible, compulsory if necessary. A real solution would 
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probably call for something more radical, such as com- 
mitment to a treatment authority. i 
“Psychosocial Development and Neurotic Syndromes,” 
Noél Mailloux and Claude Lavallee (October 1959). 
tile psychoanalytic theory may interpret human develop- 
ment and deviations exclusively around sexuality, the psy- 
choréligious element allows observation of all the better 
defined clinical groups without involving disturbances of 
sexuality. Confronted with severe conflicts about life and 
death, developing self-identity on the basis of social ex- 
pectations, either accepting a transcending God and orient- 
ig moral conscience or choosing to be the exclusive master 
of his own life are significant in psychosocial development. 
Four groups of 15 delinquent boys from 16 to 20 years 
old, each constituting a unit in a separate cottage at 
Boscoville, participated in weekly analytic group inter- 
views. On the basis of the first 40 sessions, definite patho- 
logical constellations crystallize four well-known basic 
motives of defense: (1) fear, (2) shame, (3) guilt, and 
(4) disgust. Those who fear to lose control of their im- 
ses use the gun for security. Those who are ashamed to 
be different from their peers find self-justification a com- 
pelling need and consider that everyone is behaving sim- 
ilarly, but only they have been caught. Those who feel 
gy Meaty with the gang for acceptance, since they 
will be discriminated everywhere they go. Those who are 
blasé and disgusted with everything have contempt for 
fonary people who can tolerate the boredom of normal 
life and routine. As further data are accumulated, other 
of delinquent will be studied, from the 
igious orientation but it is obvious the treatment of 
<n disturbance is not merely a problem of cus- 
al care. 


“The Library Services in Penal Institutions,” by A. S. 
Nuttall (October 1959). Organized library services in pris- 
ons today are as different from the old methods as are the 
scientifically planned menus from the bread and water 
of yesteryear. A book collection should be well balanced, 
catering to minority needs as well as majority interest. 
In general, a prison should have about 5 books per inmate. 
The average life of a book is about 4 years. A qualified 
librarian is needed to make library service most effective. 
The library should be open for frequent visits by inmates. 
Over 90 percent of the inmates will want to use a book 
of some kind. Mysteries and westerns have been over- 
emphasized. The time-consuming recreational book which 
telieves tension is important, with recreational informa- 
tion books of almost equal importance. Systematic self- 
study books, current affairs, reference books are needed, as 
well as some special books to which inmates can be directed 
to help with particular prob!'ems. The investment of time 
and money are small compared with the returns that can 
result from a realistic library service. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“Delinquent Traits in Normal Persons,” by Dr. Emanual 
Miller (January 1960). Dr. Miller presented this paper be- 
ore the Scientific Group for the Discussion of Delinquency 
Problems in October 1958. Dr. Miller attempts to show the 
problems involved in the definition and classification of de- 
linquent “traits” observed in “normal” persons. He feels 

is neglect has for too long retarded our understandin 
not only of the relationship between the individual o_ 
Social factors in crime but also of the part played by un- 

delinquency in the entire framework of society. 

Dr. Miller cites passages from many famous persons as 


to what they had to say concerning normality. Benjamin: 


Franklin stated, “So convenient a thing it is to be a reason- 
able man since it enables one to find or make a reason for 
‘verything one has a mind to think or do.” Juvenal, Henry 
James, and Friedrich Nietzsche are all quoted as to their 


concepts regarding normality. 


Dr. Miller then attacts the problems of normality from a 
modern point of view with the technique of analysis: social 
analysis and moral analysis, by Professor Ginsberg; medi- 
cal analysis, by Professor Aubrey Lewis and by psycho- 
analysis, mainly by Jones, Glover, Lewin, and others. After 
a minute examination of the concept of normality, Dr. 
Miller makes the following statement: “At most we can set 
up an operational standard of the normal person as one 
who is able to meet the requirements of social life without 
anxiety or a tendency to withdraw: one who can maintain 
his internal mental economy with a minimum of splitting, 
one who ultimately finds a love object outside the family 
and who can maintain friendships and find contentment in 
a calling and meet fearlessly the inevitable obstacles of 
life. This is sufficiently elastic to meet the variable charac- 
ter of personality.” 

A number of cases are recounted briefly which show that 
the person concerned portrayed no delinquent traits overtly, 
or even by implication, in his character structure. Dr. 
Miller divides the cases into those who became delinquent 
only after traumatic experiences—(a) physical and (b) 
mental. He goes on to describe seven cases which show 
persons having delinquent potential with limited expres- 
sion. He feels the armor plating of their character. has 
broken down. 

There is a discussion by Dr. Miller of the ecological 
factors in controlling and incubating delinquency. He 
presents examples which show how the environment plays 
its part on the arising of delinquent traits. 

According to Dr. Miller, the following areas appear to 
merit investigation and to offer some promise for future 
study: (1) What determines the emergence of delinquent 
traits in families? In what manner does the family grou 
operate against the prevailing social current of normality 
(2) In what manner are certain delinquent traits provoked 
into action: by — trauma, psychological trauma, 
social ability, and other ecological influence? (3) In what 
manner can current interest in the theater, the films, and 
public displays and broadcasting provoke dormant delin- 
quent traits into action? (4) What differentia can psy- 
choanalysis disclose to determine which ego structures can 
resist the upsurge of the antisocial undertones in human 
nature? (5) What are the brittle features in character 
and in neurosis which make possible the emergence of those 
tendencies considered in this —- and which, on inspec- 
tion, normal persons prove them to be much more wide 
spread potentials than is commonly supposed? 

This paper offers much in the way of illumination of a 
concept of normality and delinquent traits in so-called 
normal persons. By being better able to understand 
“normal” persons and to observe and classify delinquent 
traits, members of the helping professions will be better 
able to deal with people who are faced with difficult 
situations. 

“Delinquency Potential of Pre-Adolescents in High- 
Delinquency Areas,” by Jon E. Simpson, Simon Dinitz, 
Barbara Kay, and Walter C. Reckless, Ohio State Univer- 
sity (January 1960). The data on which this paper is based 
was taken from a study by Jon E. Simpson, “Categoric 
Risks in Potential Delinquency and Potential Non-Delin- 
quency,” a master’s thesis for the Ohio State University, 
March 1958. This thesis was part of a larger study of 
sixth-grade children in Columbus, Ohio, conducted by Dr. 
Walter C. Reckless and Dr. Simon Dinitz, supported by 
grants from the Ohio State Development Fund and focused 
upon the prediction of delinquency in terms of the self-con- 
cepts of the children. : 

he paper reports the variations in delinquency potential 
found in 400 sixth-grade (12-year-old) pupils attending 
schools in poor socioeconomic and high delinquency areas 
in Columbus, Ohio. The purpose of this investigation was 
to determine whether in an urban slum environment it is 
possible to specify the differential risk of 12-year-old 
children for becoming involved in future 

A structured schedule was administered by a member of 
the research team in the classroom to all the pupils present 
in each of the 17 sixth-grade rooms in eight schools. The 
schedule was composed of social background items, delin- 


quency vulnerability (DE) and social responsibility (RE) 
scales from the Gough California Psychological inventory 
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both of which, when combined, provided a delinquency 
‘proneness (DP) index and a series of questions constructed 
to obtain respondent’s perceptions of self with respect to 
friends, school, legal agencies, and families. 

The results are as follows: 

Delinquency Proneness Indicies—An analysis of the 
three delinquency proneness scores revealed that the 200 
females scored significantly lower than did the 200 males on 
the delinquency vulnerability, higher on the social responsi- 
bility scale and lower on the composite delinquency prone- 
ness. 

- Self-Concept Variations.—The schedule which was ad- 
ministered to the 12-year-old children contained social back- 
ground items. Fifty-two of the 62 self-concept items (law, 
friends, school, family) were used in the study. By compar- 
ing the percentage of replies in a direction of a nondelin- 
quent concept of self, it was quite evident that the females 
and whites as contrasted with the males and Negroes re- 
spectively expressed a more socially acceptable image. The 
females and whites, much more than males and Negroes, 
did not themselves expect, and did not think others expect- 
ed that they would get into difficulty with the law, or be 
taken to juvenile court or jail. The females and the whites. 
again much more than the males and Negroes, consider 

their friends to be law-abiding and said they would dis- 
continue a friendship if it meant being led into trouble. 

Findings.—The above findings indicate that even in an 
urban American slum environment there is a differential 
potential for children becoming involved in future delin- 
quency. The instruments used in the study are apparently 
sufficiently sensitive to provide a means for determining 
this potential at the age of 12. Apparently the best answer 
to account for the differences in delinquency potential is to 
say that the socialization process has had a differential im- 
pact on the children in the various subgroups. According 
to the writers, their findings appeared to go in the expected 
directions. They expected the female child of the dominant 
group to show much less delinquency potential than the male 
child of the weak minority group. They think that this is 
in line with the way the socialization process operates. 
When a third factor was added, namely, the teacher’s 
nomination (for whatever strengths or weaknesses in the 
growing up process it may symbolize), the expectation of 
insulation against or potential for delinquency is 
magnified. While the writers have dealt merely with the 
12-year-old child in the high-delinquency slum area, 
results would show that a fourth factor (living in and 
growing up in a good or bad neighborhood) exaggerates 
the insulation or potential still further. 

The paper concludes that if the socialization and self- 
concept of children at the threshold age of adolescence and 
serious delinquency vary in expected directions according 
to sex, minority status, teacher nomination, and type of 
neighborhood—more or less by the accidental process of 
growing up—it may be a good idea for the school teacher 
to find effective ways of implanting a better concept of 
self in vulnerable children. Creating this better concept of 
self can result in the impact of having understanding re- 
sourceful officers, after-care workers, and house 
fathers. If a person has a favorable concept of self, then 
his friends, family, and institutions can act as an insulat- 
—e agent against delinquency and can many times over- 
ride the pressures of adversity, unrest, bad neighborhoods, 
and pervading delinquency patterns. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 


Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


et Contemporary Questions Concerning Correc- 
tional Methods, From European and International Points of 
View,” by Counselor Alfons Wahl, Federal Ministry of Jus- 
tice, Bonn (October 1959). This is a comprenhensive report 
by the editor-in-chief of Bewaehrungshilfe, concerning cer- 
tain publications of the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Foundation, particularly its reports on Modern Meth- 


ods of Penal Treatment (1955) and its subsequent reports 
— in connection with the Strasbourg convention in 

eptember. 1959. Mr. Wahl’s purpose is to introduce Ger. 
man readers to contemporary European methods in cor- 
rectional treatment as described by various experts rep- 
resenting 13 countries besides Western Germany. These 
countries are Belgium, Yugoslavia, Sweden, England, 
Greece, Finland, The Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Italy, 
Denmark, France, and Israel. 

The numerous problems discussed by the author in. 
clude various penriions concerning short-term prison sen- 
tences, personality diagnosis of prisoners, intramural treat- 
ment, and preparation for release and aftercare of released 
prisoners. 

The word kriminalpolitik in the title of Mr. Wahl’s arti- 
cle represents a well-known European concept, i.e. “Crim- 
inal policy” in a sense analogous to such English phrases 
as “economic policy” or “social policy.” Although the 
United Nations Secretariat uses “criminal policy” in the 
title of one of its publications, this term is seldom used in 
American writings. In fact, it would suggest to us some. 
thing like a policy so bad that it is criminal. I have there- 
_ substituted “correctional methods” as a free transla- 

ion. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAuU 


“Why Does Europe Have Less Delinquency?” by Judge 
Mary Conway Kohler, (The Saturday Evening Post, No- 
vember 7, 1959). A former San Francisco juvenile court 
judge made a 4 months’ inquiry and study of juvenile 
delinquency in four European countries at the request 
of the Ford Foundation. Judge Kohler reached some 
definite conclusions as to the reasons for the steady decline 
in the rate of juvenile crime in three of these countries 
during a period when the rate was steadily increasing here. 
In the European countries studied she noted early recog- 
nition of youth problems and preventive planning whereas 
in the United States a young person who is potentially 
delinquent does not receive attention until he is in serious 
difficulty. This statement seems to be in contradiction to 
Judge Kohler’s further observation that the British and 
French distinguish between joy-riding in a “borrowed” 
car and car theft and make greater allowance for minor 
infractions of the law which they consider part of growing 
so It would seem that ignoring the minor violations might 
also be ignoring early symptoms of delinquent behavior and 
that the American procedure of referral to a juvenile 
court for disobedience, disturbing the peace, or other 
relatively minor expressions of “deviant behavior,” proves 
alertness and indicates a recognition for the need of a 
prevention and treatment program. 

—— Kohler is more convincing when she observes 
that European young people mature more rapidly by 
being permitted to take part in adult society and by being 

ven a chance to develop a sense of responsibility and 4 

eeling of belonging at an age when most American youth 
do not have that opportunity. A third difference noted 
by the author is the European approach to the problem of 
delinquency which is described as one of improvisation, 
using common sense and practical expedients rather than 
following the American way of insisting on the scientific 
approach. This observation leads to her rather confusing 


and ne recognition that in England professional 
0 


qualifications for probation officers and social workers are 
de-emphasized and that they seek persons with “heart 
intelligence.” Finding such innately endowed individuals 
is followed by a brief course of study and placement with 
a skilled supervisor. The British make extensive use of 
volunteers as juvenile court judges and for child care 
committees. In Austria volunteer “guardians” are 
as parole officers. 

udge Kohler was impressed with some of the new pro 
grams in England such as the Family Service Unit, 
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halfway house or probation hostel, and the short-term 
detention center with strict discipline and a rigorous 
training program. The Ford Foundation has expressed an 
interest in establishing youth development centers for 
experimentation and training in our country. 

Delinquency prevention is effective in some European 
cities where officers or social workers feel free to counsel 
youth and their families if the youngsters associate with 
the wrong crowd or hang around undesirable places. Unlike 
the American social worker who waits for the client to be 
referred, a typical Youth Authority officer in Vienna is 
assigned to a neighborhood and assumes varied responsi- 
bilities for family counseling and child guidance. The 
European 14- or 15-year-old can quit school and become 
an apprentice in a skilled trade. Most of our states have 
compulsory school-attendance laws, usually to age 16. The 
apprentice or foster home is also used in Europe as a 
boarding school for vocational training and provides an 
answer to the problem of a boy who drops out of school 
and would otherwise be idle at home. 

This article is further evidence of the fact that we have 
much to learn about delinquency treatment and prevention 
from other countries but at the same time further proves 
there are many inconsistencies and contradictions in our 
theories about delinquency. 


RASSEGNA DI STUDI PENITENZIARI 


Review of Penitentiary Studies 


taly 
Reviewed by WILLIAM A. MAIo, JR. 


“Suicide in Institutions of Prevention and Punishment,” 
by Drs. A. Madia, M. Granata, and P. Spadaro (September- 
October 1959). The authors introduce their article with 
a general statement on the nature of suicide citing what 
the word “suicide” means to various professional authori- 
ties. To the etymological meaning, “self-destruction,” 
Altavilla adds “voluntary.” For Delmas suicide is the act 
by which “every lucid individual, . . . being able to 
choose to live, chooses, however, to die, regardless of any 
moral obligation.” Ferri gives to suicide a value “exclu- 
sively egoistic” insofar as it is actuated for the purpose of 
avoiding an imminent evil or with the sole, indefinite desire 
to put an end to the troubles of life. According to Durkheim, 
suicide is any case of death which may result directly or 
indirectly by an act, positive ‘or negative, completed by the 
victim himself, which he knew had to produce this result. 

The authors observe that the phenomenon of suicide, far 
from being clearly definable, reveals a multiplicity of 
causes and means and many complex factors. They quote 
Dubitscher who affirms that one does not know and one will 
never know what plays deep down in the mind of the suicide 
and what fugitive emotions meet there. 

The authors refer to seven cases of suicide reported at 
the Vittorio Madia Hospital at Messina (Sicily)—a hospi- 
tal for the psychiatric treatment of offenders—observing 
that they are the only cases of suicide in the hospital’s 


history of nearly 6,000 patients. Each of the seven suicide 
cases suffered from a mental disturbance, schizophrenia be- 
ing the illness most prevalent. In not one of these cases was 
melancholy the cause of suicide and the authors add that 
suicides rarely occur in the case of offenders of sound 
mind. Depression resulting from confinement alone, there- 
fore, must, according to the authors, be ruled out as a pos- 
sible motive for suicide in institutions of prevention and 
punishment. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 
Reviewed by JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 


“Capital Punishment Reconsidered,” by William O. 
Reichert (Kentucky Law Journal, Spring 1959). Failure 
of the Kentucky General Assembly at its last session 
to adopt a bill abolishing capital punishment is the 
occasion of this article by Professor Reichert of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky department of political science. Its pur- 
pose is to consider “the death penalty in terms of its broad 
social and political effects.” 

Though scholarly done, the article is a nonneutral pres- 
entation. Professor Reichert believes that “the criminal 
is the product of inadequate social and economic arrange- 
ments” and that “the reform of the criminal is inseparably 
connected with the general reform of our social institu- 
tions.” To achieve a reduction in the rate of homicide, 
Professor Reichert suggests that this reform should begin 
first of all with a tightening of the laws pertaining to the 
sale and ownership of firearms, and secondly, by increasing 
“yespect for the sanctity of human life” through the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. The considerations that have 
led many jurisdictions to abolish capital punishment have 
been catalogued, but the presentation is marred by inter- 
sticial statements of doubtful validity. 

“Compensation for Victims of Criminal Violence,” a Sym- 
posium (Journal of Public Law, Spring 1959). “In our mod- 
ern system of collective responsibility for sickness and in- 
jury, we have evolved a machinery for assuring compensa- 
tion which could well be extended to injuries criminally 
caused... .” This germ of an idea, posed by the late 
Margery Fry of Great Britain, in a brief article published 
in The Observer in 1957, has been subjected to searching 
scrutiny by a qualified group in a Round Table sponsored 
by the editors of the Journal of Public Law. 

As pointed out in the discussion, this appealing thought ~ 
directed to the plight of the victims of crime is not new. 
Earnest attempts have been made to alleviate, through 
public institutions, the injustices wrought by the criminal 
who is in no position to make immediate restitution. The 
success or failure of these plans, and the practical difficul- 
ties to be surmounted, are all part of the “rounded assess- 
ment of Miss Fry’s proposal.” \ 


Habit is the enormous fly-wheel of society, its most precious con- 


servation agent... 


. There is no more miserable human being than one 


in whom nothing is habitual but indecision. Full half of the time of such 
a man goes to the deciding, or the regretting, of matters which ought 
to be so ingrained in him as practically not to exist for his consciousness 


at all. 


—WILLIAM JAMES 
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EDITED By BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Chief of Research and Statistics, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Senate Report on Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile Delinquency: Report 130 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate. 
By the Senate Subcommitte on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, March 4, 1957. Pp. 252. 


This timely governmental report has a great deal of 
meat, meaning, and appeal. These qualities make it im- 
mediately useful in understanding and lessening what 

mes presently a serious threat and challenge. But, 
despite this, general use is not likely to be made, not 
because the report is faulty or lacking, which it isn’t, but 
rather because social callousness and carelessness still 
commonly persist. To a woeful degree, we, as a people, 
stay ignorant, inert, and materially-minded! It is a wonder 
that so many American children and youth manage to 
grow and develop as satisfactorily as they do. : 

An encouraging facet of this irritating social matter is 
the fact that juvenile delinquency now commands respect 
and action by national governmental bodies. Members of 
Congress feel and oo definite responsibility for de- 
termining the extent and seriousness of this problem, what 
needs to be done, and their roles in its handling. Efforts on 
their part should eventually take a hold countrywide and 
count immeasurably. Conditions that shortchange Amer- 
ican children and youth must stop, not only for their 
sake, but for the commonweal as well. It is increasingly 
believed that special investigating committees and com- 
missions of Congress have great weight in illuminating, 
preserving, and extending what seems best in the Amer- 
ican way of life. Fortunately, when the issue of juvenile 
delinquency is under consideration there, less than custom- 
ary parochialism, sectionalism, and political bartering are 
apt to enter their activity. 

The Committee carefully determined that its chief ob- 
jectives, in this instance, should be (1) fact finding; (2) 
focusing public attention on existing problems; and (3) 
recommending measures and action that may be needed to 
prevent juvenile delinquency and to rehabilitate those 
children and youth already in trouble with the law. In 
order to achieve these goals, a subcommittee undertook 
investigations on the community level in every major 
geographical section. These pertained to: 

(a) The extent and character of juvenile delinquency 
within the community. 

(b) The existence, if any, of organized gangs; the ex- 
tent to which these gangs operate, and the activities in 
which they enga 

(c) The extent of the use of narcotics and synthetic 
drugs among juveniles in the community. 

(d) The existence in the community of living conditions 
which contribute to delinquency, with particular attention 
to such conditions in relation to migratory workers and 
other socially disadvantageous groups of children. 

(e) The use of alcoholic beverages by juveniles contrary 
to law, and the effect it may have upon juvenile delin- 
quency. 

(f) The existence in the community of adult — end 
tion of juveniles by recruiting. them into crime, by en- 
couraging them to gamble, or by profiting from their ex- 
ae, ie., fencing goods stolen by juveniles, and white 
slavery. 

(g). The extent to which communities have ee 
successful sete for the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and for the rehabilitation of delinquent children 
‘and youths, including juvenile courts and probation pro- 
cedures, detention facilities, etc. _ 

While the subcommittee did not conduct surveys of 
community problems in fields of mental health, recreation, 


social welfare, and education, they did, however, gather 
data from local officials and citizens regarding the ex. 
istence of such treatment and prevention measures, and 
then organized these for presentation at subcommittee 
hearings. On the other hand, in advance of each community 
hearing an investigating and fact-finding team was sent 
into the community, working with local officials and also 
making firsthand observations. In the matter of special 
problems and the various federal | ae age concerned 
with juvenile delinquency, materials from throughout the 
United States were collected by questionnaires and evalu- 
ated by the Committee’s staff workers. 

No attempt is made here to list, even summarily, the in- 
numerable findings and recommendations that the report 
succinctly makes. It is hard to conceive how such a volume 
and variety of information about the sociological and psy- 
chological factors involved in juvenile delinquency could 
have been so quickly and reliably assembled and analysed 
by this special Committee. Somehow this difficult feat was 
accomplished; for, as viewed by this reviewer, all that is 
stated and claimed appears valid, comprehensive, and 
germaine. Idle speculation is absent, and factual state- 
ments and conclusions are clear and persuasive. For ex- 
ample, graphs and tables are abundant and well-interpreted. 
Especially instructive and forward-looking are the Com- 
mittee’s reports on 12 selected topics, these range all the 
way from comics and pornographic literature to the dis- 
tinctive places that education, medicine, law, social work 
and religion should have in attacking a multinatured 
enemy. Twenty-five pieces of federal legislation are pro- 
posed to aid the fight. 

_, The United States has the know-how, resources, and 
ideology to control juvenile delinquency. Improved ways 
and means have been developed for battling it. Much de- 
ee upon how ably each person does his particular part. 

e common enemy remains a formidable one; our shadov- 
boxing avails little. This kind of fighting must gradually 
be replaced by more public understanding, increased pro- 
fessional skills, ard greater courage. This report of the 
Committee of the Judiciary of the United States Senate on 
Juvenile Delinquency should strengthen us all and help 
troubled children and youth in telling ways. 


Woodstock, Ill. HARRISON ALLEN Dosps 


Juvenile Delinquency In Belgium 


La Délinquance Juvénile en Belgique de 1939 4 
1957. By Aimée Racine. Brussels, Belgium: Centre 
d’Etude de la Délinquance Juvénile, 1959. Pp. 150. 


La Délinquance Juvénile en Belgique de 1939 & 1957 isa 
survey of the statistics of juvenile delinquency in Belgium. 
The first of a planned annual issue, this volume sum- 
marizes the period from World War II to 1958. Official 
sources were used, including the annual reports on the pry 
tection of juveniles made by the 26 foveatie judges and 26 
court solicitors as required by law since 1912 . More than 
a survey of statistics, Professor Racine provides the mean- 
ingful interpretations that relate the behavior of youth to 
the kaleidoscopic social and economic shifting in Belgium 
during two decades of war, peace, and tension. 

From the array of statistics, some significant figures 
show that there were 15,204 juveniles brought to court in 
1939; 35,760 in 1941; 35,683 in 1942; and 23,912 in 1957; 
with the highest incidence being during and immediately 
after the war. Of this group, 2,029 were declared delinquent 
in 1939; 4,702 in 1941; 5,110 in 1942; 4,908 in 1943; 4,751 in 
1946; and 2,119 in 1957; again indicating the greatest p 0 
lem during the war years. All statistics on juvenile delin- 
quency dropped markedly in 1944. A review of the reports 
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of the judges, however, suggests that this is an artificial 
drop, for Belgium was reinvaded that year by the Allies, 
and the military operations resulted in a suspension of nor- 
mal activities of government. Consequently, many “delin- 
quencies” did not get tabulated. 
The reports in successive historical periods reveal shifts 
in types and intensity of delinquency according to the tem- 
of the times. Mobilization, conquest from the north and 
east, occupation, reinvasion from the south, friendly and 
enemy troops, mass evacuations, and related phenomena 
make the war years particularly interesting when observ- 
ing the reacting behavior of youth. Pillages were the 
primary offenses in 1940 as the German armies fought 
across Belgium. In 1941, the military operations had ter- 
minated and prostitution, runaways, truancy from school, 
and sabotage became prevalent. Althcugh statistics are 
high, the concensus is that delinquent behavior during 
the wer was much higher than could be demonstrated. By 
1943, delinquency had become more intense, with killings 
and more grave offenses being predominant. Belgium was 
invaded again in 1944 and the conditions of 1940 returned. 
After the war, the children emancipated from parental 
control by chaos had their own “hangouts” at the cafes, 
dance halls, theaters, and elsewhere. Although auto theft 
remained high, sex offenses became more prevalent. 


Tendencies toward ganging were reinforced by stories of 
teenage gangs in New York and the British Teddy Boys in 
1958 


The relationship between authority, social control, eco- 
nomics, war, and social trends as they relate to human be- 
havior and delinquency becomes apparent. Social disorgani- 
zation resulted in generalized conflict between parents and 
their children. The economic situation, enforced idleness, 
and the benefits of social security have placed more leisure 
on everyone and with it the responsibility of using it con- 
structively. The presence of tourists who spend money 
merely reinforce sang exploitation, prostitution, 
and similar breakdown of behavioral norms. 

This book is well documented by statements from annual 
reports throughout the period. The almost rigid organ- 
ization of material is “by the numbers,” clearly demon- 
strating the work of an orderly statistician. At the 
same time, the statistics are couched in a meaning- 
ful framework that interprets their relation to the shifting 
society of which they are a part. Although b on group 
statistics, the study documents the conclusion that the 
price of a social experience is never re for the individu- 
als involved. For one of the most enlightening and thought- 
provoking statistical statements of juvenile delinquency in 
any country during our time, this reviewer would recom- 
mend Professor Aimée Racine’s La Délinquance Juvénile en 
Belgique de 1989 a 1957. 

Florida State University 


VERNON Fox 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


A Church Program for Delinquency Prevention 


Light in the Dark Streets. By C. Kilmer Myers. 
Greenwich, Connecticut: Seabury Press, 1957. 
Pp. 156. $4.00. 


Light in the Dark Streets, in the words of James E. 
McCarthy, who wrote its preface, “is in the truest sense a 
love story.” The love theme that pervades the book is not 
that of the popular novel, but in essence is man’s humanity 
to man. It is Christian charity expressing itself in respon- 
sibility for the socially least attractive and most shamefully 

aged in the community. 

This book is the account of how a church attempts to 
build a bridge of love, understanding, and acceptance to 
the minds and hearts of troubled, unhappy teenage gang 
youth. It is the story of a church recognizing and accepting 
its social mission and moving out in a meaningful way to 
touch the lives of its people. The effort does not purport to 
give the answer to delinquency, but it must give pause and 
reflection to. all who work with damaged, unhappy, be- 
Wildered youth whom the courts have labled or could lable 
as. ‘delinquent. For, if Father Myers, his seven associates 
m.religion, and his team of psychiatrists, social workers, 


and lawyers found love as a chief metas in their ap- 

roach to belligerent and occasionally violent youth liv- 
ing in the blighted slums of the East Side of New York, 
then a new dimension needs to be added to the kit of treat- 
ment tools of all who work with such youth. 

Liking people and the ability to work with them, long 
requisites for the lay and professional social worker, may 
not be enough. Father Myers and his staff did not just 
“like” the boys. He and his staff had not only the capacity 
to love them but the conviction of their religion that love, 
friendship, and dignity for all is the core of man’s rela- 
tionship to man. Almost all else has been tried without 
— success in approaches to delinquency prevention 
and cure. 

Father Myers and his associates in St. Augustine’s 
Protestant Episcopal Chapel may have replaced the word 
“ike” with “love” in the lexicon of the helping profession. 
In so doing, they may have a new agent to existing ones. 
Certainly, the role of religion takes on new and deeper 
meaning in the helping process after reading this book. 

While the book fails to spell out how the team in the 
Chapel employed the tools of its members, it is quite clear 
the clergymen’s love for the boys had to be structured and 
planfully utilized in the total scheme of approach. This 
fact is important, I believe, for the religious who interpret 
their vocation in terms of social commitment. While love 
as a cardinal force in reversing personality pathology ma: 
come from the Church and its clergymen, one cannot elimi- 
nate the knowledge and skill of psychiatry, psychology, 
social work, medicine, the law, and social reform. The 
causes of delinquency are multiple; the tools and disciplines 
required to prevent and treat it are multiple. Light in the 
Dark Streets subtty but forcefully makes this clear. 

This book is simply written. Yet, one gets a sense of 
great dedication on the part of the workers to the troubled 

eople in a troublesome area of the city. At times, a chapter 
in the book has the impact of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Yet, all that is described rests on basic and sound social 
work principles that are not always self-evident but are 
there nonetheless. For example, the a importance of 
the content and quality of personal relationship in helping 
people, the importance of reaching out and offering under- 
standing and acceptance of the individual, as well as the 
value of tangible assistance come through on almost every 
peas. These principles in practice come through whether 

ather ae is listening to Fanny tell of her childhood 
rape which became the anger of her two teena 
sons, or to Ralph live baie 2g his experiences in the gan 
and finally find himself whole in the social club and chape 
of the Church. 

This reviewer could not read of the team’s experiences 
in the midst of gang rumbles in the street or in the parish . 
house councils of war, or at the parish house socials with- 
out sensing the full understanding these workers had of 
the dynamics of group phenomenon and the psychology of 
individual behavior. Throughout the book, one comes to 
know the team’s full recognition of the influence and force 
of subculture values and the tremendous effect on people 
of poverty, discrimination, and social rejection and social 

hile this reviewer has high praise for the work done 
by Father Myers and his associates and for the impact it 
must have on work with teenage gangs, he must record 
what to him are weaknesses in the story of love at work 
with hostile, disturbed youth. Reference is made in one 
chapter to the subject of assignment of probation officers by 
religious affiliation. The reference contributes nothing to 
the mainstream of the report and detracts from the essen- 
tial message of the author. Also, some social workers will 
question the author’s statement that a rift exists “between 
the Church and social agencies.” The fact that the author 
seems to equate social work with one neighborhood com- 
munity center may account for the author’s limited and 
skewed view of the conviction and practice of many social 
workers and social agencies concerning the interdependence 
of sovial work and religion. 

But these are minor criticisms of a book that so thorough- 
ly transmits a feeling for people, all kinds of people, in the 
best tradition of the great major faiths in the world, that 
places concern for and commitment to the welfare of people 
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in a frame of community activity that is constructive, mean- 


ingfui, and effective. As Father Myers writes, “Every pre- 
delinquent or delinquent is our child.” Light in the Dark 


Streets is one attempt to help our children. The written 
record of that attempt ought to be read by every responsible 
adult in the land. 


New York City JAMES R. DUMPSON 


Recommended Changes in Canada’s Sex Offender Laws 


Report of the Royal Commission on the Crimi- 
nal Law Relating to Criminal Sexual Psychopaths. 
Ottawa: The Queen’s Printer and Controller of 
Stationery, 1958. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


This is the Report of a Commission appointed in 1954 
upon the recommendation of the eeeiion Minister of 
Justice to consider the question whether the law relating 
to criminal sexual psychopaths should be amended and, if 
so, in what manner and to what extent. During the period 
of the Commission’s inquiry, 18 public sittings were held 
at which more than 100 witnesses gave oral testimony 
and 52 briefs were filed on behalf of organizations and 
individuals. 

Sections 659-667 of the Criminal Code of Canada, a 
revision in 1953 of a law enacted in 1948, provides that in 
the case of certain convicted offenders the criminal courts 
may, upon application of the prosecution and before pass- 
ing sentence, hear evidence as to whether the accused is 
a criminal sexual psychopath, and that where it so finds 
it shall sentence the offender to a definite term of im- 
prisonment of not less than 2 years for the offense in- 
volved and, in addition, to an indeterminate period of 
preventive detention. The offenses covered under the 1953 
revision are rape, carnal knowledge, indecent assault on 
a female, indecent assult on a male, buggery or besti- 
ality, gross indecency, or an attempt to commit any of 
these crimes. Since the law was originally enacted, ony 
23 persons have been sentenced under its provisions. 
variety of questions has been raised as to the interpreta- 
tion and applicability of the law. The Commission was 
concerned primarily with these issues and with the means 
to improve the legislation so as to increase the frequency 
of its application and to provide greater secon protection. 

The major recommendations of the Commission were 
the following: 

(1) The status of “criminal sexual psychopath” should 
be replaced by that of “dangerous sexual offender” and the 
latter defined as a person who, by his conduct in sexual 
matters, has shown a failure to control his sexual im- 
pulses. This would avoid employing the loose conception 
of psychopathic personality and the unsupportable in- 
ference that offenders lack the power to control their im- 
pulses merely because they have failed to do so. 

(2) The statute should not be extended to include other 
offenses than those presently covered. This reflects the 
Commission’s view that indeterminate imprisonment 
should be applied, in general, where serious crimes rather 
than “nuisances” are involved. The Commission recom- 
mends, however, that where conviction of any of the afore- 
mentioned crimes has occurred, the court shall, upon 
application, hear evidence on the issue of the offender’s 
condition. 

(3) The special determination and the application of 
the indeterminate sentence should continue to be tried by 
a judge without a jury and should be based upon a balance 
of probability, derived from relevant evidence, rather 
than proof beyond reasonable doubt, as some cases have 
held. Conviction of one of the crimes referred to should 
not, however, create a presumption that the offender is a 
dangerous sexual offender. Nor should the unsworn evi- 
dence of child-victims be sufficient, as some authorities 
have proposed, to convict accused persons of sexual of- 
fenses in the absence of corroboration. 

(4) Preventive detention, theoretically of a nonpunitive 
character, based upon the special findings, should not be 
preceded by a definite and frankly punitive sentence for 
the crime itself. 
(5) Appeal provisions should be modified to permit the 
appellate courts to make a determination that the accused 
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is a dangerous sexual offender and to impose a sentence 
of preventive detention. 

(6) Special provision should be made in the penitentiary 
system for the custody, control, and treatment of offenders 
undergoing preventive detention. The Commission specific. 
ally recognized that at this time indeterminate commit- 
ment can be justified only to protect the public by seg. 
regating these criminals, not on the assumption that 
curative treatment is provided in prison. 

(7) There should be review by a properly constituted 
board at least once each year and, upon application by the 

risoner, by a judge every 3 years, to determine whether 
it is safe for the prisoner to be at large or whether he 
should be further detained. 

(8) The Government is called upon to support special 
research schemes to determine the causes of sexual ab- 
normality and to improve upon the prevailing methods 
of treatment. 

Among other materials, the Commission published in 
this report a brief survey of the special sexual psycho- 
path laws that have been enacted in a large minority of 
the United States since 1939 and case summaries of the 
offenders who have been committed to preventive detention 
as psychopaths under the Canadian legislation. It also 
set out the complete statute that was enacted in New 
Jersey in 1950, which was applicable only to dangerous 
sexual criminals and which limited imprisonment to the 
maximum provided by the ordinary penal law for the 
offenses involved, and the poorly conceived revision of 
that statute in 1951 that added indecent exposure and 
open lewdness to the offenses on the basis of which special 
diagnostic studies should be made. 

As in a majority of the United States that have special 
legislation on the sexual deviate, so in Canada, experience 
has demonstrated the reluctance of the courts to apply to 
sexual offenders an unlimited detention that offers no 
real hope of curative treatment. The Royal Commission 
supports in this Report a number of desirable and, for 
the most part, rather limited changes in legislation that 
is designed to deal with dangerous and repetitive sex 
criminals. While the reviewer firmly believes there is no 
greater reason for indeterminate commitment of sexual 
criminals than for other offenders, it appears to him that 
the intent of the Commission’s recommendations are other- 
wise laudable and that the fuller protection proposed 
against unnecessarily extended detention are highly de- 
sirable. Experience in the United States, however, leaves 
one in grave doubt that pious statutory formulations re- 
lating to diagnosis, segregation, and treatment of sexual 
deviates will accomplish the ends sought so long as we 
remain in near-complete gy te concerning effective 
measures to deal with such deviations. There is surely 
no sound justification for laws providing unlimited deten- 
tion of individuals convicted of such offenses as indecent as- 
sault, buggery, bestiality, and gross indecency. The courts 
are quite right in their disinclination to apply such laws. 


New York University PAUL W. TAPPAN 


Youth In Trouble 


The Gang: A Study In Adolescent Behavior. By 
Herbert A. Bloch and Arthur Niederhoffer. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 231. $6.00. 


Youth Groups In Conflict: A Report of a Con- 
ference. By Mary E. Blake. Children’s Bureau. 
Publication No. 365-1958. U. S. Government Print- 
* ge Washington 25, D. C., 1958. Pp. 52. 

cents. 


As we continue to be perplexed in our search for practi- 
cal methods of preventing and controlling the undesirable 
behavior of hostile youth, these two publications offer 
timely commentaries on the problem. Bloch and Nieder- 
hoffer’s book, The Gang, is drawn on the hypothesis that 
adolescent strivings toward adult status find some ful- 
fillment in the activities of gangs. It is their thesis that 
the gang structure in American society satisfies some 
deep-seated needs which are experien by adolescents, 
who have not been otherwise adequately prepared for in- 
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duction into adult status. They feel that understanding of 
this phenomenon in today’s complex society is hampered 
by shortcomings in our knowledge of adolescence. 

These authors set down in some detail what we know 
about adolescence, drawing liberally on anthropological and 
sociological data. They point to interesting similarities 
between certain puberty rites and gang rituals and show 
their relationship to the attainment of adulthood. In their 
discussion of adolescent practices, the authors include self- 
adornment, language usages, sexual practices, trial by 
hazing, and the place of myth and symbolism. 

In the authors’ terms, the first commandment of gang 
life is “you have to be a man.” To the gang, “being a man” 
entails fighting to the death if necessary, building a repu- 
tation for toughness and bravado, withholding assistance 
to the police, and generally maintaining primary loyalty 
to the gang code. In this mer a pseudo-adult world, mem- 
bers make few positive identifications with adults outside 
the gang, and these generally with unsavory persons. 

In short, the authors give us a working hypothesis to 
explain the basis for the adolescent gang. Although they 
make it clear that there has been a disturbing increase in 
the amount of outrageous crime attributed to gang mem- 
bers, they concede that effective methods of channeling 
warlike gang activity into socially approved action are yet 
to be discovered. 

Youth Groups in Conflict reports a conference sponsored 
by the Children’s Bureau to consolidate information from 
the various projects in the country which have been de- 
signed to reach hostile youth groups. The National Associ- 
ation of Social Workers, The National Social Welfare 
Assembly, and the United Community Funds and Councils 
of America collaborated with the Bureau in setting up this 
conference which was held May 14-17, 1957. Some 200 
practitioners joined in this conference, whose objectives 
were to present basic information and working concepts 
useful in examining practice, to review and study work 
patterns and practice problems in current experience, and 
to develop suggestions for sound practice. 

The conferees approached the problem of hostile youth 
from the standpoint that their maladjustments arise basic- 
ally from problems in human relationships. Thus, it was 
stated that hostile youth groups are made up of young 
people “who are dissatisfied and frustrated with what they 
see as ways to achieve happiness within the framework of 
their communities.” Some of the difficulties which youth 

in determining what is right and what is wrong were 
related to the lack of generally accepted standards in con- 
society. 

s conference went on to consider the nature of 
groups, the objectives and nature of youth-serving agen- 
cies, the criteria for social workers in this field, and the 
administrative structure of youth services. A number of 
interesting pare were made and some important concepts 
were clarified. Many questions were raised which, of 
course, remain to be answered. It was pointed out that the 

of group workers are still somewhat unclear and 
what the worker actually does is not fully defined. Another 
question which remains unanswered is the nature of the 
personal satisfactions which young people get from their 
associations with street gangs. 

It was emphasized that workers must know as much as 
Possible about the clientel they are serving, especially their 
correctional histories. It was predicted that services which 
are created in order to ye information about the incidence 
of delinquency would doomed to failure. Unresolved, 
was the matter of how far the worker should go into 
establishing relationships with the gang member’s family. 

Owever, it was generally agreed that the worker must 
maintain close liaison with a varied group of community 
agencies and activities including the police officials. 

The conferees pointed to the need for well-rounded and 
skilled workers in this field and to the need for adequate 
Private and public funds to support these services as long 
as they are needed. As arms of adult society, it was noted 
that the activities of these agencies pertain to adults as 
well as to youth. Finally, the conference stressed the need 
for research in this area. 


Federal_Bureau 4 Prisons CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Sex Offender In England 


Sexual Offenses: A Report of the Cambridge 
Department of Criminal Science. Edited by L. 
Radzinowicz. New York: St. Martins Press, 1957. 
Pp. 543. $15.00. 


This excellent study is primarily statistical in its ap- 
proach. In the preface Professor Radzinowicz outlines its 
scope. Initiated in 1950, the inquiry was carried out in 
14 districts of England and Wales with special emphasis 
on London. Over 3,000 cases involving heterosexual and 
homosexual offenses were subjected to a systematic scru- 
tiny. This number comprises about a fourth of such cases 
recorded by the police for the whole country during the 
period of study. : 

The final portion of the book is comprised of separate 
chapters by local experts on sexual offenses in Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and the United States. The 
study of sexual offenses and the treatment of sexual of- 
fenders in our country was done by Professor Paul Tappan. 
It is commendable for its accuracy, its clarity, and its 
succinctness. 

The bulk of the volume is concerned with sexual offenses 
in England. In our concern over the increasing criminality 
in the United States, we should find some solace from the 
apparently even more rapid increase in crime in England 
and Wales. There the increase in sexual offenses appears to 
be greater than the increase in the general crime rate. 
In 19387 and 1988 indictable sexual offenses represented 
only 1.6 percent of the total number of crimes. By 1953 
and 1954 it had risen to 3.5 percent. 

The clinical findings in this study are in general similar 
to those reported in the better surveys of sexual crimes in 
the United States: recidivism is low (12 percent for 
heterosexual and less than 20 percent for homosexual 
offenses) ; a significant incidence of intellectual deficiency 
is found in sex offenders, particularly in those involvin 
children; recidivism is highest in exhibitionists an 
pedophiles; there is no general tendency toward a gradua- 
tion from minor to major types of sexual offenses, indeed 
there is a great degree of specificity even as to the age 
range of the child victims of individual offenders; rape is 
the crime of youth, etc. Although this research has elabo- 
rate tables showing that sex offenders are frequently in- 
volved in other types of criminal behavior, there is no 
adequate breakdown as to the kinds of nonsexual offenses 
in which they engage. It would be of interest to learn 
whether pocketbook snatching, arson, kleptomania, and 
burglary are frequently carried out by sex offenders, and 
if so by which types. This reviewer has reported a remark-. 
able — of breaking and entering convictions among 
rapists. 

om is a very good chapter of nearly 30 pages dealing 
with the use of probation in the disposition of sex offenders 
in England. It was used in 43 percent of convicted sexual 
offenders under 21 and in only 10 percent of those over 21. 
Frequently one of the conditions was that the probationer 
undergo psychiatric treatment. There seems to be the 
same difficulty in finding adequate psychiatric facilities 
for diagnosis and treatment that exists among us. As a 
matter of fact many of the offenders had to be remanded 
to prison in order to secure a psychiatric evaluation. Some 
of the psychiatric examinations which are recorded seem 
quite superficial and almost naive. 

Because of the generally low rate of recidivism among 
sexual offenders it is difficult to compare the efficacy of the 
various —_ of disposition. Apparently, in England, re- 
sults in those cases in which only fines were imposed and 
in those discharged without punishment were somewhat 
better than in the offenders who were imprisoned or 
given probation. The probationers given psychiatric treat- 
ment came out no better than the rest. Prison sentences 
were considerably lighter than those given in this country, 
two-thirds serving less than 6 months. 

There is a ‘wealth of important and informative material 
to be found in this valuable work: 47 percent of rape 
trials in England result in acquittals; in 75 percent of 
cases in which specific recommendations were made by the 
medical profession, they were followed by the courts; the 
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police estimated that alcohol played a significant role in 
only 6 percent of sexual offenses; more than half of the 
exhibitionists displayed themselves before children; 43 
percent of all sex offenders were fined, 25 percent im- 
prisoned, 16 percent put on probation, and 12 percent dis- 
charged. In certain trials for sex offenses, the English 
courts have permitted the introduction of the record of 
prior convictions to establish mens rea, and in ium 
incest, as well as homosexuality, is the concern of the 
church rather than of the criminal law. 


Baltimore, Md. MANFRED S. GUTTMACHER, M.D. 
Annual Report of the Federal Prison System 


Federal Prisons, 1958: A Report of the Work of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Washington, D. C.: 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 1959. Pp.119. 


This report contains two new features. Part I is a gen- 
era] statement about prison problems in the Nation as a 
whole—not just those of the Federal Government. Part II is 
a summary of changes in the federal prison population 
over the past 10 years. The three remaining sections include 
a report on what was done in 1958, a statement of future 
goals in one page, and the valuable statistical summaries 
and tables which the Bureau has published for many years. 

However, the first two parts go beyond the workings of a 
federal agency. They are innovations in this series so far 
as this reviewer is aware. They contain information and 
express points of view about all prisons and prisoners. The 
Bureau has therefore provided leadership in articulati 
what is a nationa!, as opposed to a distinctively federal, 
cluster of prison problems. 

As seen by the Bureau, the two chief characteristics of 
American prisons are overcrowding and an increase 
in the proportion of troublesome offenders. The number 
of prisoners in all state and federal institutions has 
grown from 156,000 in 1948 to 195,000 in 1957, and the 
rate of prisoners confined per 100,000 adult civilians 
has spurted from 160 to 187. This has taken place with no 
comparable expansion of prison facilities. It has been ac- 
companied by code revisions, extensive shifts in the 
social order, and by improved police, court, and proba- 
tion services. These have combined to bring about a quali- 
— change in prisoner types on top of a quantitative 
change. 

Prison administrators are familiar with the results 
even though these may be obscure to the public: wear 
and tear on plant, irritability, disciplinary infractions 
serious problems in control and movement, forced an 
inappropriate changes in building use, the near-collapse 
of treatment, the thinning out of vocational training. 
Such, says the Bureau, would be the dire and dour facts 
which some latter-day John Howard would set down if he 
ve to write about The State of Prisons in America to- 

ay. 

Within the federal system, the past 10 years have 
ushered in many changes in the makeup of the prison pop- 
ulation. These are graphically logged and fully summa- 
rized in the second part of the report. It is a story of 
more people, more who are serious offenders, more with 
longer sentences, more with prior commitments, more 
who are in the youthful years, more from the federal 
districts which are being overrun by the current hu 
shift in civilian population, and so on. This is a scholarly 
and highly readable treatment of dull and difficult 
material. 

Part III sketches the highlights of the Bureau’s work 
for the 1958 fiscal year. Its budget was $32% million. 

Daily per capita costs were $4.36, including everything. 
Basic and inservice training courses for correctional 
officers were revised. The increase in the inmate popula- 
tion and the many changes in the details of its composi- 
tion have forced the Bureau to modify some of its 
classification procedures. These same influences have 
produced other results: for example, the conversion of 
institutions to population types for which some of these 
facilities were not designed, new schedules in education, 
an urgent need for additional youth facilities, a new char- 
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acter to casework and counseling to keep pace with the 
higher emma of offenders commi on longer sen- 
tences. erence is made to the 4-year research project now 
being conducted by Dr. Daniel Glaser of the University of 
Illinois. The important new alternatives avail- 
able to the federal courts are discussed. 

An informative section in Part III is devoted to the 
medical program operated within the Bureau by the U. 
S. Public Health Service. One of the needs stressed here 
is for a new 600-bed neuropsychiatric hospital. There is 
also brief mention of about eight medical and psycho- 
logical research projects now under way. Finally, impor- 
tant information is presented on the state of the Bureau’s 
physical plant and on the scope of Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

Over half the report is devoted to statistical tables 
with illustrative charts and a commentary. Selecting 
arbitrarily from what is contained here, one notes the 
following: Violators of drug laws comprise 15.8 percent 
of the federal prison population, representing a great in- 
crease over the past 10 years—a fact which is aggravated 
by the length of their sentences and the inelegibility of 
many drug violators for parole consideration. Other of- 
fense types have also increased in 10 years—bank rob- 
bery, forgery, liquor laws, government reservation, auto 
thett—and one wonders what these increases say about 
the social, economic, and legal order which produces and 
processes them. Time served data shows a drop—1l6.7 
months for an average sentence of 26.1 months for all 
releases in 1958. These figures, however, obscure incredible 
variations between offenses and within any one type 
of offense. Characteristics by age and sex are set out, as 
are data on recidivism. About 67 percent of all federal 
prisoners have served prison terms before their current 
commitments. 

Finally, parole and release figures have been affected 
by two developments. One is the Narcotics Control Act of 
1956, barring parole consideration to practically all who 
are convicted under its provisions. Another is the further 
implementation of the Youth Corrections Act and the in- 
creased readiness of federal courts to make use of it. 
Violation percentages for all federal parolees are reported 
as 23.0 or 25.1 depending on how they are computed. Much 
detailed data on the work of the U. S. Board of Parole 
are included in the oe tables. 

The 1958 report of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons is an 
important addition to the series which this agency has 
published for so long. One senses here an epilogue to one 
scene in the endless drama of crime and the prologue to 
another. The section on the national prison picture heralds 
the willingness of the Bureau to act as a clearing house 
for and spokesman on problems common to the prison phase 
of corrections everywhere. Other parts of the report fore- 
casting important things to come concern the new federal 
sentencing alternatives, the research program under 
Professor Glaser, and the serious scope of sweeping pop- 
ulation changes. In keeping with the apparent signs, 
therefore, three questions seem especially pertinent. First, 
how much of the Bureau’s—and everyone else’s—class- 
ification procedures can be lifted from social workers and 
comparable professionals and turned over to competent 
civilian clerks? Second, are the terms “penitentiary,” “cor- 
rectional instituticn,” “refcrmatory,” “camp,” and so on, 
any longer descriptive? Third, even if it means destroying 
comparability and consistency, can the statistical tables 
be simplified? 

San Jose State College 


T. C. ESSELSTYN 


Education of a Reformatory Superintendent 


Born Innocent. By Creighton Brown Burnham. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 
1958. Pp. 293. $3.95. 


The author, a “contented vocal coach,” embarked upon an 
important career almost totally uniformed regarding the 
daily challenges in an institution caring for 276 delinquent 
girls ranging in age from 8 to 18, and with the firm convic- 
tion, “All they need from me is a little help.” Mrs. Burnham 
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was soon to learn that the “little help” to the girls involved 
the management of personnel—political appointees selected 
for the most part without merit; the administration of the 
numerous and sundry functions of a difficult establishment; 
the placating of the Senators whose patrons must have 
work. As an —ae of the latter, the author mentions the 
appointment of “elephantine” Mrs. Lobban, a good friend 
of Senator Sprong, who declared all she needed “was a 
free hand.” Then there was a staff member who regularly 
stole school property and who could not be accused because 
her sponsor was “an exceptionally powerful person in the 
state’; Leila Wiles who was efficient but treacherous and 
mn time would present charges against the superintendent 
to the Board of: Affairs. And “Miss Alice” who a board 
member called to say had been appointed; with a tone of 
apology he stated, ““You’ll only have to pay her $50 a month 
and you won’t have to keep her long, maybe not over 6 or 8 
weeks.” Finally he aes up courage to continue—“Why— 
uh—I guess—well, I guess—yes, I guess you could say she’s 
alittle bit pregnant.” Miss Alice only expected to stay long 
enough to earn money to apply to her hospital bill. Even if 
there were a training program, which there was not, such 
appointees would not be amenable to training and would 
not profit by any personal direction given by Mrs. Burnham. 

Incorporated are brief narrations of the backgrounds of 
several of the girls committed to the school. These facts 
were obtained from the social service files which the author 
describes as the coldest, most unemotional documents in 
existence. These descriptions are sometimes humorous, sad 
in oe Case histories are not new to any person concerned 
with the treatment of delinquents but may provide interest- 
ing reading to noncorrectional workers. The book is un- 
necessarily interspersed with slang, not consistent with 
the culture of the dignified vocal teacher. 

The story well describes the inefficiencies and inadequa- 
cies of an institution operated under political pressures and 
ignorance. peere. planned buildings, insufficient equipment 
the iack of funds and respectable support all contributed 
tw the many difficulties. It was indicated that these failures 
were probably due to the fact that the State could not de- 
cide “what the juvenile institutions were actually supposed 
to do.” The details of the day-to-day operations and the 
dealing with the frequent inmate transgressions give the 

r the impression that the climate at Tecumseh was 
chaotic when Mrs. Burnham arrived and continued to be 
so throughout the almost 10 years of her faithful poe 
ing service. Despite Mrs. Burnham’s personal philosophy 

her determination to be understanding and helpful to 
rejected and delinquent youngsters—she admitted toward 
the end of her story, “I’ve harbored another good big gripe 
for a long, long while. It’s unreasonable to demand both 
remarkable business ability and outstanding spiritual 

dance from one and the same superintendent.” Her 
tustrations were many. When she tried to draw a deep 
breath, the steam boiler broke down or somebody stole a 
ham out of the storeroom; the refrigerator got hot instead 
of cold, or the stove cold instead of hot. She cried the day a 
valuable cow died. Emotionalism played a large role and 
probably prevented the superintendent from bringing any 
order out of the chaos. 

Mrs. Burnham made attempts to introduce programs to 
enforee her personal philosophy about peers and 


— So many years of dedication, the author, seemed to 


ita low ebb but the blow that caused her to resign was the 
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death of Vella, a former inmate for whom she had great 
hopes. Word was received that Vella had been killed while 
a 8 omar passenger” on a motorcycle bound for Central 
and South America. ae emmy | within me died too; hope, 
perhaps,” said Mrs. Burnham. Her reminiscing brought her 
to the conclusion that the institution could never me 
the place of her dreams. “There would always be girls 
coming in to pollute our ears and shatter our illusions. 
When and if their reformation was regen Sey they’d 
go forward and we'd be left to struggle with their succes- 
sors. We’d always be in the midst of the unregenerate.” 
This thinking certainly changed the general tone of. Mrs. 
Buruham’s expressed philosophy. Within 2 hours that fol- 
lowed, November 1, 1944, she resigned. ‘ 

One wonders what became of the State Industrial School 
at Tecumseh! 

To this reader the value of the book is the exposé of the 
evils of a system controlled by political pressures. It is un- 
Zortunate that the book was not published within a year 
or two following Mrs. Burnham’s resignation. At that time 
its reading should have been a must for the controlling 
authorities. Conditions may have changed within the past 
15 years. Even so, present authorities may still find the 
vook useful in evaluating the extent of any progress that 
might have been made. A lay person who enjoys This Is 
Your Life will find the story interesting. 


Federal Reforma ‘or Women Nina KINSELLA 
son, W. Va. 
Social Work and Corrections 


Case Book in Correctional Casework. Prepared 
by the Committee on Corrections for the Commit- 
tee on Teaching Materials. New York: Council on 
Social Work Education, 1958. Pp. 65. $2.00. — 


Within the past 20 years, social work education has 
made marked progress in the development of theoretical 
materials, and has established practices which attempt 
analysis of casework and pce: methods in non- 
authoritarian settings. Until recently, limited attention 
has been given to the social work services in the correc- 
tional agencies by schools of social work. However, from 
probation and parole services, and to some lesser extent 
in institutions, there has been in recent years an increased 
demand for the employment of caseworkers, growing per- 
haps out of the recognition that certain rehabilitative 
services call for skills developed from casework prepara- 
tion. Thus this very brief compendium is an attempt to 
develop teaching tools through which concepts from cor- 
rectional practice can be incorporated within the generic 
curriculum. 

The Case Book is divided into three parts: a theoretical 
introduction, two sets of cases, and a bibliography. Social 
workers, as a rule, are unfamiliar (and disinterested?) 
with the legal and administrative structure of correctional 
agencies. Part I, which presents a framework for con- 
sideration of correctional practice, is well done. Correc- 
tional poe will applaud the realistic approach which 
suggests that corrections is an interdisciplinary under- 
taking requiring the knowledge and skill of all the pro- 
fessions and with many personnel with technical or with 
“knowledge of experience” in addition to that of casework. 
But with the complexity of the correctional field, one can 
ponder whether the social workers can become adequately 
prepared for the correctional field where the generic ap- 
proach to all human problems is the educational focus. 

Part II contains two sets of cases. The first group, in- 
tended for use with undergraduate students and social 
workers without exposure to correctional casework, claims 

functions of probation services, the 
basic characteristics and correctional casework, and a 
variety of personality patterns found in correctional case- 
loads.” This reader was disappointed in not finding an 
adult or juvenile institutional case, a parole case, or a 
police-crime prevention bureau case in this section. The 
second set of cases are detailed process recordings designed 
for use with graduate social work students in casework 
methods courses. These cases are relatively complete, and 
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should provide a better perspective of the casework method 
and correctional : 

While the theoretical consideration in the early part of 
the book points up the interdisciplinary nature of correc- 
tional treatment, the cases themselves tend to place the of- 
fender and caseworker in a sort of professional vacuum. 
Custodial aspects of the institution are not considered in 
sufficient detail to illustrate their impact upon the treat- 
ment process. There is unquestionably a need to develop 
meaningful case material reflecting casework service in 
both juvenile and adult institutions even though there is 
less acceptance of the casework method in institutions than 
in the field services. 

Part III contains a bibliography, divided into such 
yo es as: social and psychological aspects of crime and 
delinquency, the correctional services, the clients of cor- 
rectional agencies, clients under stress, treatment in cor- 
rections, treatment in institutions, and the professions and 
correctional bureaucracy. One = expect to find refer- 
ence to the Manual of Correctional Standards of the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association or Dr. Paul W. Tappan’s 
Contemporary Corrections, as well as a score of other 
significant publications in the correctional field, but these 
are lacking. The Proceedings of the American Correctional 
Association received only one reference from a 1937 con- 
tribution. Federal Probation does receive several citations. 
One is led to wonder how familiar the authors of this 
compendium are with the current literature in the correc- 
tional area. 

In summary, this book may be commended for what it 
does present, but criticized for its gaps which offer some 
serious disabilities. These gaps are not only semantic 


(referring to the probation officer as the caseworker) but 
also involve content: no consideration in the case material 
of the police in the correctional cycle, or a recognition of 
voluntary correctional services as adjunct to the correc- 
tional mission. Caseworkers in the correctional setting 
have a mee d beyond that of exclusively treating 


subjects. They are interactants in a social subsystem in- 
prey | courts, law enforcement, custody, maintenance, 
etc. The generic aspects of casework are amply demon- 
strated in the cases, but the function of the caseworker in 
regard to the aforementioned aspects of the correctional 
mission are, in large measure, ignored. 
Kent Schoo! of Social Work CHARLES L. NEWMAN 
University of Louisville 


Criminology in Germany 
Kriminalbiologische Gegenwartsfragen. Volume 
3 of the Proceedings. Edited by Edmund Mezger 
and Thomas Wuertenberger. Stuttgart, Germany: 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1958, Pp. 121. 


The monograph constitutes Volume IX of the Proceed- 
i of the Kriminalbiologische Gesellschaft during its 
9th Annual Meeting in Freiburg (Breisgau), Germany, in 
November 1957. The Proceedings are divided into two 
sections, a large one dealing with the Fruehkriminalitaet 
(criminology of youth), and its appraisal (Beurteilung) 
and treatment, and a second and smaller section offering 
some case histories of juvenile Rechtsbrecher (law 
breakers). 

The first section contains the contributions of eight ex- 
perts, of which the one by Professor E. Kretschmer is out- 
standing: he reports on the biology of juvenile delinquents 
who were treated in the clinic of which he is the director. 
He speaks of “correlating factors,” such as collisions 
(Triebstaungen, impulsive blockings) within the organism, 
which frequently cause explosive reactions. It is his opin- 
ion that criminal biology is not a problem of acceleration 
or retardation of maturity, but a matter of synchrony and 
asynchrony, i.e., the adjustment of each maturing part to 
each other, of the physiological and the psychological 
developments. For each year of development Professor 
Kretschmer establishes criteria of value, which may vary 
with each individual but which can be measured, partic- 
ularly with the aid of the Rorschach and TAT. The atti- 
tudes of the delinquent can be seen best in the light of 
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his problems during the puberale Instinktwandel (the 
change in instincts during adolescence), puberty being a 
period which is charred with measurable regularity during 
the transition from his ties to his parents to a normal 


sexual life. 

Other contributors deal with the topics of therapy 
prior to, during, and after a trial of a delinquent while in 
and out of sight of the therapist, particularly if the delin. 
quent is detained in a reformatory and is seen by a 
therapist infrequently. It is K. Pietsch’s opinion that the 
setting of a reformatory is usually disadvantageous for 
a juvenile unless everything is done to transmit to him 
positive Werterlebnisse (positive experiences of value); 
and he reminds the reader of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahre, the novel in which the t theorized about 
future educational institutions, stimulated by Pestalozzi’s 
ideas. In quoting Goethe’s ideas, it becomes apparent that 
Goethe was not only “ahead” of his time but of ours also, 
for his paedagogische Provinz (educational region) would 
preclude or eliminate delinquent patterns. (In this country 
there have been experiments to this end from time to time, 
such as the Junior Republic, Boys Town, etc.) Other con. 
tributors include E. R. Frey, lecturing on Kriminalpolitik 
(legislation and administration of the criminal code), 
H. Bellavac on recidivism and its prognosis from a soci- 
ological point of view, H. Leferenz on problems of crim. 
inological prognosis, G. Nass on “psychological errors in 
the tabulation of prognoses,” and G. Neulandt on the 
“therapy” of juvenile delinquents while on trial but not 
under therapy of a psychologist. 

It seems apparent that these contributions aim at 
raising questions and stimulating research rather than at 
solving peovens, There are few monographs which pack 
into little more than 100 pages as much material and in- 
formation as the present volume. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Hans A. ILLING 


Study of British Juvenile Courts 


The Child and the Court. By W. E. Cavenagh. 
— Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1959. Pp. 239. 
95. 


This book is designed to provide an explanation and 
criticism of the British juvenile court system. It will be 
stimulating and controversial for those familiar with 
the constitution of the existing system. American readers 
are likely to be confused by the book as much as they will 
be educated by it. For several reasons Mrs. Cavenagh’s 
contribution is unsuitable as an introductory work on the 
juvenile courts of Britain. The author’s plan was first to 
describe adult court procedures and compare the opera- 
tions of the juvenile court to these. The rest of the book is 
devoted to an analysis and criticism of the juvenile court 
system; it often depicts the mpperet effects of each pro- 
cedural step upon the child involved with the court. 

The a of practices and procedures in adult 
and juvenile courts should have resulted in a revealing 
description. However, the section on the adult court is 
cluttered with unnecessary and disconcerting comments. 
The book fails to achieve a good comparison. Neither of 
the court systems is — a clear and clean exposition, 
thus it is not easy to discover similarities and differences. 

_A chapter on the chronological development of the juve- 
nile court system should have been included. Without it, the 
repetitive and unnecessary citation of the Parliamentary 
Acts which have resulted in the present law is most cot- 
fusing. The failure to include an index or lexicon 1s at 
impediment, often “——~t it difficult to understand the 
author’s comments. Not having adequately depicted the 
operations of the juvenile courts today, it is not always 
easy for the reader to follow and judge the merit of the 
author’s criticisms of the courts. As written, the 
presents a jumbled and confusing picture of the history, 
the present situation, and the faults of the British juve 
nile court system. { 

Notwithstanding these criticisms there are values 
this work. An American reader is provided with a few 
clear descriptive statements and other knowledge may be 
gleaned from her criticisms. It is significant to note that 
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the court procedures in Britain do not deny to delinquent 
children any of the substantial rights which are included 
in this country in “criminal due process.” The book also 
makes it apparent that the British have far exceeded us 
in the variety of types of dispositions available to juvenile 
court judges. Had these been listed more systematically, 
dearly defined, and differentiated, and had a bibliography 
been included, search for further knowledge of these in- 
teresting developments would have been facilitated. Simi- 
larly, had the descriptions of their court procedures been 
more clearly presented we would have been in a better 
position to compare and judge the relative merit and 
propriety of our own juvenile court procedures. 

It is apparent that Mrs. Cavenagh’s criticism often 
exhibits incisive thinking. However, her confusion in de- 
sription and explanation makes it difficult to judge the 
value of her criticisms. These faults render this book less 
than satisfactory to readers who are unfamiliar with the 
existing juvenile court situation in Britain. 


Toronto, Canada JAMES P, FELSTINER 


Hostility and Aggression in Modern Society 


Aggression. By John Paul Scott. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. 134. $3.75. 


John Paul Scott, who received his Ph.D. in zoology from 
the University of Chicago, is a scientist whose special in- 
terests lie in the fields of animal heredity and animal social 
behavior. His purpose in this volume is to suggest possible 
solutions to aggressive behavior in modern society by re- 
lating results from current animal research. He is guilty 
neither of anthropomorphism nor zoomorphism for he ear- 
nestly endeavors to point out problem areas where our pre- 
sent knowledge is incomplete. 

The book should be read by all individuals who hold cor- 
rectional positions because the findings reported can en- 
hance understanding regarding persons who have been sen- 
tanced as the result of committing hostile and aggressive 
acts. Our effectiveness as correctional workers may be 
materially increased by acquainting ourselves with re- 
search results if we can utilize them by helping legal of- 
fenders to control their aggression and to direct it into 
either useful or harmless channels. 

Dollard and his Yale University colleagues overgen- 
eralize when they hypothecate that frustration causes ag- 
gression and that aggression is caused by frustration. 

ecause frustration is a common cause of hostility and ag- 
gression, the foregoing theory is applicable to certain sit- 
uations. However, the theory does not apply to all situations 
because, for example, frustration is not the most effective 
condition for making a passive mouse less passive. In ad- 
dition, frustration may lead to forms of behavior which are 
not aggressive, or it may even actually interfere with 
aggression. 

Animal experiments seem to furnish sound evidence that 
aggressive behavior can only be produced by experience or 
training. That is, there is no internal driving force which 
requires aggression. If we agree that delinquency is a pat- 
tern of behavior characterized by repeated acts of aggres- 
sion, the prospect of reducing the rate of delinquency is 
hopef ause it may be assumed contrariwise that train- 
ing may have an inhibitory effect. 

tt reminds us that society puts a premium on self- 


control and that aggression is the most highly regulated 


of human social behavior next to sex behavior. It is 
therefore understandable that delinquent youths tend not 
acts represent a ssion which has n displac 
tather than 
.’arious mechanisms can admittedly give rise to aggres- 
sion. However, the examples given by the author of such 
yamisms are not always clear illustrations because some 
p- them could as well have been used as examples of frus- 
ating experiences leading to aggressiveness. 
_there are few allusions to delinquency and crime spe- 
cifically but such behavior is too simply explained, perhaps 
Th of limits of space, on the basis of single causation. 
¢ author makes no claim of having written a definitive 
Work which will furnish a panacea. In fact, he does not 
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address himself to workers in the correctional field as such. 
There are, however, many statements made concerning ag- 
gression in animals which could be developed into hypothe- 
ses applicable to delinquent experimental subjects. 

The implications of the book are far broader than this. 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has gone so far as to herald Aggression as a 
piece of literature which should be carefully considered by 
persons in positions of authority whose decisions could help 
determine whether there will be peace or war. Civilization 
has been described as a race between knowledge and de- 
struction. Aggression could encourage those with scientific 
knowledge to speed the process of creation and to slow de- 
structive forces. 

Federal Correctional Institution B. LYNN HARRIMAN 

Englewood, Colo. 


Reports Received 


An Evaluation of Vocational Training in a Probatien 
Recovery Camp. Michigan Department of Correction, 
Lansing, Mich., 1959. Pp. 34. Part I of this report gives 
some background of the general program of Camp Pugsley, 
Probation Recovery Camp. Part II reports the results of 
a research project aimed at measuring the effectiveness 
of the camp program generally and vocational training 
specifically on personality change. 

Approaches to Research in Mental Retardation. The 
Woods Schools for Exceptional Children, Langhorne, Pa., 
1959. Pp. 205. The Annual Spring Conference of the 
Woods Schools held in May 1959 was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of research problems in mental retardation. All 
of the papers and discussions of this conference are pub- 
lished in this issue which deals almost entirely with re- 
search design and methodology. The contributors repre- 
senting many professional areas draw heavily on current 
advances in medicine, education, the behavioral and social 
sciences. 

Chicago Police Lockups. John Howard Association, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill., 1959. Pp. 17. This 
study of the Chicago police lockups points out seven major 
improvements made in police detention in the past twelve 
years and makes six major recommendations. 

Narcotic Addiction and Nalline. Oakland Police Depart- 
ment, Oakland, Calif., 1959. Pp. 7. This pamphlet is pub- 
lished in response to many requests received by the Oak- 
land Police Department for information about the Nalline 
testing program begun in 1956. It is the first used by a law- 
enforcement agency of a new drug, Nalline, in the detection 
and prosecution of narcotic addicts. The Nalline test 
is now being used by some probation and parole agencies 
as a part of a rehabilitation program. 


Newtown Conference Papers. Newtown Conference, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 1959. Pp. 23. 
This report publishes a paper on Interagency Communica- 
tion: An Essential in Social Work Practice, Teaching, 
and Research by Elizabeth P. Rice of the Harvard School 
of Public Health. Included also is the report of a panel 
discussion on the Role of the Social Service Exchange in 
Communication. 


Organization for Social Welfare in New Jersey. Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J., 1959. 
Pp. 128. In January 1958, the Governor appointed a com- 
mission to examine the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies and to report as to how its organization could 
be improved. The Commission was expected to consider 
whether the Department should be broken up into two 
or more independent departments and whether particular 
activities or institutions should be transferred to or from 
another of the fourteen departments into which the ex- 
ecutive branch of the State government is now divided. 


Primer on Employment of Youth. (Annual Report) 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 16, 1958. Pp. 16. To meet the demands of 
the times, a new program has been established to be 
directed by the National Committee on Employment of 
Youth. The program continues the battle against harm- 
ful and exploitative child labor while concentrating on 
helping youngsters to enter the world of work at a time 
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of rapid social and economic to help them pre- Welfare Assembly, Inc. New York: The John B. Watkins 
pare for, seek, get, and wold suitable and satisfying jobs. Co., 1960. Pp. 36. $.50. 
- Problems Presented in the Juvenile and Domestic Rela- An Appreciation of John Howard. By Rev. William , 
tions Court. (Annual Report) Hall of Records, 208 Sussex Hart. St. John, N.B.: Lingley Printing Co., Ltd., 1959, 
Avenue, Newark, N. J., 1958. Pp. 31. The number of Pp. 51. $1.00. 
eases before the court this year was slightly higher than Character Disorders in Parents of Delinquents. By 
last year. Auto stealing has gone down for the third Beatrice Simcox Reiner and Irving Kaufman, M.D. New 
an ry has go ring . . 179. $2.75. 
 Sixty—Time for Decision. National Council of Juvenile The Child and the Court. By W. E. Cavenagh. London: 
Court Judges, 3833 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1959. Victor Gollancz, 1959. Pp. 239. $2.95. 
; 90. The twenty-second annual conference of the Coun- Crime and Kids. By Inspector John E. Winters. Spri 
cil is reported in this annual publication. Resolutions, .)4 11.: Charles C rh, 1959 159. $5.25. id 
committee reports, and a summary of recent court deci- eld, Iil.: SAE SS - Pp. » $5.25. 
Education for Social Workers in the Correctional Field, 
The Social Service ‘Medamee’ A: Professional Service. By Elliot Studt. New York: Council on Social Work 
Newtown Conference, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadel- 1959. Pp. Bl. $2.50. 
hia, Pa., 1959. Pp. 8. This paper by Manuel Kaufman, 00 30, W ureau 
Deputy Commissioner, Philadelphia Department of Public re hong 0 
Welfare, was given at the annual of the New rinting = 5 $.25. ee 
Jersey Welfare Council. New Horizons in Criminology, 3rd Edition. By Harry 
Wisconsin's Experience With Its Sex Crime Laws, 1951 and eeters. New York: Pren- 
earch and Statistics, Madison, Wisc., - Pp. 20. ‘ . By. . New 
The present Wisconsin law enacted in 1951 provides that York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 219. $6.00. 
sexua avior with a child mus commi e a . Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Prisons, 
State Department of Public Welfare for presentence 1959. Pp. 143. 
study. Persons convicted of other sex offenses may be com- Psychiatric Consultation in a Public Child Welfare 
mitted for this purpose. This report is a statistical analysis Agency. By Maurice J. Rosenthal, M.D. and Mary E. 
ofthe data, accumulated on sox ofenders committed Sultivan, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 72, Washing 
° n, D. C.: U. S. Government Printin ce, . Pp. 140. 
Time Spent Awaiting Trial. Home Office Research Unit $.50. ’ 
Report, London, 1960. Pp. 45. This report is the second in Social Work Year Book. Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. 
a series of reports prepared by the Research Unit of the New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1960 
nit conducts investigations urgently n or admin- Some Facts for Youn, 
g Workers About Work and Labor 
are Serna by the Home Office and the Prison joi. y. §. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959. Bul- 
. letin 208. Pp. 21. $.15. 
Books Received Training for Clinical P chology. By Michael H. P. Finn 
0 ress, . Pp. 186. $4.00. 
Lg 7 Circleville, Ohio: Advocate Press, What’s New in the Employment of. Ex-Prisoners (Cor- 
o De n ren. By the oc Commi ompiled an i y orris. Boston: Uni 
on Aid to iockiuet Children of the National Social Prison Association of Massachusetts. Pp. 41. 


Books are the best of things if well used; if abused, 
among the worst.—They are good for nothing but to in- 
spire.—I had better never see a book than be warped by its 
attraction clean out of my own orbit, and made a satelite 
instead of a system. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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News From the Field 


District of Columbia Judges 
Discuss Sentencing Problems 


The District of Columbia’s federal judges met on three 
successive Saturdays in January and February to con- 
sider problems connected with deciding what sentences to 
impose on convicted persons. am 

juthorized by Public Law 85-752, the sentencing insti- 
tute was the first to be held among the judges of one of the 
Nation’s 11 judicial circuits. A pilot institute for selected 
judges was held last summer.in Colorado. 

Among the papers presented were: What Is Equal 
Justice in Sentencing? Is Mercy a Consideration in the 
Imposition of Sentence? Does the Use of Probation De- 
stroy the Certainty of Punishment and Remove the Deter- 
rent Effect of Criminal Law? What Is the Public Interest 
in Sentences? Each of the topics was discussed by the 
judges in attendance following the presentation of the 

apers. 
. e purpose of the institute, according to Chief Judge 
E. Barrett Prettyman of the U. S. Court of Appeals, is to 
help judges draw closer together on the philosophy they 
invoke in deciding what sentence to impose on a defendant. 

The program for the institute was arranged by Judges 
Edward A. Tamm, Luther W. Youngdahl, and John J. 
Sirica. 


National Institute on Crime and 
Delinquency To Be Held May 1-4 


The 7th Annual National Institute on Crime and Delin- 

wency sponsored by the National Probation and Parole 

iation, the Central States Corrections Association, 

the Kansas Probation and Parole Association, and the 

Missouri Corrections Association will be held at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., May 1 to 4. 

“Crime Control—Fact vs. Fancy” is the theme of _the 
Institute. General sessions will be held on Current Think- 
ing on Crime Causation; Critique on Control and Treat- 
ment Methods; Religion’s Stake in Deeny Preven- 
tin; and a Report on the Saginaw Probation Demon- 
stration Project. 

The Institute will feature 38 panels and workshops. 
Among the panel and workshop topics are the evaluation 
of selected correctional concepts, the female offender, the 
use of foster homes for delinquents, performance budget- 
ing in correctional agencies, on-the-job training, and 
professional ethics. 

The Institute will be attended by staff members of law- 
enforcement agencies, institutions, detention homes, pris- 
oner-aid organizations, probation and parole services, 


iolges, chaplains, administrators, supervisors, and case- 
workers, 


District of Columbia To Open 
$6 Million Youth Center 


The District of Columbia’s $6 million Youth Center, 
when it opens in September, will handle 300 male felons 
committed under the Federal Youth Corrections Act. The 
structure is 95 percent completed. 

am A. Anderson, superintendent of the Reformatory 
for Women for 6 years, will be superintendent of the 
Center. Joseph H. Havener, administrative assistant to the 
director of corrections, and Kenneth L. Hardy, chief of 
the classification unit of the Department of Corrections’ 
teformatory division, have been named assistant super- 
Intendents. Dr. Manly Root, veteran psychiatrist at the 
United States Penitentiary at Lewisburg, will be chief 
Psychiatrist. One hundred thirty-three employees will man 
he new institution. 


nald Clemmer, in prison work for 31 years, is direc- 


tor of the District of Columbia Department of Corrections. 
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United Nations Congress on 
Crime Convenes August 8 to 20 


The Second United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders will be held at 
Church House and Carlton House, London, August 8 to 
20. The Government of the United Kingdom will act as 
host. The Congress is held every 5 years in accordance with 
General Assembly Resolution 415 (V) of December 1, 1950. 

The agenda of the Congress will consist of (1) new 
forms of juvenile delinquency: their origin, prevention, 
and treatment; (2) special police services for the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency; (3) prevention of types of 
criminality resulting from social changes and accompany- 
ing economic development in less developed countries; (4) 
short-term imprisonment; (5) prerelease treatment, after- 
care, and assistance to dependents of prisoners; and (6) 
integration of prison labor in the national economy, in- 
cluding remuneration of prisoners. 

Following the procedure of the 1955 Congress, the 
Secretary-General will designate his representative, the 
rapporteur-general, and the officers of each of the three 
sections into which the Congress will be divided. The presi- 
dent and vice presidents of the Congress will be elected 
by the Congress itself. 

The Government of the United Kingdom and the British 
Organizing Committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Lionel Fox has assumed responsibility for the internal 
organization of the Congress, as well as for exhibitions 
and visits to institutions. 


The Congress has three categories of participants: 
(1) members officially a” inted by their Governments, 
who are experts in the field of the prevention of crime and 


the treatment of offenders; (2) representatives of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, intergovern- 
mental organizations, and nongovernment organizations in 
consultative status with the Economic and Social Council; 
and (3) individual participants having a direct interest 
in the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders. 

Persons qualified to participate in the Congress may 
apply for a registration form by writing not later than 
April 15 to Dr. Manuel Lépez-Rey, chief of the Section of 
Social Defence, United Nations, New York 17. There is 
no registration fee. 


Warden Donald M. Byington 
Transferred to McNeil Island 


Warden Donald M. Byington of the United States 
Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana, has been trans- 
ferred to the wardenship at the U. 8. Penitentiary at 
McNeil Island, Wash. T. Wade Markley, deputy associate 
commissioner of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed to the position of warden 
at the Terre Haute institution. 

Warden Byington entered the federal prison service in 
1932 as a correctional officer. His career has taken him 
to federal institutions at New York City; Terminal Island, 
Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Washington, D. C.; McNeil Island; 
and Terre Haute where he served in a variety of ca- 
pacities, including records administrator, associate warden, 
and warden. 

A graduate of Marietta College in Ohio, Warden 
Markley began his career in the federal service in 1939 
as an instructor at the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe. 
During World War II he served with the United States 
Navy and was later assigned as chief prisons officer to 
the Office of Military Government for Germany. Since 
1950 he has been administrative officer with the Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., and has had special assignments 
as acting warden, consultant to state and local govern- 
ments, and liaison with industry and labor. 
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Executions in 1959 One 
Above Record Low in 1958 


Forty-nine executions were carried out in 1959 by civil 
authorities in the United States compared with the record 
low of 48 in 1958, according to execution figures published 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons in its National Prisoner 
Statistics released in February. The average number of 
executions during the ee decade was 72 compared with 
128 during 1940-49 and 167 during 1930-39. 

Executions occurred in 16 of the 43 jurisdictions whose 
statutes provide for the death penalty. Four of the 16 
states accounted for half of the executions. 

Only males were executed in 1959. Forty-one executions 
were for murder and 8 for rape. 

Prisoners executed ranged in age from 18 to 58 with a 
median age of 33.8 compared with a median age of 28.5 in 
1958. The elapsed time for those executed in 1959 from 
a sentence to death and execution ranged from 65 days 

years. 

At the close of 1959 there were 164 prisoners awaiting 
execution in 34 jurisdictions. 

The statistics do not include one military execution in 
1959. The Navy has carried out no executions since 1842. 


A Real Antique 


Long in the Minneapolis Tribune: 


Inmate Awarded Scholarship 
By Indiana University 

A 30-year-old inmate of the Indiana Reformatory at 
Pendleton has been awarded a scholarship by Indiana 
University. The Reformatory’s publication, The Reflector, 
reports that the award was made as a result of “superior 
academic abilities” demonstrated by the inmate in the 
University’s correspondence program. He has compiled a 


total of 39 credit hours and has maintained a straight “A” 
average in all his subjects. _ 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


National Conference on Social 
Welfare To Meet June 5 to 10 


Three prominent social welfare workers will receive 
awards at the Annual Forum of the National Conference 
on Social Welfare in Atlantic City, June 5-10, according 
to Charles I. Schottland, National Conference president. 

Announced for the first time — to the Annual Forum 
presentations, this year’s award winners are being recog- 
nized for their creative contributions to the field of social 
welfare in the United States. 

The recipients are: 

Miss Loula Dunn, director of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, Chicago, for her outstanding leadership 
in developing the effectiveness of APWA and its impact on 
the whole field of social welfare. 

Miss Helen Hall, director of the Henry Street Settle. 
ment, New York City, for her tireless spokesmanship for 
better living conditions for families, and for her real con- 
tribution towards the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

Ralph H. Blanchard, executive director of the United 
Community Funds and Councils of America, New York 
City, for his dynamic leadership in the establishment of 
the National Health and Welfare Retirement Association 
to pooree economic security for employees of health and 
welfare agencies. 

The 1960 Annual Forum will also include a special 
tribute to the memory of Jane Addams (1860-1935) in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of her birth. 

The Atlantic City Forum, largest in the social welfare 
field, will be the 87th of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare. Its theme is “The 1960’s—Social Welfare Re 
sponds to a New Era.” 


Charles R. Hagan Named Warden at 
Federal Correctional Institution 


Warden Charles R. Hagan of the United States Peni- 
tentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., has been named to the warden- 
ship of the Federal Correctional Institution at La Tuna, 
Texas. He is succeeded by Warden John T. Willingham of 
the La Tuna institution. 

A graduate of Boston College, Warden Hagan entered 
the federal prison service in 1939 as a correctional officer. 
He served successively as senior officer, parole officer, 
supervisor, associate warden, and warden, having worked 
at the Medical Center at Springfield, Mo.; the National 
Training School for Boys at iy mange ry D. C.; and at 
the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla., prior to being 
named warden at the federal penitentiary at Lewisburg. 

Warden Willingham’s correctional career dates from 
1938. He has held positions of correctional officer, instruc- 
tor, lieutenant, inspector, and deputy assistant director 
in he Washington office prior to his appointment as 4 
warden. 


37,660 Full-Time Salaried 
Workers in U. S. Prisons 


At the close of 1958 there were 37,660 paid staff mem- 
bers employed on a full-time basis in the state and federal 
institutions for adult offenders, compared with 26,938 on 
December 31, 1950. This represents a 40 percent increase 
in the 9-year period. During the same period the number 
of prisoners under supervision increased 27.8 percent. | 

Among the states the employee-prisoner ratio var! 
from a low of 1 employee for each 1.7 prisoners in both 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, to 1 employee for 
each 66 prisoners in a state where prisoners are used 4 
guards. The ratio for the country as a whole at the clox 
of 1958 was 1 employee for each 5.5 prisoners. ’ 

Data on institutional employees are given in National 
Prisoner Statistics released by the Federal Bureau of Pri- 
sons in January. The report gives the number of adminis 
trative, clerical and fiscal, medical, and classification and 
parole personnel by each state. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


International Criminological 
Congress to Meet at The Hague 


The 4th International Criminological Congress will meet 
at The Hague, Netherlands, September 5 to 12, 1960. It 
will follow the Second United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, in 
London, August 8 to 20. ; 

The Congress will focus attention on the psychopatho- 
logical aspects of criminal behavior. Four plenary sessions 
wil be conducted by recognized authorities in the field of 
criminology. General chairman of the sessions is Professor 
Thorsten Sellin of the University of Pennsylvania. _ 

Three sectional meetings will deal respectively with (1) 
the prognosis and treatment of crime, including suc 
methods of treatment as medico-psychological, sociological, 
legal medicine, penology; (2) special themes: epilepsy; 
sexual delinquency; theft in department stores; age and 
mental abnormality; and (3) scientific research on the 
personality of mentally abnormal delinquents and how 
to help them without depriving them of their sense of 
personal responsibility. 

Government departments, universities, faculties, and 
societies are extended a special invitation to send repre- 
sentatives. Secretariat of the Congress is 14, Burge- 
meester de Monchyplein, The Hague. 


Warden Fred T. Wilkinson Named 
To Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 


Warden Fred T. Wilkinson of the U. S. Penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga., has been named associate commissioner of 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., succeeding Captain 
A. H. Conner who was associate commissioner since 1938 
and superintendent of federal prisons from 1927 until 
1930 when the Federal Bureau of Prisons was established. 
Captain Conner has joined the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
staff as technical and legislative adviser to the Bureau. 

Warden Wilkinson entered the Bureau of Prisons as 
correctional officer at the Atlanta penitentiary in 1938. 
He has served as lieutenant, superintendent, prison in- 
spector, and warden. In addition to Atlanta, he has worked 
at the federal institutions at Tucson, Ariz., Mill Point, 
W. Va., Petersburg, Va., McNeil Island, Wash., and 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Warden David M. Heritage of the U. S. Penitentiary at 
McNeil Island succeeds Warden Wilkinson at the Atlanta 
institution. A graduate of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Warden Heritage entered the federal prison system 
in 1988 as a parole officer at the Federal Reformatory 
at Petersburg, Va. He has progressed to positions of 
assoclate warden and warden. 


lowa State Penitentiary Has 
Successful Braille Program 


The Braille transcribing and talking-book program at 
lowa State Penitentiary has brought national recognition 
to the institution for its efforts on behalf of the Nation’s 
335,000 blind persons. In the single year of its existence 
it has developed into a full-time operation, consisting of 
5 Braille instructors, all certified by the Library of Con- 
gress, and 13 Braille students, 8 of whom are in the pro- 
cess of certification. Six inmates operate a battery of 
SoundScribers and tape recorders. 

Under the direction of Warden John E. Bennett and 
operating through the prison’s department of education, 

program is one of continual expansion, limited only by 
the availability of equipment and facilities. Since the 
tution has no funds of its own for supporting the 
operation, the program must depend entirely on contribu- 
tons for maintenance and development. 
_ The present Braille-writing machines are donated by 
hen ed persons and professional organizations as the 
a Lions Club and the Business and Professional 
omen’s Club of Fort Madison. 

Talking books are being produced on donated Sound- 

Scriber machines and tape recorders. id 


Delinquent Gangs Are Not Highly 
Solidified Groups, Study Concludes 


It is_a misconception, says Professor Louis Yablonsky 
of the University of Massachusetts, to think of delinquent 
gangs as though they were highly solidified groups. If prog- 
ress is to be made in developing successful prevention and 
correction programs, delinquent gangs should be seen as 
“near-groups” characterized by disturbed leadership, shift- 
ing membership, and limited organization. 

In an article in the latest issue of Social Problems, of- 
ficial journal of the Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
lems, Professor Yablonsky says that the error of viewing 
the gang as a group “tends to project onto it a structure 
which formerly did not exist.” 

The organization of one gang, for example 
was solidified after a mob fight between near-groups ad 
been headlined in the press as a battle between organized 
groups. 

“After the incident, as one leader stated it, ‘lots more 
kids wanted to join’.” 

Failure to understand the characteristics of gangs, Dr. 
Yablonsky asserts, “not only produces inaccurate reports 
and theories about gang structure, but causes ineffectual 
work with gangs on the action level.” 

Dr. Yablonsky’s report was based on 4 years of research 
and direct work with 30 gangs in New York City, includin 
intensive interviews with members of two gangs which ha 
been involved in serious gang fights on the upper West 
Side of Manhattan. 


Federal Prisoners Aid Orphan 
Children of Other Countries 


Federal prisoners play a modest role in America’s 
foreign aid program. Since 1954 inmates of the United 
States Penitentiary at Leavenworth have supported two 
orphan boys, one in France and the other in Korea. The 
French boy’s father, according to James V. Bennett, direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, died in a concentra- 
tion camp and his mother deserted him. 

Once suffering from malnutrition, the boy is now a 
robust youth, an excellent student, and a prospective good 
citizen of his country. 

The Korean boy and his mother were eventually reunited 
as a result of Leavenworth contributions. With a portion 
of the money the mother established a small business. Now 
that the two boys are self-supporting, the Leavenworth in- 
mates are transferring their sponsorship to a Greek girl 
and a Navajo Indian boy. 

A Bible class at the Atlanta penitentiary sends funds 
every month, on the foster parent plan, to provide clothing, 
food, schooling, and other care for a 10-year-old Chinese 
girl living in Hong Kong. 

Inmates at the Terminal Island (Calif.) and Terre 
Haute (Ind.) penitentiaries sponsor Korean “daughters” 
and those at the Federal Correctional Institution at La 
Tuna, Texas, help to support a 5-year-old Italian child. 


0. W. Wilson Named Chicago 
Commissioner of Police 


Orlando W. Wilson, dean of the school of criminology 
at the University of California (Berkeley) since 1940, has 
been named commissioner of police for the City of Chicago. 
Starting out as a patrolman with the Berkeley police force 
in 1921, Wilson served as chief of police at Fullerton, Calif., 
and Wichita, Kans. 

Wilson came to the University of California in 1939 as 
professor of police administration. From 1939 to 1943 he 
was police consultant for the Public Administration 
Service, at Chicago, and served in the Corps of Military 
Police, A. U. S., from 1943 to 1947, achieving the rank of 
colonel. He is the author of Police Records (1942); Police 
Administration (1950) ; and Police Planning (1951). 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


Inmate Devises 
New X-ray Method 


An inmate of the California Institution for Men at 
Chino has devised a new procedure for X-ray of 
cervical spine which appears to produce better pictures 
more safely. His special work and achievement were 
recognized recently by the Journal of the American Radio- 
graphy Technologists which published his paper describing 
the technique. : 

When the inmate came to prison he possessed a minimal 
haasprownd of laboratory technician erience and was 
poorly motivated for specialized training. But after a 
period of counseling and encouragement by members of the 
medical department staff, he accepted a study course which 
involved a considerable amount of technical reading as well 
as on-the-job training in the institution X-ray laboratory. 
He has since been accepted as a registered technician 
the American Radiological Technicians Society and has 
ame a job in the X-ray field upon his release on 
parole. 


Prisoners Participate 
In Medical Research 

Researchers have long recognized that 
ideal laboratories for medical research. 
offer their cooperation. 

During 1959 inmatcs at the United States Penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga., participated in experiments to develop 
better drugs for the treatment and prevention of malaria, 
to test the effects of drug-producing symptoms akin to 
schizophrenia, to determine the rate at which the human 
body absorbs DDT, to find a human serum for tetanus 
y wae ng and to study the effects of hypertension on kidney 

unction. 

Inmates of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Tallahassee, Fla., volunteered to assist in testing the 
safety of malathion, a dusting powder with a potential 
use in controlling the human body lice that causes epidem- 


ics of typhus and relapsing fever in many parts of the 
world 


risons provide 
isoners freely 


At the Terre Haute (Ind.) penitentiary hundreds of in- 
mates voluntarily submitted to tests, of vaccines and anti- 
biotic drugs that appear to have a potential use in con- 


trolling typhus, smallpox, influenza, and polio. 

In connection with a University of Michigan research 
prosens to determine the properties of normal knee-joint 
fluid, inmates of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
a Mich., contributed samples of their own knee-joint 

uid. 

Under a virus research project conducted by the National 
Institutes of Health, inmates of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Petersburg, Va., were voluntarily inoculated 
with mild viruses in order that researchers might study 
the Ls eal in which more serious diseases may trans- 
mitted. 


San Quentin Inmates 
Aid Blind Students 

For the past year, San Quentin has been cooperating 
with the National Federation for the Blind in the prepara- 
tion of “Talking Books for the Blind.” The project involves 
the taping of study material for blind students. One of the 
inmates reads the texts and necessary notes for labeling 
each reel of tape are brailled. 

A blind student who has benefited from the institution’s 
project wrote the following appreciative letter to the men 
at San Quentin: 

“I am a blind student attending San Diego State College 
at the present time, and I am now in my junior year. I am 
studying toward a social service major. With the help of 
the excellent reader who resides at your institution, 1 
have managed to maintain a better than B average in my 
grades ....” 


Federal Prisoners Donate 


12,000 Pints of Blood 


Prisoners endeavor in many ways to help others who 
have suffered misfortune, Federal Prison Director Jamey 
V. Bennett stated in his year-end report to Attorney 
General William P. Rogers. 

During 1959 federal prisoners donated 12,000 pints of 
blood to the American Cross and other community 
blood banks, Bennett said. Inmates at the United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth have undertaken to furnish 
all the blood needed by a 10-year-old Kansas City boy who 
requires blood transfusions every 4 to 6 weeks during his 
entire life. They also have guaranteed to supply the fre. 
quent needs of two hemophilic children. 

When a special of blood could not be found in 
Florida for a critically ill citizen, three inmates of the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Tallahassee who had 
this type, offered their blood. The inmates of the Tallahas. 
see institution also contribute blood regularly to a nearby 
state tuberculosis hospital which must have large quanti- 
ties for lung operations. 

When the Wadley Research Institute in Dallas, Texas, 
made a special appeal for blood for the Children’s Leukemia 
Blood Pool, the inmates of the federal institution at subur- 
ban Seagoville responded immediately with a generous 
donation. 

At the Alcatraz penitentiary the small population of 
admittedly hardened offenders gives blood at regular 3- 
month intervals to the Irwin Memorial Blood Bank. 


Institute for Study of Crime 
And Delinquency Established 


Richard A. McGee, director of the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections, has announced the establishment of 
a private research ~ gt! known as the Institute for the 
Study of Crime and Delinquency. Located at Berkeley, 
Calif., the Institute will initiate and conduct research in 
the correctional field with emphasis on inquiries which can- 
not be undertaken by public agencies. 

The first project of the Institute—an international sur- 
vey of correctional practice and research—was started in 
December. The study is financed by a $105,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation. 

Clyde E. Sullivan, director of guidance and research 
for the Alameda County probation department since 1957, 
has been named director of the Institute. John P. Conrad, 
supervisor of classification for the California Department 
of Corrections since 1955, is associate director. 

Officers of the institute are McGee, president; Heman G. 
Stark, director, California Youth Authority, vice president; 
and J. ee Grant, chief of the division of research, 
California Departments of Corrections, secretary. 

The Institute is located in the Mercantile Building, 2082 
Center Street, Berkeley 4. 


NPPA Advisory Council of 
Judges Receives $48,000 Grant 


A grant of $48,000 by the Mary Reynolds Babcock Foun- 
dation of North Carolina to the Advisory Council of J udges 
of the National Probation and Parole Association will 
step-up the Advisory Council’s work on the youthful 
offender problem. 

In view of the increasing crime rate, the Council stresses 
the importance of preventive, court, and correctional treat- 
ment. In the opinion of the judges, the ultimate aim of 
dealing with today’s crime problem and with the individual 
offender must be the protection of the community. A June 
1960 conference to be convened at Boulder, Colo., will out 
line plans and methods to effectively carry out the Council's 
project. 

The Advisory Council of Judges is made up of leading 
jurists throughout the country. 
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It Has Come to 


An Appreciation of John Howard is the title of a 51-page 
monograph by the Reverend William E. Hart, honorary 
life president of the John Howard Society of Saint John, 
New Brunswick, Canada. The treatise is a text book on the 
John Howard story and tradition. 


Some Facts for Young Workers About Work and Labor 
Laws are contained in a 21-page booklet of the same title 
recently released by the Bureau of Labor Standards of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. Some of the ideas con- 
tained in the publication are adapted from the publication 
Look Before You Leap, produced by the National Child 
Labor Committee. Known as Bulletin No. 208, the Bureau’s 
publication may be purchased from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office at Washington, D. C., for 25 cents. 

Time Spent Awaiting Trial is the title of a 46-page 
report released in January by the Home Office Research 
Unit at London. The research unit was set up in 1957 and 
conducts investigations urgently needed by the Home 
Office and the Prison Commission for administrative 
purposes. The report is the second released in the research 
series. 

Inmates of the Federal Correctional Institution at Sea- 
goville, Texas, are sponsoring two underprivileged Dallas 
boys. Each boy is given a weekly allowance of $3 plus a 
birthday party. 

Paul Bowman, director of the University of Chicago’s 
Quincy (Illinois) Youth Development Project, reports a 
sharp drop in the number of cases of juvenile delinquency 
among 40 Quincy high school freshman who did poorly in 
school, had poor home environments, and who were placed 
in classes tailored especially to their needs. The 10-year 
pape. now in its eighth year, was discussed at the 
nstitute of Law Enforcement sponsored by George 
Williams College of Chicago in cooperation with the Office 
of the Sheriff of Cook County. 

The Southern States Probation and Parole Conference 
will be held April 17 to 20 at the Buena Vista Beach Hotel 
and Motel, Biloxi, Miss. 


Dominick J. Lacovara, M.D., has been transferred from 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, Ky., to 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Lompoc, Calif., 
as chief medical officer and chief of psychiatric service. Dr. 

vara is the recipient of the Tristram Walker Metcalfe 
Alumni Award at Long Island University for his work in 
the field of delinquency and criminology. 

Arthur V. Huffman, supervising sociologist at the State 
Penitentiary Diagnostic Depot at Joliet, has been named 
<7 chairman for the 1960 Congress of Correction to 

held at Denver, Colo., August 28 to September 2. 

_ The International Conference on Criminal Law Admin- 
istration, conducted by Northwestern University’s school 
of law, was held February 19 and 20. The conference dis- 
cussed laws and rules with respect to police practices and 
policies regarding “on-the-street” detention, questioning, 
frisking of suspected persons, and police-arrest privileges 
i general; police interrogation privileges and limitations; 
the exclusionary rule regarding illegally seized evidences; 
and the concept of the privilege against self-incrimination. 

conference is one of a series on “Preservation of a 
Free Society Under Law.” The present Institute was made 
Possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Yale University’s Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
= be held June 26 to July 21 at the University’s campus. 
a 1943, when the first session of the School was held, 
012 students from 49 states, the District of Columbia, 

erto Rico, 10 Canadian provinces, and from 28 countries 
P ve attended. Director of the School is Selden D. Bacon, 
po Applications for admission must be submitted by 
— 15. Certificates of attendance will be issued by the 

Riversity to those who attend. 


The 8th Annual National Institute on Crime and Delin- 


a will be held May 21-24, 1961, at the Ambassador 
otel in Atlantic City. 
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Our Attention 


Income tax fraud prosecutions during the past 7 years 
have resulted in nearly 50 percent more convictions than 
were accomplished during the prior 20 years of the opera- 
tions of the Tax Division of the Department of Justice. 
This was disclosed in a year-end report submitted by the 
Division to the Attorney General of the United States. 

Fifteen clerk-stenographers from federal probation 
offices in the middle west attended a 2-day clerical training 
school, Jan 14 and 15, at the Federal Probation Train- 
ing Center at Chicago. 

The BARO Civic Center Clinic at tees N. Y., is con- 
ducting a seminar on the role of vocational planning in the 
treatment of adult offenders. The program started on 
February 2 and will meet every first and third Tuesday 
until May 16. The seminar is designed to assist probation 
and parole personnel, family agency and youth workers, 
and those engaged in the prevention of juvenile delin- 

uency to understand and appreciate the contribution 
that satisfactory vocational adjustment makes to total 
adjustment. BARO (Brooklyn Association for the Re- 
habilitation of Offenders) is a community clinic for the 
psychiatric treatment of offenders over 16. 

Donald A. Rademacher, chief probation officer of the 
Marion County (Indianapolis) Juvenile Court, has been 
appointed to the Natio Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion staff as consultant to the Texas Citizens Committee. 

New York City Board of Education’s Bureau of Com- 
munity Education, in cooperation with the Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation for the Rehabilitation of Offenders, has set up a 
remedial reading program for offenders who have been 
found to be retarded in reading ability. _ 

The National Probation and Parole Association has re- 
ceived from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund a $41,900 grant 
for development and 18 months’ operation of a National 
Research and Information Center on Crime and Delin- 
quency. The project is designed to show the value of a 
central clearing house of crime and delinquency informa- 
tion and research and demonstration programs completed, 
under way, or in the planning stage, in all parts of the 
country. 

John Lillywhite, professor of criminology and correction 
at Washington State University, has been appointed to 
the Washington Board of Prison Terms and Paroles. He 
served in a similar capacity in 1957. 

Edgar W. Brewer, delinquency and court consultant for 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association’s San Francisco 
office in January. 

Willard Green, New York State senior probation ex- 
aminer in February became a member of the National 
Probation and Parole Association staff as consultant to 
the Indiana Citizens Council. 

The California State Prison at Folsom and the Correc- 
tional Training Facility at Soledad held successful arts 
and crafts shows during November. Each institution’s 
display of inmate art and handicraft works was viewed by 
3,000 persons. 

Alcoholics Anonymous conferences were held during 
November at the California Institution for Men (Chino), 
its Tehachapi Branch, and the Correctional Training Facil- 
ity at Soledad. 

Inmates at San Quentin and the California Institution 
for Men at Chino contributed to the Christmas of many 
needy children by donating toys which they had repaired 
and renovated. 

The Federal Probation Training Center’s fortieth course 
was held March 18 to 25. This brings to 639 the number 
of probation officers who have attended the Chicago school 
since it was established in 1950. 

A California Department of Correction study indicates 
that 87 percent of newly committed inmates are below the 


general “outside” average in terms of muscular strengt 
and general physical fitness. 
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82 FEDERAL PROBATION 


The National Conference on Social Welfare will meet 
June 5 to 10 in Atlantic City. 


The National Council on Alcoholism, which holds its an- 
nual meeting and institutes March 22 to 25 at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City, will focus attention on the 
homeless and institutional alcoholic. Reports will be pre- 
sented on recent developments in the areas of area re- 
development as they affect Skid Row and the findings of a 
5-year psychological study of Skid Row alcoholics. Mrs. 
Marty Mann is executive director of the Council. 


Charles H. Boswell, probation officer of 
the Marion County Juvenile Court at Indianapolis, was 
elected mayor of Indianapolis in November. 

Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Indiana, was the recipient on January 30 of a plaque for 
being the “most outstanding member of the Exchange 
Club of Hammond for 1959.” He also was appointed a 
delegate from the State of Indiana to the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
was presented the Big Brother of the Year Award by 
President Eisenhower at a recent White House ceremony. 
The citation read by the President praised the Cardinal 
for his “notable love for the children of the world” and 
his zeal in fostering “belief in the brotherhood of man” as 
an inseparable part “of his religious calling.” 

The number of man-hours spent by California inmates 
ern a fires in 1959 was 747,428 compared with 355,000 
in t . 


William French Fleming, superintendent of the District 
of Columbia’s. Workhouse, received on March 17 the annual 
award of the Corrections Conference of the Health and 
Welfare Council of the National Capital Area. He was 
— for his 42 years of faithful service in correctional 
work. 


A report of the hearings before Subcommittee No. 29 of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary on H. R. 4185, H. R. 
4609, and H. R. 6864 to provide for the representation of 
indigent defendants in criminal cases in the district courts 
of the United. States, is available through the U. S. Gover- 
ment Printing Office. - 


Florence M. Kelley, in charge of the criminal courts 
branches of the Legal Aid Society of New York since 1947, 
has been appointed by Mayor Wagner as the first woman 
presiding justice of New York City’s Domestic Relations 
Court. A graduate of Smith College and the Yale Law 
School, Judge Kelley is well known for her work with the 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association, particularly 
in the field of defender services. 

The Delaware County (Chester, Pa.) Bar Association has 
inaugurated a defender plan whereby four attorneys are 
named as “defenders” for each term of court. They are 
paid the statutory fee for court-appointed lawyers. The 
plan, even though hampered by | of funds for witness 
fees, investigator services and other “out of pocket” ex- 
penses, eliminates one of the weaknesses of most court- 
appointed systems—that of having inexperienced lawyers 
named to represent indigent defendants. 


Mrs. Iverne R. Carter, assistant head of the women’s 
division of the Federal Correctional Institution at Terminal 
Island, Calif., has been appointed superintendent of the 
California Institution for Women. She entered correctional 
work in 1942 as a correctional worker at the Federal 
Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. Va. 

The 14th Annual Institute for Workers in Parent Educa- 
tion will be held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
March 22 and 23. Sponsored by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, 
the Institute will feature 12 workshops on all phases of 
parent education. . 


The 14th Regional Forum of the National Jail Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of the American Correctional Association, 
met in New York City February 16 and 17, at the New 
Brooklyn House of Detention for Men and the New York 
ee § Correctional Institution for Men. Sheriffs, wardens, 
and prison administrators attended the 2-day forum. . 


Bowling is available on a free, once-a-week basis to teep. 
agers served by the New York City Youth Board. The ney, 
constructive program has been made possible by the Bow. 
ing Proprietors’ Association of Manhattan, Brooklyn, the 
Bronx, and Queens and is supervised by the Youth Board, 
The Institute on Juvenile Delinquency and Correctioy 
of the Louisville school of social work offers a 2-year grad. 
uate curriculum with emphasis in corrections leading t 
the professional degree of master of science in social work, 
>: seer of scholarships are offered to well-qualified sty. 
nts. 


_ The Dixie Publishing House of Tallahassee is interestej 
in publishing manuscripts in the social science field. Vernon 
Fox, Ph.D., chairman of criminolgy and corrections at the 
Florida State University school of social work, will be 
editor of books dealing with criminology, social welfare, 
and general social problems. Prospective authors are in. 
vited to submit their writings to Dr. Fox. 


Charles S. Prigmore, Ph.D., superintendent of the Ten. 
nessee State Vocational School for Boys, has been named 
associate professor at Louisana State University’s schoo 
of social welfare. Dr. Prigmore has been in the social work 
field since 1947. 

Boys Brotherhood Republic, a self-governing group of 
500 boys in Manhattan’s lower East Side, has been cited 
by Parents’ Magazine in its Youth Group Achievement 
Awards for the second straight year. Located at 290 East 
Third Street, in a remodeled 5-story tenement building, the 
Republic consists of 300 voting “citizens” 12 to 19 years of 
age and 200 “small fry” 8 to 11. 

_ The New York Youth Commission in a recent study of 
the use of upstate armories for public recreation found 
that only 16 of the 53 responding to questionnaires were 
used for youth recreation. The Commission reports there 
is need for greater use of armories for public recreation. 
Many municipalities, the Commission points out, are u- 
aware that armory facilities are available for youth rec 
reation programs sponsored by public recreation agencies. 

Donald Clemmer, director of the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections, addressed the annual meeting 
of The Osborne Association, Inc., held February 19 at New 
York City, on “Hopeful Elements in the Correctional 
Process.” G. Howland Shaw, the Osborne Association 
president, gave a commemorative address on the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Mott Osborne, founder 
of the Association. 

Edward M. Callahan, federal probation officer at San 
Bernardino, Calif., was elected first vice president of the 
San Bernardino County Peace Officers Association. This 
is the first time in the Association’s history that a proba- 
tion officer has held office. The Association has 300 men- 
bers, all of whom are full-salaried law-enforcement officers 
representing various departments and agencies. 

William C Kvaraceus, Ph.D., professor of education at 
Boston University, director of the National Education 
Association’s juvenile delinquency project, and senior 
author of the NEA’s report, Delinquent Behavior, wil 
deliver the Edward Corbin Jenkins lecture at George 
Williams College, at Chicago, April 2, on the subject; 
“Working With Delinquent Youth.” 

New York City’s Youth Board has appointed a womal 
staff worker to work with teenage girls associated with 
street gangs. Dances, parties, bus trips, charm-school pro 
jects, teen lounge programs are included in the program. 

The 1960 Middle Atlantic States Annual Conference o 
Correction will be held April 20 to 22 at the Southern Hote, 
at Baltimore. Alfred R. Loos, 320 Broadway, New York 
City, is president of the Conference. Miss Margaret $. 
Perrin is secretary. 

Dr. William C. Keating, Jr., associate superintendent of 
the Sonoma State Hospital, has been named superintet- 
dent of the California Department of Corrections’ Medial 
Facility. He succeeds Dr. M. R. King who retired as h 
of the Vacaville institution in November. 


Heman Stark, director of the California Youth 
Authority, has been reappointed to another 4-year term by 
Governor Brown. Stark has held this office since 1943. 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


“Now We Can Spot Delinquents Early” is the title of an 
article’ in the March 1960 issue of Think magazine. The 3- 
article comments on the research of Sheldon and 
oer Glueck and their formula to predict delinquency 
when a child is only 6. 

Sanford Bates, former director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and past president of the American Correctional 
Association, completed in October a 32-page report of his 
survey of the Patuxent Institution of the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Correction. Mr. Bates is a consultant in public 
administration with offices at Trenton, N. J. 


Dr. George S. Stevenson, psychiatric consultant to the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and editor of Mental Hygiene, retired in December as 
national and international consultant of the National 
Association for Mental Health. 


The National Institute of Mental Health currently has 
a large-scale program of intramural research relating to 
children, and is supporting almost 200 extramural research 
projects concerned with children. The majority of these 
projects are in the areas of mental retardation, delin- 
quency, and other forms of deviant behavior. The lar, 
single category of projects is in the area of child develop- 
ment. 

Researchers at the University of Michigan are currently 

in a community study focused on the psycholo- 
gical and social factors involved in juvenile delinquency. 
It includes a study of middle-class as well as lower-class 
delinquents among both white and Negro youth, and is to 
culminate in an experimental delinquency prevention and 
treatment program. 

At the South Shore Courts Clinic in Quincy, Mass., an 
attempt is being made to classify into recommended treat- 
ment categories a sample of all delinquents coming to the 
juvenile court. Since evidence indicates that disposition or 
treatment of delinquents is determined for the most part 
by persons untrained in mental health or human behavior 
disciplines, it is hoped that findings from this project will 
permit treatment classification procedures which can be 
applied by at least some of such untrained or partially 
trained persons. 

The 90th Annual Correctional Congress, sponsored by the 
American Correctional Association, will be held August 
28 to September 2 at the Hilton Hotel in Denver. The Con- 
gress theme will be “Corrections in Retrospect and Pros- 
pect.” E. R. Cass, 185 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y., 
is general secretary of the Association. 

Dr. Chein of New York University has completed several 
years of valuable research on the psychosocial correlates 
of juvenile drug addiction and delinquency, and is con- 
vineed a large-scale service project in this area of research 
would be effective. The current congressional grant for 
mental health projects is financing his exploration of the 


— of the project, or a similar one, in New York 
ity. 


Suicidal persons are being treated at a community center 
which has been set up at the Los Angeles General Hospital, 
with a grant of $377,000 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. Aim of the 5-year research project is to 
gain more scientific information on suicide. 


Fred J. Engle, formerly in charge of instruction at the 
California Highway Patrol Academy, has been appointed 
by Governor Edmund G. Brown as deputy director; Con- 
servation Division, Department of Corrections. Engle’s 
appointment marked the completion of the initial admin- 
istrative structure established to implement Governor 

town’s expanded and accelerated conservation program. 


The American Cancer Society has presented a certificate 
of appreciation to the men of the California Men’s Colony 
t n Luis Obispo in recognition of their help through 
lood donations in the crusade against cancer. 

Missouri prison inmates established a new record and re- 
captured the title of “World’s Champion Blood Donors” 
~ they contributed 1,750 pints of blood at the Septem- 
re! 1959 visit of the Red Cross bloodmobile. The new record 
be by 91 units the previous record of 1,669 units donated 
yinmates of the Southern Michigan Prison at Jackson. 


The Dale Carnegie Leadership Course -has for the ninth 
consecutive year been made available to inmates of the 
Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta through the courtesy of 
the Dale Carnegie Institute, Atlanta, Ga. Participants in 
the 41-member class who successfully completed the course 
were awarded bonafide Dale Carnegie diplomas at gradua- 
tion exercises held February 20. 


Atlanta inmate volunteers participated for the third 
year in the U. S. Marine reer 5 4 annual “Toys for Tots” 
campaign. During the month of December more than 25,000 
toys were repaired, painted, and wrapped and then sent to 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Armory for delive: 
to local welfare groups for distribution to aldegeiidast 
families in the area. ; ; 5 

The “Therapeutic Community” was the topic of a sem- 
inar held recently at Soledad’s Correctional Training Fa- 
cility to explore new approaches to the difficult task of 
preparing adult offenders for trouble-free, postprison 
adjustment in the community. Present as consultants were 
Dr. Maxwell James of England’s Belmont Hospital and 
Dr. Harry Wilmer of Stanford University. : 


More than 800 Illinois State Penitentiary (Menard) in- 
mates enjoyed a performance of Willliam Inge’s hit play, 
Bus Stop, a by the Southern Players, a group of 
drama students from Southern Illinois University. 

Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy of New York 
City was the recipient of the 1959 Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation Club of Champions Medal for “faithful devotion to 
duty and his outstanding ae to youth as a man of 
principle and achievement.” His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman presented the award at the annual — of 
the CYO Board of Directors on January 20 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


‘Ralph W. Alvis, warden of Ohio Penitentiary since 1948, 
recently accepted the pat of superintendent of the new 
$12 million Lebanon rrectional Institution. Alvis, 55, 
studied at West Virginia Wesleyan College (which award- 
ed him an honorary degree of doctor of public administra- 
tion last year) and the Kirksville (Mo.) College of Oste- 
opathy and Surgery. A former professional football player, 
he first entered the service of the State as a highway 
patrolman in 1933 and assumed his first duties in the 
correctional field in 1945 when he became acting superinten- 
dent of the Boy’s Industrial School near Lancaster. Warden 
Alvis has been succeeded by Beryle C. Sachs, 41, a Colum- 
bus resident for 10 years and an agent for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation since 1947. 

The Marquette (Mich.) Branch Prison’s latest innova- 
tion in its trusty program is the establishment of an out- 
side visiting area for inmates and their visitors. Picnic 
facilites and a playground for children are provided and 
there are no guards in the area checking on conversations 
and activities. The visiting area has proved to be a highly 
successful endeavor with not one violation of the area’s 
rules being registered since the inauguration of the pro- 
gram 2 years ago. 

The second Arts and Crafts Show recently held at Cali- 
fornia’s San Quentin Prison has been termed “very success- 
ful.” During the 2 days of the show more than 600 visitors 
viewed and purchased items made by inmates of the prison. 
Total receipts exceeded $5,000. 

_ The Ohio Penitentiary at Columbus is establishing a law 
library for the benefit of inmates who are preparing writs 
of habeas corpus. The books will be furnished by the State 
and will consist primarily of correct procedure in preparing 
writs. One of the main reasons for the library, according to 
B. C. Sacks, is to cut down on the number of writs that 
have no value and consume the time of the inmate and 
courts involved. 


The new federal penitentiary at Joyceville, Ontario, 
Canada, was opened seca | December 15. It is planned 
that security restrictions will be kept at a minimum in the 
460-inmate institution. Orin Earl is warden. 


Michel Ingels has been appointed director of probation 
for the Social Welfare Court in Quebec City. He will be 
ee responsible to Dr. Claude Mailhot, the provincial 

irector. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


The Social Commission of the United Nations has a. 
proved a resolution recommending “an international study 
of juvenile delinquency, to study the gravity of the prob- 
lem, and to find a remedy.” 

Drs. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck of the Harvard Law 
School will leave on May 18 for — at the invitation of 
the Japanese Ministry of Justice. They will give a seminar 
on the Glueck social prediction scale. The seminar will be 
attended. by judges, prosecutors, probation officers, and 
clinicians. 

A 2-day Institute on the Problems of Juvenile Delin- 
quency was held at the Catholic University of America 
March 24-25 under sponsorship of the University’s school 
of social service. Social workers from the Washington, 
D. C., area, and police — with problems of juvenile 
delinquency, joined faculty and students during the three- 
session study. 

Jacob Chwast, Ph.D., research and training consultant 
for the Youth Division of the New York City Police De- 
partment, has entered into private practice, consultation, 
research, teaching, and writing. His office is at 30 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 11. Dr. Chwast has his doctorate 
from the City College of New York and entered th 
services of the NYC Police Department in 1949. 


Henry P. Long, federal probation officer at Alexandria, 
Va., has been named to the editorial staff of FEDERAL 
PROBATION to review correctional articles in each issue 
of Social Work, journal of the National Association of 
Social Workers. A graduate of the University of Richmond, 
Long studied at the William and Mary graduate school of 
social work and entered the federal probation system in 
19389. 

Four Summer Institutes on Delinquency of 2 weeks each 
will be conducte by the New York School of Social Work, 
of Columbia University, June 13 through June 24. 


IRVING R. KAUFMAN: Judge, United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, since 1949. L.L.B. 
(1981), Fordham University. Special Assistant to U. S. 
Attorney, Southern District of New York, 1935-1936; 
Assistant U. S. Attorney; Special Assistant to U. S. At- 
torney General in charge of lobbying investigation; Head, 
Department of Justice Lobbying Unit. American Legion 
Americanism Citation, 1952. 

WruiaM J. CAMPBELL: Judge, United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois, since 1940: 
Chief Judge, since 1959. L.L.B. (1926) and L.L.M. (1928), 
Loyola University. State Administrator for Illinois Na- 
tional Youth Administration, 1935-1938; U. S. Attorney. 
Northern District of Illinois, 1938-1940. Member, Board 
of Directors, Catholic Youth Organization and National 
Executive Board, Boy Scouts of America. Member, Judicial 
Conference of the United States. Chairman, first National 
Institute on Sentencing, Federal Judiciary, University of 
Colorado, 1959. Director, Catholic Charities of Chicago. 

Pau W. ALEXANDER: Judge, Common Pleas Court, 
Lucas County, (Toledo) Ohio, Family and Juvenile Divi- 
sion, since 1936. A.B., Denison, and L.L.B., Harvard Law 
School. Assistant Prosecutor, Lucas County, 1919-20, 1933- 
36. Founder, International Association of Y’s Men’s Clubs. 
Past President, National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 
Chairman, National Juvenile Court Foundation. Vice 
Chairman, Section of Family Law, American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Marty MANN: Executive Director, National Council on 
Alcoholism, since 1944. Fellow, American Public Health 
Association. Member, Board of Directors, National Health 
Council. Honorary Scientific Member, Society for the Study 
of Addiction to Alcohol and Other Drugs (England). 


Contributors to This Issue 


Harry C. Dupree, chairman of the Army and Air Force 
Clemency and Parole Board, received on March 23 from 
the Secretary of the Army a Commendation for Meritori. 
oo. Civilian Service for “outstanding performance of 

u 

George J. Reed, chairman of the United States Board 
of Parole, has been named to the Advisory Committee of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. Reed has been a member of the Board 
since 1953 and was named chairman in 1957. He has been 
in the correctional field for 22 years. 


Richard A. Chappell and William F. Howland, members 
of the United States Board of Parole, have been re. 
nominated by President Eisenhower for a 6-year term 
starting October 1, 1960. Chappell, formerly chief of pro- 
bation for the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, was first appointed to the Board in 1953. Howland, 
chief probation officer for the United States District Court 
Va., since 1943, was: named to the Board in 


Pat O’Brien, popular stage and screen personality, re- 
cently took time out from his busy schedule at Chicago's 
Drury Lane Theater to visit the Illinois State Penitentiary 
at Joliet. The actor entertained the men in a brief show 
and received an enthusiastic ovation from his audience. 

- The 46th Annual Convention of the International Asso- 
ciation. of Pupil Personnel Workers will be held at Rich- 
mond, Va., October 16 to 20. Convention chairman is Miss 
Rosalie Harper of the Richmond public schools attendance 
department, 407 N. 12th Street, Richmond, Va. 

Richard H. Johnson, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Kansas City, Mo., has addressed 
more than 200 recruit police officers, attending the recruit 
school of the Kansas City police department, on the sub- 
ject, “The Role of the Probation-Parole Officer in La 
Enforcement.” 


Author and lecturer on alcoholism. Author, Primer on 
Alcoholism, 1950, and New Primer on Alcoholism, 1958. 

Mark C. Roser: Supervisor, Pupil Personnel Depart- 
ment, Gary (Ind.) Public Schools, since 1941. A.B., Earlham 
College, and M.S.W., University of Chicago. Former Diree- 
tor of Classification, Norfolk (Mass.) Prison and Indiana 
State Prison. Former instructor, New York University and 
Indiana University. Editor, Journal of the International 
Association of Pupil Personnel Workers. President, Tri- 
State Pupil Personnel Conference. State Chairman, Chris- 
tian Social Action Committee for Congregational Churches 
of Indiana. 1957 Recipient, James M. Ward Award for 
Citizenship, Chicago Area, National Association of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

S. P. Hair: Chief, Child Care Bureau, Virginia Depart 
ment of Welfare and Institutions, since 1952. A.B. (1946), 
Furman University, and M.S.S.W. (1949), University of 
North Carolina. Administrative Assistant, Connie Maywell 
Children’s Home, 1946-1947; Case Supervisor, Virginia 
Department of Welfare and Institutions, 1949-1952. 

RALPH SCHWITZGEBEL: Instructor in Psychology, Lesley 
College, Cambridge, Mass., since 1958, and Consultant, 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center (Boston Psychopathic 
Headquarters), since 1959. B.S. (1956), Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Candidate for Ph.D., Harvard University. Attendant, 
Juvenile Diagnostic Center (Columbus, Ohio), 1955; 
Teacher, Columbus (Ohio) State School, 1956-1957; 
Counselor, Boston Children’s Service Association, 1958. 

HEMAN G. STARK: Director, California Youth Author 
ity, Sacramento, since 1952. A.B. (1926), University of 
Montana. Deputy Probation Officer, 1927-1933; Director, 
Youth Forestry Camps, 1933-1935; Director, 
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quency Prevention Program, 1935-1940, Los Angeles 
County Probation Department; Chief, Division of Field 
Services, California Youth Authority, 1943-1952. Secretary, 
Governor’s Advisory Committee on Children and Youth. 
Member: Governor’s Council, State of California; Board of 
Trustees, NPPA; Board of Directors, California Probation- 
Parole Association; and Advisory Board of California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

L. LESLIE BAILEY: Director of Detention Service, San 
Mateo County (Calif.) Probation Department, since 1958. 
A.B. (1940), San Francisco State College; S.T.B. (1943), 
and S.T.M. (1944), Boston University. Minister with the 
Methodist Church, 1940-1949; Assistant Probation Officer 
(1949-1953), and Assistant Juvenile Hall Superintendent, 
San Mateo County Probation Department, 1954-1958. Presi- 
dent, San Mateo County Mental Health Society. 

ARTHUR B. CARFAGNI, JR.: Psychiatrist in private prac- 
tice, since 1957. A.B. (1946) and M.D. (1951), Stanford 
University. Consultant, San Mateo County (Calif.) Proba- 
tion Department; and Child Guidance Division, Mental 
Health Services. Member, American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. 

Ropert H. GEERTSMA: Assistant Professor of Medical 
Psychology, Department of Psychiatry, School of Medicine, 
University of California at Los Angeles, since 1959. A.B. 
(1950) and Ph.D. (1956), University of Chicago. Instruc- 
tor in Medical Psychology, The Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
U.C.L.A., 1956-1959. Member, American Psychological 
Association. 


IsapoRE HyATT: Chief Psychologist, Eastern State Pen- 
itentiary (Philadelphia), since 1958. B.A. (1948), Yeshiva 
University, M.A. (1949) and Ed.D. (1957), Temple Uni- 
versity. Psychologist, U. S. Air Force, 1951-1953; Psycho- 
logist, Cedars Nursing Home, 1953-1954; Psychologist, 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia, 1954-1958. Member, 
American Psychological Association. 

Lewis YABLONSKY: Associate Professor of Sociology, 
University of Massachusetts, since 1958. B.S. (1948), 
Rutgers University, M.A. (1952) and Ph.D. (1958), New 
York University. Supervisor, Boys’ Division, Essex County 
(N.J. ) Youth House, 1950-1951; Director, Crime Preven- 
tin Program, Morningside Heights, Inc., New York City, 
1953-1958. Lecturer: City College of New York, 1952-1958; 
Columbia University, 1956-1958; Springfield College, 1959. 
Co-editor, Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1952-1958. 


—- American Society of Group Psychotherapy, 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


Harrison A. Doss, PH.D., is recently retired Professor 
of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University. 

JaMes R. Dumpson is First Deputy Commissioner, 
Department of Welfare, New York City. 

T. C. EssELSTYN, PH.D., is Professor of Sociology, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 

JAMES P. FELSTINER was formerly law clerk to the judge 
of the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia and is 
how a graduate student in the University of Toronto school 
of social work. 

VERNON Fox, Pu.D., is Chairman, Criminology and Cor- 
rections, Florida State University. 

y EANFRED S. GUTTMACHER, M.D., is Chief Medical Officer, 
Medical Service of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore. 


B. LyNN HARRIMAN, PH.D., is Chief, Psychological 
Service, Federal Correctional Institution, Englewood, Colo. 

HANS A. ILLING, PH.D., is Consultant, Institute of Group 
Psychotherapy, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

NINA KINSELLA is Warden, Federal Reformatory for 
Women, Alderson, W. Va. 

CHARLES L. NEWMAN is Associate Professor and Direc- 
tor, Division of Correctional Training, Kent School of 
Social Work, University of Louisville. 

CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D., is Assistant Medical Director, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C 

PAUL W. TAPPAN, PH.D., is Professor of Sociology and 
Lecturer in Law, New York University. 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


Roy A. BELTER is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Milwaukee, Wis. 

ROBERT W. CASSIDY is Consultant, Ohio Committee on 
Delinquency and Crime of the NPPA, Columbus. 

EDWIN J. COVENTRY is Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at Seattle, Wash. 

REED CoZART is Pardon Attorney, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

VERNON Fox, PuH.D., is Professor and Chairman, 
Division of Criminology and Corrections, Florida State 
University. 

CLAUDE L. Goza is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at Atlanta, Ga. 

DaAvip H. GRONEWOLD is Associate Professor, School of 
Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle. 

FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER, J.U.D., is Legal Assistant, 
9 of the Under Secretary of the ‘Army, Washington, 


WILLIAM A. MAIO, JR. is Editorial Assistant, FEDERAL 
PROBATION, Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts, 
Washington, D. C 

DALTON Moss is Probation Officer, U. S. District Court 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

WILLIAM C. NAUw is Chief Probation Officer, U.S. District 
Court at Greenville, S. C. 

CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D., is Assistant Medical Director, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 

Harry W. SCHLOETTER is Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago, IIl. 

JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. is Attorney, Division of Pro- 
cedural Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office of 
the U. S. Courts, Washington, D. C. 

EDWIN B. ZEIGLER is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Gulfport, Miss. 


EUGENE S. ZEMANS is Executive Director, John Howard 
Association, Chicago. 


CORRECTION 


On the inside back cover of the December 1959 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION, B. Lynn Harriman, Ph.D., was 
shown as psychiatrist at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Englewood, Colo. Dr. Harriman is Chief, 
Psychological Service, at that institution. 


A WorpD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 

printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 


offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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